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NOTICE 

This book is free to members of the Association. 



To make the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
a thoroughly representative organization, it is necessary that 
the membership include all who are eligible. 

It has been found that many desiring to join the Associa- 
tion have not done so on account of having no invitation. It 
is hoped the members will present the matter to their friends 
and use the attached perforated form in making applications 
from among their associates who are eligible. 
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THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION 



MEMBERSHIP APPUCATION BI^ANK 

IV. D. ADAMS, Secretary and Treasurer, 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Charlotte, N, C. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly advise me as to how I may become a mem- 
ber of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, the 
dues that I may have to pay, and all other information of 
interest ? 

Yours very truly, 



Name. 



Office or position. 



Mill or firm. 



If mill, state number of spindles, of looms. 



Address. 



Note — Our Fiscal Year begins May ist and ends April joth. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

Twenty-Second Annual Convention 

/ OF THB 

American 

Cotton Manufacturers 

Association 

HBLD AT 

New York, May 1, 2 and 3, 1918 

BILTMORB HOTEL 



TOGBTHBR WITH 

CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 

AND 



BY-LAWS 
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OUBBN CITY PRINTING COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE. N. G. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS OF CONVENTIONS 

Prayer. 

Address of President. 

Papers. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Reports of Committees. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

PAST AND PRESENT 



A. A. Shuford, 1897-98. 
R. J. Stough, 1897-98. 
R, S. Rheinhardt, 1897-98. 
A. C. Miller. 1898-02. 
J. T. Anthony, 1898-1900. 
W. C. Heath, 1898-07. 
Col. Leroy Springs, 1898-02. 
Thos. M. Swift, 1904-07. 
T. L. Wainwright, 1901-04. 

A. P. Rhyne. 1899-06. 

B. E. Willingham, 1900-06. 
Val Taylor, 1901-07. 

J. P. Leak, 1901-07. 
David Clark, 1902-08. 
Dr. J. H. McAden, 1902-05. 
E. W. Thomas, 1902-05. 
Arthur H. Lowe, 1903-04. 
Geo. B. Hiss. 1903-06. 
R. M. Miller. Jr., 1904-06. 
Lewis W. Parker. 1905-Oa 
T. H. Rennie, 1905-08. 
Chas. K. Oliver, 1908-09. 
John C. Rankin, 1908-11. 
E. A. Lang, 1902-06. 
E. A. Smith, 1902-08. 
P. M. Brown, 1897-99. 
A. M. Price, 1897-98. 
Arthur J. Draper, 1904-07. 
D. R. Julian. 1897-98. 
R. R. Ray, 1897-06. 
J. C. Smith, 1898-07. 

D. A. Tompkins, 1899-02. 
T. A. Blythe, 1906-09. 

C. H. Fish, 1906-09. 

J. J. White. Jr., 1906-09. 
Chas. H. Gorton, 1906-09. 
W. T. Lang, 1906-09. 

E. A. Smyth. 1907-10. 
Leonard Paulson, 1907-10. 

E. Chappel, 1907-10. 

F. A. Flather, 1907-10. 

D. Y. Cooper, 1907-10. 
M. M. McCall, 1907-10. 
Chas. B. Amory. 1908-11. 
Aug. W. Smith, 1908-11. 
W. A. Erwin, 1909-12. 
Ridley Watts, 1909-12 



C. H. Moody, 1909-12. 
W. H. Harris, 1909-12. 
C. D. Tuller, 1909-12. 
L D. Tyson, 1909-12. 
W. E. Beattie, 1910-13. 
Ceasar Cone, 1910-13. 
Scott Maxwell, 1910-13. 
J. P. Eddy, 1910-13. 
W. T. Bryan, 1910-13. 
Carroll Baldwin, 1910-13. 
Stuart W. Cramer, 1911-12. 
Wm. E. Hooper, 1911-14. 
John A. Uw, 1911-14. 
T. L. Wainwright, 1911-14. 
J. T. Broadbent, 1912-15. 
J. P. Gossett, 1912-15. 
Alexander Makepeace, 1912-15. 
James Maynard, 1912-15. 
W. C. Ruffin, 1912-15. 
T. L Hickman, 1912-15. 
C. B. Armstrong, 1913-16. 
Fuller E. Callaway, 1913-17. 
J. D. Hammett, 1913-18. 
Geo. H. Lanier, 1913-16. 
Arthur R. Sharp, 1913-16. 
A. A. Thompson, 1913-16. 
J. W. Cannon, 1914-17. 
Leroy Springs, 1914-17. 
A. W. McLellan, 1914-20.* 
J. J. Bradley, 1915-18. 
Eugene Holt. 1915-18. 
Geo. E. SpoflFord, 1915-18. 
Paul J. Marrs, 1915-18. 
Craig S. Mitchell, 1915-16. 
J. O. White, 1916-19.* 
Geo. W. Fraker, 1916-19.* 
L. D. Tyson, 1916-19.* 
Alex. Long, 1916-19.* 
J. T. Broadbent, 1916-19.* 
John W. Arrington, 1916-19.* 
C. L. Gilliland, 1916-21.* 
Emslie Nicholson, 1917-20.* 
C. E. Hutchinson, 1917-20.* 
George H. Lanier, 1918-21.* 
Howard Baetjer, 1918-21.* 
H. R. Fitzgerald, 1918-21.* 
John L. Patterson, 1918-21.* 



• Term expires. 
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OFFICERS 

ELECTED MAY 3, 1918 



PRESIDENT 

ARTHUR J. DRAPER, Charlotte, N. C. 



VICE-PRESIDENT 

JAMES D. HAMMETT, Anderson. S. C. 



SECRETARY AND TREASURER 

W. D. ADAMS. Charlotte, N. C. 



Board of Governors 
Allen F. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga., Chairman 
A. W. McLellan, New Orleans. La. 
Howard Baetjer, Baltimore, Md. 
H. R. Fitzgerald, Danville, Va. 
John L. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Geo. H. Lanier, West Point, Ga. 
John W. Arrington, Greenville, S. C. 
J. O. White, Gastonia. N. C. 
L. D. Tyson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Alex. Long, Rock Hill. S. C. 
Geo. W. Fraker, Spray, N. C. 
J. T. Broadbent, New York. 
C. L. Gilliland, Chester, Pa. 
Emslie Nicholson, Union, S. C. 
C. E. Hutchinson, Mount Holly, N. C. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

PAST AND PRESENT 



PRESIDENTS 



Col. J. T. Anthony, 180^-98. 
D. A. Tompkins, 1898-99. 
Dr. John H. McAden, 1899-02. 
Geo. B. Hiss, 1902-03. 
W. C. Heath, 1903-04. 
R. S. Reinhardt, 1904-05. 
R. M. Miller, Jr., 1905-06. 
Arthur H. Lowe, 1906-07. 
S. B. Tanner, 1907-08. 
T. H. Rennie, 1908-09. 



Lewis W. Parker, 1909-10. 
D. Y. Cooper, 1910-11. 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth. 1911-12. 
W. A. Erwin, 1912-13. 
Stuart W. Cramer, 1913-14. 
T. I. Hickman, 1914-15. 
Scott Maxwell, 1915-16. 
John A. Uw, 1916-17. 
Fuller E. Callaway, 1917-18. 
Arthur J. Draper, 1918-19* 



VICE-PRKSIOENTS 



A. P. Rhyne, 1897-99. 
J. P. Verdery, 1899-02. 
Thos. M. Swift, 1902-4. 
Arthur H. Lowe. 1904-06. 
S. B. Tanner, 1906-07. 
T. H. Rennie, 1907-08. 
Lewis W. Parker, 1908-09. 
Chas. K. Oliver. 1909-10. 
Ellison A. Smyth. 1910-11. 



W. A. Erwin, 1911-12. 
Stuart W. Cramer, 1912-13. 
T. I. Hickman, 1913-14. 
Scott Maxwell, 1914-15. 
John A. Uw. 1915-16. 
Ceasar Cone, 1916-17. 
Arthur J. Draper, 1917-18. 
James D. Hammett, 1918-19.* 



SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS 

Geo. B. Hiss, 1897-01. C. B. Bryant. 1901-17. 

W. D. Adams, 1917-19.* 



• Term expires. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS 



Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C, Chairman 
Edwin Famham Greene, Boston, Mass., V ice-Chairman 
Albert Farwell Bemis, Boston, Mass., Treasurer 
Winston D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C, Secretary 



MEMBERS FROM THE 

AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, N. C, President 
Jas. D. Hammett, Anderson, S. C, Vice-President 
Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ellison A. Smyth, Greenville, S. C. 
Fuller E. Callaway, La Grange, Ga. 
D. Y Cooper, Henderson, N. C. . 

MEMBERS FROM THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS 

W. Frank Shove, Fall River. Mass., President 
Albert F. Bemis, Boston, Mass. 
Edwin Famham Greene, Boston, Mass. 
Albert Greene Duncan, Boston, Mass. 
Frank J. Hale, Boston, Mass. 
Gerrish H. Millikcn, New York 
Philip Y. DeNormandie, Boston, Mass. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD IN 



Charlotte, N. C, 1897. 
Charlotte, N. C, 1898. 
Charlotte, N. C, 1899. 
Charlotte. N. C, 1900. 
Atlanta, Ga., 1901. 
Charleston, S. C, 1902, 
Charlotte, N. C, 1903. 
Washington, D. C, 1904. 
Knoxvflle, Tenn., 1905. 
Asheville, N. C, 1906. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1907. 



Richmond, Va., 1908. 
Richmond, Va., 1909. 
Charlotte, N. C, 1910. 
Richmond, Va., 1911. 
Washington, D. C, 1912. 
Washington, D. C, 1913. 
New York, N. Y.. 1914. 
Memphis, Tenn^ 1915. 
Atlanta, Ga., 1916. 
Washington, D. C, 1917. 
New York, N. Y., 19ia 
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CERTinCATE OF INCORPORATION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN 

COTTON MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 



We, the undersigned, in order to form a corporation for 
the purposes hereinafter stated, under and pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of the General Assembly of the State of 
North Carolina, entitled "An Act to Revise the Corporation 
Law of North Carolina" (Session of 1901), and the acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, do hereby cer- 
tify as follows : 

FIRST : 

The name of this Corporation is "AMERICAN COT- 
TON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INCORPO- 
RATED." 

SECOND : 

The location of the principal office in the State is at No. 
36 South College Street, in the City of Charlotte, in the County 
of Mecklenburg. The name of the statutory agent therein and 
in charge thereof, upon whom process against the corporation 
may be served, is C. B. Bryant. 

third: 

The objects for which this corporation is formed are to 
extend and encourage investigation and experiment in scien- 
tific methods of cotton and textile manufacturing; to gather 
and promulgate information concerning cotton manufacturing 
and textile arts ; to promote social intercourse among persons 
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10 AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

engaged in cotton manufacturing and kindred or allied pur- 
suits ; to establish and maintain libraries of work on textile or 
other arts, to broaden the knowledge of its members as to 
improved methods of manufacturing and as to the possibilities 
and development of all kinds of textile manufacturing; and 
to do generally all acts or things incidental or desirable in 
accomplishing the said objects. 

fourth: 

The total authorized capital stock of the corporation is 
twenty thousand dollars, divided into two thousand shares of 
the par value of ten dollars each. 

The capital stock shall be divided into two classes or kinds, 
one of which shall be known as "active stock," the holder or 
holders of which shall be known as "active members" ; and the 
other of which shall be known as "associate stock," whose 
holders shall be known as "associate members." 

No person can be an "active member," or the holder of 
any share of "active stock" of this corporation, unless he is 
actively engaged as president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
^urer, agent, manager, director or superintendent of some mill 
or establishment manufacturing, printing, or finishing cottons. 

Any person may be an "associate member" who is engaged 
in some pursuit allied with or related to textile manufacturing. 

The entire management and control of affairs of the corpora- 
tion is vested exclusively in the holders of "active stock," and 
the active members shall be solely entitled to vote at stock- 
holders' meetings; the "associate members" or holders of 
"associate stock" shall have no voice in the affairs of the cor- 
poration, and shall not be entitled to vote or otherwise partici- 
pate in stockholders' meetings, nor can they be directors of the 
corporation. 

The corporation may issue from time to time, as the direc- 
tors or the "board of governors," hereinafter provided for, 
may elect, the said stock, divided into "active" and "associate" 
stock, in such amounts and at such times as may be desired. 
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AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 11 

fifth: 

The names and postoffice addresses of the incorporators 
and the number of shares of "active stock" subscribed for by 
each, the aggregate of which is the amount of capital stock* 
with which the corporation may be organized and commence 
its corporate existence and duties, are as follows : 

Name P.O. Address No. of Shares 

W. C. Heath Monroe, N. C One Share Active Stock 

R. S. Rcinhardt Lincolnton, N. C One Share Active Stock 

E. W. Thomas Columbia, S. C One Share Active Stock 

B. W. Hunt Eatonton, Ga One Share Active Stock 

Thos. M. Swift iZIberton, Ga One Share Active Stock 

SIXTH : 

The following provisions shall be applicable to the regula- 
tion of the affairs and business of the corporation, and of the 
stockholders or members and directors, to-wit : 

(a) Each "active member" shall be entitled to one vote 
at any meeting of the stockholders. 

(b) The corporation may fix the number of directors so 
as to embrace all "active members" or holders of "active 
stock," and may make the number of directors variable as the 
number of "active members" varies. The corporation may 
provide in the by-laws for several classes of directors, whose 
terms of office shall expire at different times (the term of no 
director to be longer than five years), and may also provide 
that less than a majority of the whole number of directors may 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

(c) The annual and other business meetings of the stock- 
holders or members must be held within this State ; but social 
meetings may be held an)nvhere in the United States, in or out 
of this State, as may be ordered by the directors or "board of 
governors." 

(d) The directors may hold their meetings at any place 
either in or out of this State, and within the United States, as 
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12 AMHtlCAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

they or the "board of governors" may order. The directors 
may elect out of their own members an executive committee, 
to consist of fifteen directors, who shall be called the "board 
of governors," and who shall be clothed with such authority 
and powers as may be relegated to them by the "active mem- 
bers," or by the directors or by the by-laws. 

(e) No dividends shall be declared on either class of said 
stock, and the corporation shall not engage in any business for 
pecuniary profit, its object and purposes being only social 
and educational, as set forth above. Each share of stock, after 
the first year from the date of its issue, shall be assessable for 
annual dues or other purposes to an amount not exceeding 
ten dollars a year. No holder of either class of stock shall be 
liable for more than the par value of his stock and the annual 
dues and assessments, not exceeding ten dollars per year. 
The by-laws may provide for the election of "honorary mem- 
bers," to whom no stock shall be issued, and from whom no 
dues shall be collected, and who shall have no voice in the 
affairs of the corporation, but who shall be entitled to partici- 
pate in all social meetings. The by-laws may also provide for 
the forfeiture of any share of stock by reason of the non- 
payment of dues or assessments, and stock so forfeited shall 
be null and void, and may be reissued. 

SEVENTH : 

The period of existence of this corporation is sixty years. 

In witness whereof, we, the corporators aforesaid, have 
hereunto set our hands and seals, this the 25th day of June, 
A. D. 1903. 

W. C. Heath (Seal) 

R. S. Reinhardt (Seal) 

E. W. Thomas (Seal) 

Thos. M. Swift (Seal) 

Ben J. W. Hunt (Seal) 
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AMERICAN COTTON MANUPACTUSERS ASSOCIATION 13 

State of North Carouna — County of Union. 

Personally appeared before me, C. F. Love, a Notary Pub- 
lic in and for the said County, W. C. Heath, one of the cor- 
porators of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Incorporated, and acknowledged the due execution of the fore- 
going certificate of incorporation for the purposes therein 
expressed. 

Witness my hand and official seal, this the 25th day of 
June, 1903. C. F. Love, 

(Notarial Seal) Notary Public. 



State of North Carolina — County of Lincoln. 

Personally appeared before me, Claude Ramseur, a Notary 
Public in and for the county aforesaid, R. S. Reinhardt, one 
of the corporators of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Incorporated, and acknowledged the due execu- 
tion of the foregoing certificate of incorporation, for the pur- 
poses therein expressed. 

Witness my hand and official seal, this the 29th day of June, 
1903. Ci^AUDE Ramseur. 

(Notarial Seal) Notary Public, 



State of Georgia — County of Putnam. 

Personally appeared before me, L. M. Pennington, Notar>' 
Public in and for the County and State aforesaid, B. W. 
Hunt, one of the corporators of the American Cbtton Manu- 
facturers Association, Incorporated, and acknowledged the due 
execution of the foregoing certificate of incorporation, for the 
purposes therein expressed. 

Witness my hand and official seal, this 13th day of July, 1903. 

L. M. Pennington, 
Notary Public, Putnam County, Georgia, 

(Notarial Seal) 
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14 AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

State of South Carolina — County of Richland. 

Personally appeared before me, D. Cardwell, Jr., a Notary 
Public in and for the County and State aforesaid, E. W. 
Thomas, one of the corporators of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, Incorporated, and acknowledged the 
due execution of the foregoing certificate of incorporation for 
the purposes therein expressed. 

Witness my hand and official seal, this the 30th day of 
June, 1903. D. Cardwell, Jr., 

(Notarial Seal) Notary Public. 



State of Georgia — County of Elbert. 

Personally appeared before me, Z. C. Hayes, in and for 
the County and State aforesaid, Thos. M. Swift, one of the 
corporators of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, and acknowledged the due execution of 
the foregoing certificate of incorporation for the purposes 
therein expressed. 

Witness my hand and official seal, this the 11th day of June, 
1903. Z. C. Hayes, 

(Notarial Seal) N, P. £. C. 

Filed, July 15, 1903. 

J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State, 



STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 

I, J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State of North Carolina, 
do hereby certify the foregoing and attached [six (6) sheets] 
to be a true copy of the Certificate of Incorporation of '^Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, Incorporated," and 
the probates thereon, as the same is taken from and compared 
with the original filed in this office on the 15th day of July, 
A. D. 1903. 
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AMKRICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 15 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and af- 
fixed my official seal. 

Done in office at Raleigh, this 15th day of July, in the 
year of our Lord, 1903. 

J. Bryan Grimes, 

(Secretary ot State Seal) Secretary of State. 



AN ACT 

To allow the Stockholders of the "American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Incorporated," to hold their meetings 
either in or out of the State of North Carolina. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Section 1. That the provisions of section forty-nine of 
chapter two of the public laws of one thousand nine hundred 
and one, requiring that "the meetings of the stockholders of 
every corporation of this State shall be hdd at the principal 
office in this State," shall not apply to the "American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Incorporated," but that so long as 
its present charter remains unamended except by this act, 
meetings of the stockholders of said corporation may be held 
at any place in the United States, in or out of the State of 
North Carolina, that may be designated by the Board of 
Directors, or "the Board of Governors," of said corporation; 
provided, that when any meeting is held out of the State thirty 
days' notice thereof shall be mailed to each holder of stock 
having voting powers, at his address, as appearing on the books 
of the said corporation. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized 
to certify an amendment to the charter or certificate of incor- 
poration of said corporation in accordance with the preceding 
section upon application made therefor in writing by Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the said Corporation with the common 
seal of the corporation affixed thereto. 
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16 AMERICAN COTTON MANUITACTUUSKS ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 3. That this act be in force from and after its rati- 
fication. 

In the General Assembly read three times and ratified this 
20th day of February, A. D. 1905. 



STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 

Raleigh, May 27, 1905. 
I, J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State of the State ol 
North Carolina, do hereby certify the foregoing attached [one 
( 1 ) sheet] to be a true copy from the records of this office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
my official seal. 

Done in office at Raleigh, this 27th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord, 1905. J. Bryan Grimes. 

Secretary of State. 



State of North Caroi^ina — County of Mecklenburg. 

To Hon. /. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State of the State of 
North Carolina: 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Incor- 
porated, by R. S. Reinhardt, its president, and C. B. Bryant, 
its secretary, hereby makes application for an amendment 
of its charter to be certified, and to that end, does hereby set 
forth the following : 

That the General Assembly of North Carolina, at its ses- 
sion of 1905, on the 20th day of February, 1905, ratified an 
act entitled, "An Act to allow stockholders of the 'American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Incorporated,* to hold their 
meetings either in or out of the State of North Carolina.*' 

That by the terms of said Act, the Secretary of State is 
authorized to certify an amendment of the charter of certifi- 
cate of incorporation of said American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Incorporated, in accordance with the provisions 
of said Act. 
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AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 17 

That it is the unanimous desire of the stockholders of the 
said corporation that its certificate of incorporation be amended 
as allowed by said Act. 

That the said certificate of incorporation be» and the same 
is hereby amended by striking out all of subsection (c) of 
the sixth section thereof and inserting in lieu thereof, the 
following: 

**(c) The annual or other business or social meetings of 
the stockholders or members may be held at any place in the 
United States, in or out of the State of North Carolina, that 
may be designated by the Board of Directors or Board of 
Governors of said Corporation, provided that when any meet- 
ing is held out of the State, thirty days' notice thereof shaU be 
mailed to each holder of stock having voting powers at his 
address as appearing on the books of the corporation. 

Wherefore, the said American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Incorporated, makes application to the said Hon. J. 
Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State, to certify the said amend- 
ment to its certificate of incorporation. 

In witness whereof, the said American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Incorporated, has caused this application 
to be signed by its president, and attested by its secretary, and 
has caused its corporate seal to be hereunto affixed, this the 
1st day of March, A. D. 1905. 

AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED. 

By R. S. Rbinhardt, 
(Corporate Seal) President, 

Attest — C. B. Bryant, Secretary. 



State of North Caroi^ina — County of Mecki^enburg. 

Personally appeared before me, Baxter Ross, Notary Pub- 
lic in and for the County and State aforesaid, C. B. Bryant, 
who being by me duly sworn, says : That R. S. Reinhardt is 
the President of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
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ciation, Incorporated, and that the seal affixed to the foregoing 
application is the common seal of the said Association; that 
he saw the said R. S. Reinhardt affix the said seal to, and sign 
the foregoing application; that he, the said C. B. Bryant, is 
the Secretary of the said Association, and that as such Secre- 
tary he signed the foregoing application in attestation thereof ; 
and that the matters and facts set forth in the said application 
are true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

(Official Seal) C. B. Bryant. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this the 1st day of 
March, 1905. Baxter Ross, 

Notary Public, 
Filed, March 8th, 1905. 

J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State. 



STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 

I, J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State of the State of 
North Carolina, do hereby certify the foregoing and attached 
[three (3) sheets] to be a true copy of the certificate of 
amendment to the charter of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, Incorporated, and the probates thereon, 
as the same is taken from and compared with the original filed 
in this office on the 8th day of March, A. D. 1905. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
my official seal. 

Done at office in Raleigh, this 8th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord, 1905. 

(Signed) J. Bryan Grimes, 

( Seal ) Secretary of State. 
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BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN 

COTTON MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 
AS AMENDED TO DATE 



STOCKHOU>ERS 

1. A meetings of the stockholders shaH be held annually 
on the fourth Tuesday in May, at such place either within or 
without the State of North Carolina as the Board of Govern- 
ors may prescribe, notice of which shall be mailed by the Sec- 
retary at least thirty days prior to each meeting to each stock- 
holder owning a share of '^active stock" at his address appear- 
ing on the books of the corporation. 

2. The active membership of the association shall be cor- 
porate; such corporations being limited to those engaged in 
spinning, manufacturing, printing, and finishing cottons and 
allied industries, each corporation to be represented by any one • 
of its officers, and entitled to one vote. The annual assessments 
shall not exceed $2.50 per thousand spindles for weaving and 
other mills, and $2 per thousand spindles for spinning only 
mills, but in no case shall the amount so assessed be less than 
$25 for weaving and other mills and $20 for spanning only 
mills, nor more than $500 per annum. 

The associate membership shall be individual and may em- 
brace any one engaged in textile manufacturng or allied indus- 
try. The annual dues for associate members shall be $20 per 
annum. 

Associate corporate memberships (who are not weavers or 
spinners) may be accepted on an equitable basis to be agreed 
upon. 
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All business meetings of the stockholders shall be held by, 
and participated in by "active members" ; each of whom shall 
hold one share of active stock as defined in the articles of 
corporation, and no other person or persons shall be entitled to 
vote or participate in such meetings. 

3. Special meetings of the stockholders may be called by 
the Board of Governors upon ten days' notice, to be mailed 
by the Secretary to each holder of "active stock." 

4. At all stockholders' meetings each holder of **active 
stock" shall be entitled to one vote and no more, and the 
majority of the active members present, either in person or by 
proxy, shall constitute a quorimi for the transaction of business. 
If at any meetings less than a quorum is present, those present 
may adjourn the meeting until a date certain. 

5. Eleven stockholders shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, but the majority of those present at 
any meeting, though less than a quorum, may adjourn from 
time to time imtil a quorum be had. 

6. The order of business at stockholders' meetings shall 
be as follows: (1) Roll call; (2) Reading minutes of pre- 
ceding meeting and action thereon; (3) Reports of officers; 
(4) Report of committees; (5) Unfinished business; (6) 
New business; (7) Election of officers; (8) Adjourn. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

7. In recess of the stockholders the affairs of the corpora- 
tion shall be managed by the board of directors or "board 
of governors," to be elected by the stockholders, to consist of 
fifteen members, each of whom shall be an active member of 
the corporation, and the "board of governors" shall meet at 
the call of the President at such time and place as he may 
appoint, three days' notice of all meetings to be mailed to each 
member of the **board of governors" by the secretary at the 
address appearing on the books of the corporation. Five 
members of the "board of governors" shall constitute a quo- 
nun for the transaction of business, though a less number may 
adjourn a meeting from time to time until a quorum be had. 
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Ex-officio members of the board of governors shall include: 
(1) ex-presidents of the association actively engaged in cotton 
manufacturing; (2) ex-presidents who may be honorary mem- 
bers, and (3) presidents of the Cotton Manufacturing Associa- 
tions in each of the Southern States — ^with the aim, in so far as 
possible, of maintaining the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association as a clearing house in matters of national im- 
portance for the different State associations. 

8. Each member of the "board of governors" shall be 
elected for a term of three years and shall serve until his 
successor shall be elected and qualified. 

OFFICERS 

9. The officers of the corporation shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Chairman Board of Governors, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, which last two offices may be filled by the 
same person. 

10. The President shall be a stockholder and an active 
member and an ex-oiHcio member of the "board of govern- 
ors," and shall have control of the management of the affairs 
of the corporation during the intervals between the meetings 
of the "board of governors" and stockholders. He shall pre- 
side at all meetings of stockholders and "board of governors" 
and he shall sign all certificates of stock and shall perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him by the stockholders or 
Board of Governors. 

11. The President shall not be elected to succeed himself, 
but shall hold office until his successor shall be elected and 
qualified. The Vice-President shall have such powers and per- 
form such duties as may be assigned to him by the stock- 
holders or Board of Governors, and in case of the absence or 
disability of the President, the duties of his office shall devolve 
upon the Vice-President. 

12. The Chairman of the Board of Governors shall assume 
the duties of the President and the Vice-President in the 
absence of these officers. 
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13. The Vice-President shall not be elected to succeed him- 
self, but shall hold office until his successor shall be elected 
and qualified. 

14. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be either a holder 
of "active stock" or "associate stock" and shall have custody 
of the funds and property and books of the corporation, and 
shall receive and disburse funds of the corporation, taking 
proper vouchers thereof. He shall keep the minutes of all 
stockholders* and Board of Governors meetings and shall 
make report to the stockholders and Board of Governors as 
may from time to time be required of either of said bodies. 

15. The Secretary and Treasurer may be elected to suc- 
ceed himself, and shall hold office until his successor shall be 
elected and qualified. 

16. All of said officers shall be elected by the stockholders. 
The compensation for tht Secretary and Treasurer shall be 

fixed by the Board of Governors. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL 

17. The Board of Governors may co|-operate with the 
Natonal Association of Cotton Manufacturers in matters of 
national scope and importance through the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers (composed of representa- 
tives of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and 
an equal number from this association), in such manner and to 
such an extent as it may from time to time determine to be for 
the best interest of the cotton manufacturing industry, and may 
delegate to the cotmcil authority to act for this association on 
such matters of national importance as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the boards of government of the constituent associa- 
tions. 

The representatives of this association in the National Coun- 
cil shall be the seven following: 

The President, the Vice-President, the chairman of the 
Board of Governors and the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, of the association (ex-officio) ; and three other mem- 
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bers elected from the active membership of the association. 
At the first election under this article, the Board of Governors 
shall elect representatives to serve, one, two and three years, 
respectively. Thereafter, one representative shall be elected 
each year to serve a term of three years. 

The Board of Governors, from the moneys received as 
assessments and dues, may contribute to the National Council 
for the support of its work at such times and in such manner 
as may be deemed necessary and desirable by a majority of the 
Board of Governors. 

SEAI, 

18. The Board of Governors shall provide a suitable seal, 
which shall contain the name of the corporation, the year of 
its creation, and other suitable words, which shall be in charge 
of the Secetary, to be used as directed by the '*board of gov- 
ernors." 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

19. Certificates of "associate stock" may be issued to per- 
sons possessing the requisite qualification as prescribed by 
the certificate of incorporation which shall thereupon become 
''associate members" and as such entitled to be present at all 
social meetings of the corporation, but not at its busmess 
meetings. 

HONORARY MEMBERS 

20. The Board of Governors may elect such persons as 
they see fit "honorary members" of the Association, who 
shall be entitled to be present at all social meetings, but who 
shall be liable to no assessments. No person can be elected to 
honorary membership who is actively engaged as an officer in 
any textile manufacturing corporation. 

ASSESSMENTS 

21. The Board of Governors is authorized to levy the assess- 
ments above provided for. Failure on the part of any active 
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or associate member to pay an assessment for one year after 
the same is levied and he is notified thereof, shall work a for- 
feiture of his stock, and stock so forfeited may be re-issued. 

AMENDMENTS 

22, These by-laws may be amended or added to, or repealed 
by the "board of governors" or by the stockholders at any 
meeting, by a majority vote. 
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MEMBERS 

Membership is of three classes: Active, Associate Cor- 
porate and Associate. The mills are the Active Members, with 
the officers individual members. Associate Corporate Mem- 
bers are firms not engaged in spinning or weaving, but are 
closely allied thereto. Associate Members are individuals not 
engaged in cotton manufacturing, but who are interested in 
allied lines. 

The Active Members are as follows, alphabetically arranged 
as to location in the several states. The name following the 
mill is the officer of the corporation who is active in asso- 
ciational work. 

ALABAMA 

Dwight Manufacturing Co., C. S. Wilkinson, Agent, Alabama City. 
Adelaide Mills, Scott Roberts, Treas., Anniston. 
Woodstock Cotton Mills, D. C. Campbell, Pres., Anniston. 
Avondale Mills, Donald Comer, 2nd V.- President, Birmingham. 
Central Mills, Donald Comer, Birmingham. 
Indian Head Mills of Ala., W. B. Pickard, Agent, Cordova. 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Joseph J. Bradley, Agent. Huntsville. 
Lowe Manufacturing Co., J. T. McGregor, Agent, Huntsville. 
Barker Cotton Mills, J. A Rountree, GenT Mgr. Mobile. 
Opelika Cotton Mills, M. M. McCall, Pres. and Treas, Opelika. 
Ozark Cotton Mill Co., H. O. Dowling, Treas., Ozark. 
Pell City Mfg. Company, T. H. Rennie, Pres., Pell City. 
Coosa Mfg. Company, Geo. P. Haslam, Treas., Piedmont. 
Tallassee Mills, Howard Baetjer, Pres., Tallassee. 

GEORGIA 

Aragon Mills, Paul A. Redmond, Agent, Aragon. 
Southern Mfg. Company, J. F. Tibbetts, Pres., Athens. 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Allen P. Johnson, Pres., Atlanta. 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Oscar Elsas, Pres., Atlanta. 
Enterprise Mfg Company, S. A. Fortson, V.-Pres. and Treas, Augusta. 
Sibley Mfg. Company, T. S. Ra worth, Pres. and Treas., Augusta. 
Canton Cotton Mills, R. T. Jones, Pres. and Treas, Canton. 
Mandeville Mills, J. A. Mandeville, Treas., Carrollton. 
Cedartown Cotton and Export Company, Charles Adamson, Pres.. 
Cedartown. 
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Standard Cotton Mills, Wm. Parker, Pres., Cedartown. 

Columbus Mfg. Company, Fred'k B. Gordon, Pres., Columbus. 

Eagle and Phenix Mills, J. D. Massey, Vice-Pres,, Columbus. 

Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., J. T. Broadbent, Agt. and Mgr., New 
York. 

Swift Mfg. Company, H. L. Williams, Pres., Columbus. 

Harmony Grove Mills, L. G. Hardman, Pres., Sec.-Treas., Commerce. 

Crown Cotton Mills, G. W. Hamilton, Pres., Dalton. 

Georgia Cotton Mills, Clyde L. King, Pres., Griffin. 

Griffin Mfg. Company, J. P. Nichols, Pres., Griffin. 

Kincaid Mfg. Company, J. M. Brawner, Pres., Griffin. 

Rushton Cotton Mills, M. J. Daniel, Sec, Griffin. 

Hogansville Mfg. Co., A. R. Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., Hogansville. 

Union Cotton Mills, W. A. Enloe, Jr., Sec. and Treas., Lafayette 

Dixie Cotton Mills, R. C. Freeman, Pres., La Grange 

Elm City Cotton Mills, Roy Dallis, Sec. and Mgr., La Grange. 

Hillside Cotton Mills, S. Y. Austin, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., La Grange. 

La Grange Mills, A. R. Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., La Grange. 

Unity Cotton Mills, C. V. Truitt, Pres. and Gen. Mgr., La Grange. 

Valley Waste Mills, Cason J. Callaway, Mgr., La Grange. 

Willingham Cotton Mills, B. L. Willingham, Sec. and Treas., Macon. 

Bibb Manufacturing Co., Wm. D. Anderson, Macon. 

Manchester Cotton Mills, M. M. Trotter, Jr., Sec. and Mgr., Man- 
chester. 

Milstead Mfg. Company, Thomas J. Callaway, Sec. and Mgr., Milstead. 

Moultrie Cotton Mills, W. J. Vereen, V.-Pres. and Treas., Moultrie. 

Mcintosh Mills, B. T. Thompson, Pres., Newnan. 

Pelham Mfg. Company, J. W. Parker, Treas., Pelham. 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, Garnett Andrews, Pres., Rossville. 

Scottdale Mills, Geo. B. Scott, Pres., Scottdale. 

Thomaston Cotton Mills, R. E. Hightower, Pres., Thomaston. 

Tifton Cotton Mills, H. H. Tift, Pres., Tifton 

West Point Mfg. Co., Fairfax Mill, Lanett Cotton Mills, Langdale Mill, 
Riverdale Cotton Mills, Shawmut Mill, Geo. H. Lanier, Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr., West Point. 

LOUISIANA 

Alden Mills, A. W. McLellan, Pres., New Orleans. 

Kohlmann Cotton Mill and Mfg. Co., A. K. Landau, Sec. and Treas.. 

New Orleans. 
Lane Cotton Mills, S. Odenheimer, Pres., New Orleans. 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, W. Loeber Landau, Mgr., New Orleans. 
The Orleans Mill Co., W. Loeber Landau, Pres., New Orleans. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Aponaug Mfg. Company, J. W. Sanders, Prcs. and Treas., Kosciusko. 

Laurel Cotton Mills, J. S. Pleasants, 2nd V.- Pres., Laurel. 

Lauderdale Cotton Mills, J. W. Sanders, Sec and Treas., Meridian. 

Natchez Cotton Mills, J. W. Sanders, Pres., Natchez. 

Stonewall Cotton Mills, T. L. Wainwright, Pres. and Treas., Stonewall. 

Tupelo Cotton Mills, J. H. Ledyard, Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Tupelo. 

The Cardinal Mills, C. E. Wilkins, Pres., West Point 

Yazoo Yam Mills, Wm. Warmack, Pres. and Treas., Yazoo City. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville Cotton Mills, J. E. Hardin, Vice-Pres., Asheville. 

Chronicle Mills, R. L. Stowe, Sec. and Treas., Belmont. 

Climax Spinning Company, S. P. Stowe, Sec and Treas., Belmont. 

Imperial Yarn Mills, Inc., R. L. Stowe, Sec-Treas., Belmont. 

Majestic Mfg. Company, S. P. Stowe, Treasurer, Belmont. 

National Yam Mills, Inc., R. L. Stowe, Sec-Treas., Belmont. 

Francis Cotton Mills, Inc., D. D. Bruton, Sec-Treas., Biscoe. 

Huss Mfg. Co., A. A. McLean, Jr., Sec-Treas. Bessemer City. 

Osage Mfg. Co., E. E. Orrell, Agent, Bessemer City. 

Brevard Cotton Mills, W. C. Cleveland, Pres. and Treas., Brevard. 

Aurora Cotton Mills, Eugene Holt, Mgr., Burlington. 

Gem Cotton Mills, Eugene Holt, Burlington. 

E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Lynn B. Williamson, Sec. and Treas., Burling- 
ton. 

King Cotton Mills Corp., Robt. M. Jeffress, Sec. and Gen. Mgr., Bur- 
lington. 

Jas. N. Williamson & Sons Co., Hopedale Mills, Ossipee Mills, Jas. N. 
Williamson, Jr., Pres. and Treas., Burlington. 

Daisy Hosiery Mills, W. H. May, Sec-Treas., Burlington. 

Henrietta Mills, S. B. Tanner, Pres. and Treas., Caroleen. 

Atherton Mills, Sterling Graydon, Pres., Charlotte. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Arthur J. Draper, Pres. and Treas., Charlotte. 

Elizabeth Mills Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., Charlotte. 

Fidelity Mfg. Company. Geo. H. Brockenbrough, Jr., Sec and Treas., 
Charlotte. 

Highland Park Mfg. Co., C. W. Johnston, Pres., Charlotte. 

Johnston Mfg. Company, R. H. Johnston, Gen. Mgr., Charlotte 

Mecklenburg Mfg. Co., Alex. Long, Pres. and Treas., Charlotte. 

Cherryville Mfg. Company, D. A. Rudisill, Sec. and Treas., Cherry- 
ville. 

Melville Mfg. Company, D. A. Rudisill, Sec and Treas., Cherryville. 

Cliffside Mills, Charles H. Haynes, Pres., Cliffside. 

Norcott Cotton Mills Co., F. J. Haywood, Sec and Treas., Concord. 
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Brown Manufacturing Co., F. J. Ha)rwood, Sec. and Treas., Concord. 

Brancord Mfg. Company, Chas. A. Mies, Treas., Concord. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills, J. W. Cannon, Concord. 

Franklin Cotton Mills, J. W. Cannon, Concord. 

Gibson Mfg. Company, E. C. Earnhardt, Vice-Pres., Concord. 

Kerr Bleaching, and Fin. Works, W. R. Odell, Treas., Concord. 

Hartsell Mills Co., J. L. Hartsell, Sec.-Treas. and Gen. Mgr., Concord. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, W. A. Erwin, Treas., Cooleemee. 

Dorothy Mfg. Co., Coit M. Robinson, Sec.-Treas., Dallas. 

Monarch Cotton Mill Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., Dallas. 

Morowebb Cotton Mill Co., J. O. White, Pres., Dallas. 

Delburg Cotton Mills, J. P. Munroe, Pres., Davidson. 

Linden Mfg. Company, J. P. Munroe, Pres., Davidson. 

Erwin Cotton Mills No. 2, W. A. Erwin, Treas., Duke. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, J. S. Carr, Jr., President, Durham. 

Erwin Cotton Mills 1 and 4, W. A. Erwin, Treas., W. Durham. 

Elizabeth City Cotton Mills. J. G. Gregory, Treas., Elizabeth City. 

Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., E. H. Williamson, Pres., Fayetteville. 

Victory Mfg. Company, Robert Lassiter, V.-Pres. and Treas., Fayette- 
viUe. 

Arlington Cotton Mills, L. F. Groves, Treas., Gastonia. 

Armstrong Cotton Mills Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., 
Gastonia. 

Avon Mills, S. M. Robinson, Treas., Gastonia. 

Clara Mfg. Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Dunn Mfg. Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Flint Mfg. Company, L. F. Groves, Treas., Gastonia. 

Gray Mfg. Company, J. H. Separk, Sec. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Groves Mills, Inc., L. F. Groves, Pres. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Loray Mills, Stuart W. Cramer, Pres., Gastonia. 

Modena Cotton Mills, J. O. White, Pres., Gastonia. 

Mutual Cotton Mill Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Osceola Mills, Inc., W. T. Rankin, Pres. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Ozark Mills, S. M. Robinson, Sec. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Parkdale Mills, Inc., J. H. Separk, Sec. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Piedmont Spinning Mills Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres., Gastonia. 

Pinkney Mills, Inc., R. G. Rankin, Pres. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Rex Spinning Co., J. H. Mayes, Pres., Gastonia. 

Seminole Cotton Mills Co., C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., Gas- 
tonia. 

Spencer Mountain Mills, W. T. Love, Treas., Gastonia. 

Trenton Cotton Mills, J. K. Dixon, Pres. and Treas., Gastonia. 

Minneola Mfg. Co., J. R. Yoimg, Sec. and Treas., Gibsonvillc. 

Borden Mfg. Company, P. L. Borden, Sec and Treas., Goldsboro. 

L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., Lynn B. Williamson, Sec. and Treas., Graham. 
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Pomona Mills, Inc., T. A. Hunter, Trcas., Greensboro. 

Proximity Mfg. Co., White Oak Mills, Proximity Mills, Bernard M. 
Cone. Pres., Greensboro. 

Harriet Cotton Mills, D. Y. Cooper, Pres., Henderson. 

Henderson Cotton Mills, D. Y Cooper, Pres., Henderson. 

Ivey Cotton Mill Co., A. A. Shu ford, Jr., Treas., Hickory. 

Hickory Spinning Co., H. J. Holbrook, Treas., Hickory. 

Highland Cotton Mills, J. E. Millis, Treas., High Point. 

High Shoals Company, J. S. Wier, Secretary, High Shoals. 

Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co., J. L. Nelson, Sec. and Treas., Hudson. 

Oakdale Cotton Mills, Wm. G. Ragsdale, Treas., Jamestown. 

Cannon Mfg. Company, J. W. Cannon, Kannapolis. 

EHlling Cotton Mills, A. G. Myers, W. T. Love, Kings Mountain. 

Kinston Cotton Mills, J. F. Taylor, Pres, and Treas., Kinston. 

Dickson Cotton Mills, Geo. F. Avinger, Sec. and Treas., Laurinburg. 

Scotland Cotton Mill, Geo. F. Avinger, Sec. and Treas., Laurinburg. 

Waverly Cotton Mill Co., A. M. Fairley, Supt., Laurinburg. 

Lenoir Cotton Mill, J. L. Nelson, Sec. and Treas., Lenoir. 

Moore Cotton Mill Co., J. L. Nelson, Sec. and Treas., Lenoir. 

Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., G. W. Montcastle, Treas., Lexington. 

Wennonah Cotton Mill Co., J. V. Moffitt, Sec. and Treas., Lexington. 

Elm Grove Cotton Mills, R. S. Reinhardt, Pres. and Treas., Lincolnton. 

Long Shoals Cotton Mills, D. H. Mauney, Gen. Mgr., Long Shoals. 

Lowell Cotton Mills, S. M. Robinson, Sec. and Treas., Lowell. 

Peerless Mfg. Co., S. M. Robinson, Sec. and Treas., Lowell 

Dresden Cotton Mills, H. B. Jennings, Treas., Lumberton. 

Lumberton Cotton Mills, Inc., H. B. Jennings, Treas., Lumberton. 

Jennings Cotton Mills, Inc., H. B. Jennings, Pres. and Treas., Lumber- 
ton. 

Mays Mill, Inc., Stuart W. Cramer, Pres., Mayworth. 

The Mayo Mills. W. C. Ruffin, Treas., Mayodan. 

McAden Mills, R. R. Ray, Treas., McAdenville. 

Adrian Mfg. Company, C. E. Hutchinson. Pres. and Treas., Mt. Holly. 

Nims Mfg. Company, C. E. Hutchinson, Pres. and Treas., Mt. Holly. 

Woodlawn Mfg. Company, C. E. Hutchinson, Pres. and Treas., Mt. 
Holly. 

Tuscorora Cotton Mill, Mt. Pleasant. 

Oxford Cotton Mills, R. H. Lewis, Jr., Sec.-Treas., Oxford. 

Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh. 

Pilot Cotton Mills Co., Wm. H. Williamson, Pres. and Treas., Raleigh. 

Raleigh Cotton Mills, Alf. A. Thompson, Pres. and Treas., Raleigh. 

Melrose Knitting Mill Co., F. F. Ward, Pres., Raleigh. 

Deep River Mills, Inc., R. P. Deal, Mgr., Randleman 

Roanoke Mills Co., S. F. Patterson, Treas. and Gen. Mgr., Roanoke 
Rapids. 
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Rosemary Mfg. Company, Jno. L. Patterson, Vice-Pres. and Mgr» 
Roanoke Rapids. 

Entwistle Mfg. Company, Wm. Entwistle, Pres., Rockingham. 

Pee Dee Mfg. Company, Geo. P. Entwistle, Sec. and Treas., Rocking- 
ham. 

Roberdel Mfg. Company, T. C. Leak, Pres. and Treas., Rockingham. 

Rocky Mount Mills, Thomas H. Battle, Treas., Rocky Mount. 

Edna Cotton Mills, J. B. Pipkin, Sec. and Treas., Reidsville. 

Roxboro Cotton Mills, J. A. Long, Pres., Roxboro. 

The Cleghom Mills, K. S. Tanner, Treas., Rutherfordton. 

Kesler Mfg. Co., Salisbury. 

Salisbury Cotton Mills, C. S. Morris, Agent, Salisbury. 

Ella Mfg. Company, J. R. Dover, Sec. and Treas., Shelby. 

Ivanhoe Mfg. Company, F. K. Broadhurst, Treas., Smithfield. 

Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Geo. W. Fraker, Pres., Spray. 

Leaksville Woolen Mills, J. H.Taliaferro, Pres., Spray. 

Virginia Cotton Mills, A. L. Baker, Pres., Swepsonville. 

Amazon Cotton Mills, C. G. Hill, Sec and Treas., Thomasville. 

Green River Mfg. Company. J. O. Bell, Treas., Tuxedo. 

Valdese Mfg. Company, J. L. Garrou, Treas., Valdese 

Royall Cotton Mills. R. E. Royall, Treas., Wake Forest. 

Shaw Cotton Mills, W. T. Shaw, Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Weldon. 

Whitnel Cotton Mill Co., J. L. Nelson, Sec. and Treas.. Whitnel. 

Bellwill Cotton Mills, J. W. Williamson, V.-Pres.. Wilmington. 

Arista Mills Co., A. H. Bahnson, Pres. and Treas., Winston-Salem. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., P. H. Hanes, Jr., V.Pres. and Treas., 
Winston-Salem. 

Maline Mills, W. L. Siewers, Pres. and Treas., Winston- Salem. 

Harden Mfg. Company, O. D. Carpenter, Pres.. Treas. and Mgr., 
Worth. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Abbeville Cotton Mills, J. F. Barnwell, Treas., Abbeville. 

Anderson Cotton Mills, Jas. D Hammett, Pres. and Treas., Anderson. 

Brogon Mills, Jas. P. Gossett, Pres. and Treas., Anderson. 

Equinox Mill, Robert E. Ligon, Mgr., Anderson. 

Gluck Mills, Robert E. Ligon, Gen. Mgr., Anderson. 

Orr Cotton Mills, Jas. D. Hammett, Pres. and Treas., Anderson. 

Riverside Mfg. Co., B. B. Gossett, Pres. and Treas.*, Anderson. 

Toxaway Mills, B. B. Gossett, Pres. and Treas., Anderson. 

Pendleton Mfg. Company, B. M. Aull, Manager, Autun. 

Bamberg Cotton Mills Co., John H. Cope, Pres. and Treas., Bamberg. 

The Aiken Mills, Geo. E. Spofford, Vice-Pres., Bath. 

Belton Mills, Ellison A. Smyth, Pres., Belton. 

Broadriver Mills, Dr. W. C. Hamrick, Pres. and Treas., Blacksburg. 

Calhoun Mills, Jas. P. Gossett, Pres. and Treas., Calhoun Falls. 
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Waterec Mills, A. R. Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., Camden. 

Norris Cotton Mills Co., T. M. Norris, Pres. and Treas., Cateechee. 

Issaqueena Mfg. Co., W. L. Gassaway, Pres., Central. 

Royal Mills, H. A. Maas, Treas., Chirleston. 

Baldwin Cotton Mills, Alex Long, Pres, and Treas., Chester. 

Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co., R. P. Roberts, Treas., Cherokee Falls. 

The Seminole Mills, Geo. E. Spofford, Vice-Pres., Clearwater. 

Clifton Mfg. Company, J. C. Evins, Pres. and Treas., Clifton. 

Lydia Cotton Mills, Cassius M. Bailey, Sec. and Treas., Clinton. 

Pacific Mills, Hampton Mills Dept., Irving Southworth, Agent, CoKim- 
bia. 

Alice Mills, J. M. Geer, Pres. and Treas., Easley. 

Easley Cotton Mills, J. M. Geer, Pres. and Treas., Easley. 

Glenwood Cotton Mills, W. M. Hagood, Pres. and Treas., Easley. 

Addison Mills, A. R. Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., Edgefield. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co., G. W. Grier, Sec., Fairmont. 

Cohannet Mills, B. M. Aull, Gen. Mgr. 

Limestone Mills, W. C. Hamrick, Jr., Asst., Treas., Gaffney. 

Hamrick Mills, W. C. Hamrick, Pres. and Treas., GaflFney. 

D. E. Converse Co., W. E. Lindsay, Pres. and Treas., Glendale. 

Banna Mfg. Co., Geo. M. Wright, Pres^ Goldville. 

Republic Cotton Mills, Robert S. Mebane, Pres.. Great Falls. 

American Spinning Company, J. H. Morgan, Pres. and Treas., Green- 
ville. 

Brandon Mills, Aug. W. Smith, Pres. and Treas., Greenville. 

Camperdown Mills, Allen J. Graham, Treas., Greenville. 

Conestee Mills, Thomas L Charles, Pres. and Treas., Greenville. 

Dunean Mills, J. Adger Smyth, Jr., Pres., Greenville. 

Judson Mills, B. E. Geer, Pres. and Treas., Greenville. 

F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., F. W. Poe, Pres. and Treas., Greenville. 

Poinsett Mills, Aug. W. Smith, Pres. and Treas., Greenville 

Union Bleaching and Finishing Co., John W. Arrington, Pres., Green- 
ville. 

Victor Monaghan Mills, W. E. Beattie, Treas., Greenville. 

Woodside Cotton Mills, John T. Woodside, Pres., Greenville. 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., Jas. D. Hammett, Pres. and Treas., Honea Path. 

Inman Mills, J. A. Chapman, Pres. and Treas., Inman. 

Langley Mills, Geo. E. SpoflFord, Vice-Pres., Langley. 

Panola Cotton Mills, S. H. McGee, Pres. and Treas., Greenwood. 

Grendel Mills, A. F. McKissisk, Pres. and Treas., Greenwood. 

Laurens Cotton Mills, W. S. Montgomery, Treas., Laurens. 

Watts Mills, Harald C. Smith, Agent, Laurens. 

Lockhart Mills, J. Roy Fant, Asst Treas., Lockhart. 

Marlboro Cotton Mills, Claude Gore, Treas., McColl. 
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Mollohon Mfg. Company, Geo. W. Summer, Pres. and Treas., New- 
berry. 

Newberry Cotton Mills, Z. F. Wright, Pres. and Treas., Newberry. 

Pelzer Mfg. Co., Ellison A. Smyfh, Pres.. Pelzer. 

Pickens Mills, W. M. Hagood, Pres. and Treas., Pickens. 

Piedmont Mfg. Co., W. E. Beattie. Pres. and Treas., Piedmont. 

Victoria Cotton Mills, J. F. Bell, Sec. and Treas.. Rock Hill. 

Aragon Cotton Mills, Alex. Long, Pres. and Treas.. Rock Hill. 

Arcade Cotton Mills, Alex. Long, Pres. and Treas., Rock Hill. 

Hamilton-Carhartt Cotton Mills, W. G. Henderson, Gen. Mgr.. Rock 
Hill. 

Wymojo Yam Mills, C. B. Armstrong, Pres. and Treas., Rock Hill. 

Manchester Cotton Mills, J. R. Barron, Pres., Rock Hill. 

Arkw right Mills, R. Z. Gates, Pres. and Treas., Spartanburg. 

Chesnee Mills, John A. Law, Pres. and Treas., Spartanburg. 

Drayton Mills, Ben W. Montgomery, Pres. and Treas., Spartanburg. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., V. M. Montgomery, Pres. and Treas., Spartanburg. 

Saxon Mills, John A. Law, Pres. and Treas., Spartanburg. 

Spartan Mills, W. S. Montgomery, Pres. and Treas., Spartanburg. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co., D. L. Jennings, Pres. and Treas., Spartanburg. 

Monarch Cotton Mills, Emslie Nicholson, Treas., Union. 

Union Buffalo Mills Co., H. B. Jennings, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., 
Union. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., J. F. MacEnroe, Asst. Treas., Ware Shoals. 

Oconee Mills, Robert Lassiter, Pres., Westminster 

Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Company, Alex Long, Pres. and Treas., Whitmire. 

Williamston Mills, J. P. Gossett, Pres. and Treas., Williamston. 

Winnsboro Mills, A. R. Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., Winnsboro. 

W. S. Gray Cotton Mills, W. H. Gray, Pres. and Treas.. Woodruff. 

Woodruff Cotton Mills, L. W. Smith, Vice-Pres., Woodruff. 

Neely Mfg. Co., W. B. Moore, Pres. and Treas., York. 

Travora Cotton Mills, W. B. Moore, Pres. and Treas., York. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson Fibre Company, J. B. Young, Manager, Bemis. 

Thatcher Spinning Co., Herbert S. Thatcher, Treas., Chattanooga. 

Elk Cotton Mills, Ernest Rees, Pres., Fayetteville. 

Brookside Mills, Knoxville. 

Knoxville Cotton Mills, C. T. Leonhardt, Sec. and Treas., Knoxville. 

Morgan & Hamilton Co. (Wariota Mills), Jo. B. Morgan, Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Bonham Cotton Mills, J. C. Saunders, Mgr. and Treas., Bonham. 
Corsicana Cotton Mills, M. E. Woodrow, Sec. and Mgr., Corsicana. 
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Dallas Cotton Mills, Jas. T. Howard, Pres. and Trcas., Dallas. 

Denison Cotton Mill Co., W. B. Munson, Jr., Treas. and Mgr., Dcnison. 

lUsca Cotton Mfg. Co., F. P. Files, V.-Prcs. and Mgr., Itasca. 

Texas Cotton Mills Co., Paul K. McKenncy, Treas., McKinney. 

Postex Cotton Mills, Post City. 

Sherman Mfg. Co., Clinton Phelps, Pres., Sherman. 

Waxahachie Cotton Mills. E. A. DuBose, Sec. and Treas., Waxahachie. 

Brazos Valley Cotton Mills. W. L. Steele, Sec, West. 

VIRGINIA 
Riverside and Dan River Mills, H. R. Fitzgerald, Treas., Danville. 

OKLAHOMA 
Pioneer Cotton Mills, J. E. Douglas, Pres., Guthrie. 

MARYLAND 

Mt. Vernon- Woodberry Mills Co., Howard Baetjer, Pres., Baltimore. 
Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E. Hooper, Pres., Woodberry. 
Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co. (Hooperwood Mills), Wm. E. Hooper, 
Pres., Baltimore. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., C. L. Gilliland, Treas., Chester. 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

F. C. Abbott, F. C. Abbott & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

C. T. Airey, Freight Traffic Mgr., Central of Ga. Ry., Savannah, Ga. 

Albany Lubricating Co., Adam Cook's Sons, New York City. 

R. O. Alexander, Charlotte, N. C. 

Isaac Andrews, Andrews Loom Reed and Harness Works, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

J. Arthur Atwood, Wauregan Co., Quinebaug Co., Wauregan, Conn. 

James Austin, American Thread Co., 260 West Broadway, New York 
City. 

J. M. Ballamy, Manager, Thomson Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 

B. J. Barry, A. D. Juillard & Co., New York City. 

E. Howard Bennett, American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston, 
Mass. 

C. B. Bidwell, American Audit Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bonner & Barnewall, P. R. Bonner, Pres., New York City. 
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Charles N. Borden, Treas., Richard Borden Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 

E. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co., New York City. 
Arthur T. Bradlee, Wm. Whitman Company, Boston, Mass. 

A. H. Brenner, Agent, Geo. H. McFadden & Bros.' Agency, Augusta, 

Ga. 
Robert E. Buck, Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. L. Bussey, N. P. Sloan Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
G. T. Buxton, Charlotte, N. C 
R. J. Caldwell Co., 15 Park Row, New York. 
D. A. Carrick, Sycamore Mills, Boston, Mass. 
Carolina Power and Light Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
G. N. Carter, I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H. 
George Bradford Chadwick, Yam Broker, Providence, R. I. 
Albert H. Chamberlain, Treas., Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Charles S. Child, Wilson & Bradbury, 217 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
John F. Clark, John F. Clark & Co., 818 Gravier Street, New Orleans, 

La. 
Melvin H. Coffon, 232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robert Cohn, Cohn & Ellett, Memphis, Tcnn. 
C. W. Coker, Treas., Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Clarence L. Collins & Co., 27-29 Thomas St., New York. 
Commercial National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 
John F. Conway, Mgr. Yam Dept, K F. Drew & Co., 50 Broad St, 

New York. 
Charles C. Copeland, Cannon Mills, 55 Worth Street, New York City. 
Cora Products Refining Company, New York City. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

F. M. Cramp & Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jas. M. Curran, Manager, A. D. Julliard & Co., New York City. 

J. H. Cutter, Care of J. H. Cutter & Co., Charlotte. N. C. 

John L. Dabbs, Southern \ianager. National Aniline and Chemic^ 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

R. 1. Dalton, Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 

A. Lockwood Danielson, Treas., Quinebaug & Wauregan Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Rogers W. Davis, Southera Agent, Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte N. C. 

H. M. Davison, Vice-PrcSn Davbon Publishing Co., 50 Union Square, 
New York. 

C. P. Delahunty, Pres. Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, Pa. 

H. A. DctwUder, Valvolinc Oil Co.. 4001 N. 5th St. Phfladelphia. Pa. 

M. R. Dickson. The Parish Co., 110 Worth St, New York. 

Franklin W. D'Olier, 3rd and Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. F. Dommerich. L* F. Dommerich & Co.. 254 Fourth Ave, New York 
City. 
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S. F. Dribben, Pres. Cone Export and Commission Co., 63 Worth 
St., New York. 

Charles A. Dunning, Asst. Secretary and Treasurer, Boomer & Bos- 
chert Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jesse P. Eddy. Tillinghast Stiles & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Burton Etherington, Care of Franklin D'Olier & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. H. Evans, C. E Riley & Co., 63 Leonard St., New York. 

Chas. C. Ferrell, President, Farnsworth-Evans Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

William Firth, Boston, Mass. 

Forney & Co., 350 Broadway, New York. 

Geo. W. Forrester, Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur C. Freeman, H. W. Butterworth & Sons, York and Cedar Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

John F. Fyans, Fyans, Frascr & Blackway Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Howard I. Gardner, E. F. Child & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Gardiner Hall, Jr., & Co., South Wallington, Conn. 

H. P. Garland, Garland Mfg. Company, Saco, Maine. 

Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co., J. H. Daingerfield, Pres., A. W. Latta, 
Treas., M. and M. Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roland Gerry, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ryan L. Gilkey, Albert Ivans Croll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martin P. Glynn, Cannon Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank K. Goldey, Paulson Linkroum & Co., 87 I^onard St, New Yorw 
City. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Grant Yam Co., Gro. P. Grant, Jr., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Arthur D. Greene, Treas., A. W. Harris Oil Co., Providence, R. I. 
Albert W. Gregory, Gregory & Banks, 467 Broadway, New York. 
W. S. Griffin, Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 
E. A. Groff, Mgr. Foreign Trade Dept, National City Bank, 55 Wall 
St., New York City. 

C. M. Guggenheimer, Treas., Cone Export and Commission Co., 63 

Worth St., New York. 
J. Temple Gwathway, Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 56 Beaver St., New 

York City. 
Paul F. Haddock. A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arthur W. Harris, Southern Mgr., American Warp Drawing Machine 

Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
A. W. Harris Oil Co., Arthur D. Greene, Treas., Providence, R. I. 
Haines, Morehouse & Woodford, 83-85 Worth St., New York. 
J. C. Haskell, President, Atlantic Compress Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Frank G. Hall. Stein, Hall & Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 
T. E. Hatch, 11 Franklin St., Boston. Mass. 
Edgar F. Hathaway, 289 A Street, Boston, Mass. 
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T. Holt Haywood, T. Holt Haywood Cotton Goods Dept, Fred'k Victor 
& Achdis, 65 Leonard Street, New York City. 

Charles R. Hebard, 220 Broadway, Room 2001, New York. 

Moses Heineman, 247 Church Street, New York City. 

Charles O. Herx, Herx & Eddy, 113 Worth St., New York City.^ 

Wm. B. Hodge, Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte. N. C. 

Miles P. Hoffman, 418 Mariner and Merchants Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Charles M. Holmes, Treas., Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Edwin Howard, Southern Agent, Mason Machine Works, Greenville, 
S. C. 

C. R. Howe, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Providence, R. I. 

Samuel T. Hubbard, Hubbard Bros., 66 Beaver St., New York City. 

W. Hustace Hubbard, Hubbard Bros, 66 Beaver St., New York City. 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, N. C. 

Edward S. Hyde, Hyde, Rakestraw & Company, 226 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joseph B. Jamieson, 71 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Robt. R. Jenks, Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Johnson & Johnson, New York City. 

Hugh McK. Jones, Robert McK. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. Walker Jones, The Beckert Needle & ,Supply Co., 4929 Greene St, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. M. Keeler, Care of Whitin Machine Works, 312 Marlboro St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank B. Kenney, President, T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Patrick W. Keman, Lowell Bleachery, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. S. Klebart. Field Mgr., Textile Dept., J. B. Ford Company, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

A. Klipstein & Co., 644 Greenwich Street New York City. 

E, C. Klipstein, Treas. A. Klipstein & Co., 644-654 Greenwich St, 
New York. 

Louis W. Knowles, Asst. Cashier, Liberty National Bank, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Hugo Koblenzcr, The New Brun«;wick Chemical Co., New Bnmswick, 
N. J. 

H. B. Lacy, Care of Walker Bros. & Co., New Orleans, La. 

E Lang. Gulf Refining Co., Hurt Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. S. Lee, Southern Power Company. Charlotte, N. C. 

J. C. Leslie, Cannon Mills, New York City. 

Leonard C. Linkroum, Paulson, Linkroum ft Co.. 87 Leonard St, New 
York City. 

Ronald T. Lyman, Treas., Boston Mfg. Co., 50 State St., Boston Mass. 

W. Gorgon McCabe & Co., Charleston, S. C 
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Peter B. McManus, Prcs, and Trcas., Home Bleach and Dye Works, 
Pawtuckct, R. I. 

Thomas D. Mackay, T. Holt Haywood Dcpt^ Frcdic Vietor & Achelis, 
65 Leonard Street, New York City. 

Geo. I Macy, F. B. Macy & Co., Brokers, New Bedford, Mass. 

Charles T. Main, 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Lett B. Malone, Catlin & Co., New York City. 

Edward D. Marsh, Care of Post & Flagg, New York City. 

J. P. Marston, 247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Louis J. Matos, Cassella Color Co., Chemical Engineer, 182 Front 
St, New York City. 

E. W. Matthews, TraflSc Manager, Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga. 

H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 

Charles A. Meister. 215-219 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Herbert Midgely, Pres. and Genl Manager, Howard Bros. Mfg. Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 

Gardiner H. Miller, Care of Hopkins, Dwight & Co., New York City. 

John M. Miller, Jr., First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

J. R. Mitchell, Mitchell & Bissell Co., 227 Fulton St., New York City. 

William Mitchell, Care of Gwathmey & Co., New York City. 

J. J. Mitchell, Jr.. James E. Mitchell Co., 122-124 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. B. Mitchell, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chas. B. Moore, Manager, Knowles Steam Pump Works, Boston, Mass. 

L. P. MuUer, L. P. Muller & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. M. Murray, Sec Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc., 1050 Military 

Road. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., C. H. Newell, Providence, R. L 
Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

George Nichols, Care of Minot, Hooper & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Theodore O. Nicholson, 161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. W. Peabody, General Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. C. Pennal, Manager, Jas. F. White & Co., New York City. 

A. C. Phelps, v.- Pres. and Mgr., Harby & Company, Inc., Sumter, 
S. C. 

B. F. Phillipson, American Metal Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway. New York. 

P. O. Box 957. 

A. W. Pickford. Asst Cashier, Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., Pierce Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 

Henry Plauche, Asst. Sec. and Asst Supt, New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change. New Orleans, La. 

C. M. Plowman, C. M. Plowman & Co., Philadelphi% Pa, 
C. T. Plunkett Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 

J. Harper Poor, Amory, Browne & Company, New York City. 
Wm. H. Porcher, Stuart W. Cramer. Charlotte. N. C. 
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Potter & Johnson Machine Co., John Johnston, Treas., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Theodore H. Price, 82 Beaver Street, New York City. 

Puttman-Hooker & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William K. Quilhot, S. Quilhot & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Thomas Roby, Thomas Roby, Inc., 215 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Rau & Company, New York City. 

Ellis Ransdell, Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

M. R. Reeves, Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., 69 Leonard St., New York 

City. 
R. E. Reeves, Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., 58 and 60 Worth St.. New 

York City. 
Alfred Reinhart, Cotton Merchant, Alexandria, Egypt. '^ 
M. V. Richards, Southern Railway, Land and Industrial Agent, 

Washington, D. C. 

E. R. Richardson, Asst. Treasurer, H. & B. American Machine Co., 

Providence, R. I. 
L. W. Robert, Jr., Robert & Co.. Engineers. 821 Chandler Building, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Malcolm Roberts, J. H. Lane & Co., 334 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
H. S. Roberts, General Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacob Rosenberg, J. J. & A. Rosenberg, 610 Broadway, New York. 
Henry W. Roth, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry H. Royce, Royce & Co., 55 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 

City. 

F. K. Rupprecht, Converse & Co., 78^1 Worth Street, New York City. 
Geo. St. Amant, Mohr & Fenderl, 84 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Charles E. Sampson, Catlin & Company, New York. 

M. C. Sanders, Bradford Belting Co., 201-11 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 

Schell, Longstreth Company, 230 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. H. Schoolfield, Southern Cotton Yam Co., Inc., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Henry L. Scott, Henry L. Scott & Co., Providence, R. I. 

H. F. Searles, Treas. Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

L. H. Sellars, Secretary, Cone Export and Commission Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Alexander Sellers, Wm. Sellers & Co.. Inc., 1600 Hamilton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herman Seydel, Pres^ Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Walter M. Sharpies, Jr., 123 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. J. Shambow, Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Arthur N. Sheldon, F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence. R. I. 

Reinhard Siedenburg, Jr., 75 Cotton Exchange, New York City. 

Julius Siegbert, 114 Green Street, New York City. 

H. F. Simons, 438 Broadway, New York. 

J. E. Sirrine, Mill Architect and Engineer, Greenville, S. C. 
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Wm. G. Sirrinc, Pres. and Trcas. Security Storage Co., Greenville, S. C. 

G. G. Slaughter, Purchasing Agent, Greenville, S. C. 

Elijah P. Smith, Woodward Baldwin & Co., New York City. 

F. V. L. Smith, SKF Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. Wood Smith, The Stafford Company, Rcadville, Mass. 

J. H. Spencer, Barber-Coleman Company, Greenville, S. C. 

H. C Spence, Treas. & Gen. Mgr., Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 

Springs & Co., New York City. 

Alexander Sprunt & Son; Cotton Exporters, Charlotte, N. C. 

Francis V. Steams, F. V. Steams & Co., 7-9 Thomas Street, New 
York City. 

Phfl S. Steel, W. M. & F. W. Sharpies, 123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J. P. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., 23 Thomas St, New York. 

W. F. Stiles, Treas. OrswcU Mills. Fitchburg, Mass. 

James Strang, Boston, Mass. 

John F. Street, Jno. F. Street & Company, Providence, R. I. 

E. Kent Swift, Asst Treas., Whitin Machine Works, Wfaitinsville, 
Mass. 

Edward T. Switzer, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 310 Lafayette Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 

Textile Mill Supply Co., P. L. McMahon, Treas., Charlotte, N. C. 

Textile World Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 

R. Thackray, Sales Mgr., The Swan & Finch Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York. 

J. Henry Thorpe, Sales Agent, U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

James Thomson, P. O. Box 820, New Bedford, Mass. 

John N. Tracey, Secretary, The Riddle Company, 314 M. & M. 
Building, Philadelphia. 

John F. Trainor, Treas., John F. Trainor Co.,^ 291 Broadway, New 
York. 

U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 
U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 
Walker W. Vick, Vice-President, The Manufacturers Agents Co., Inc., 

61 Broadway, New York City. 
George Walcott, Hunter Mfg. and Com. Co., 58-60 Worth St, New 

York, N. Y. 
R B. Walden, Com Products Refining Co., New York City. 
W. C. Waldo, The Veeder Mfg. Co.. Hartford, Conn. 
J. F. Wallworth, J. F. Wallworth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. H. Waterman, Wm. Whitman Co., Inc., 78 Chauncy St, Boston, 

Mass. 
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C. S. Webb. Cotton, Greenville. S. C. 

Charles J. Webb & Co.. 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Edward M. Weld, 82-92 Beaver St., New York City. 

Alexander West. U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 

Fred H. White, Cotton Mill Machinery and Equipment, Charlotte, 

N. C. 
H. T. Whitin, Treas., Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass. 
C. Whitman & Company, 39 Leonard St., New York City. 
William Whitman Co., Inc., 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Morris Whitridge, Whitridge, White & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sam'l S. Widger, Catlin & Co., Boston Mass. 
John S. Williams, Williams, Smithwick & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
J. L. Wilson, Jas. L. Wilson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. H. Wylie, Jr., General Electric Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Charles C. Young, The Bayer Co., Inc., P. O. Box 2162, New York City. 



ASSOCIATE CORPORATE MEMBERS 

American Moistening Co., Frank B. Comins, V.-Pres. and Treas., 120 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Cotton States Belting and Supply Co., J. J. Disoway, Pres., Wm. M. 
Bricken, Sec. and Treas., Atlanta, Ga. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, E. E. Howard, Vice-Pres., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Draper Corporation, Geo. A. Draper, Treas., Hopedale, Mass. 

B. H. Bristow Draper, Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Fred W. Easton, Treas., Pawtucket, R. I. 

General Asbestos and Rubber Co., C. B. Jenkins, Pres., Charleston, S. C. 

General Fire Extinguisher Co., J. W. Conway, Southern Mgr., Atlanta- 
Charlotte. 

Harding Tilton & Co., 320 Broadway. New York City. 

Hope Mill Supply Co., Geo. H. Bridge, Jr., Sec. W. E. Gleason, Treas., 
Providence, R. I. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Clare H. Draper, Treas., Milford, Mass. 

Hunter Mfg. and Commission Co., New York City. 

B. H. Jones, Treas. and Sec, Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

J. H. Lane & Co., 334 Fourth Ave., New York, F. Cort Johnson, 
President. 

Geo. H. McFadden, Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 121 Chestnut St.. Phil- 
adelphia. 

Odell Hardware Co., J. Norman Wills, Treas., Greensboro, N. C. 

Junius Parker, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

James E^ Reynolds & Co., 70 Thomas Street, New York City. 
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Charles E. Riley, C. E. Riley Co^ 161 Devonshire St, Boston, Mass. 
Saco Lowell Shops, F. J. Hale, Gen. Agt., 79 Franklin St., Boston, 

Mass. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Cotton Mills and Commission Co., Irvin B. Tiedeman, Pres., 

72 Leonard Street. New York. 
J. Spencer Turner & Co., John E. Rousmaniere, President, 86 Worth 

Street, New York City, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., 23 Thomas Street, New York City. 
Walker Electric and Plumbing Co., 601 Rhodes Building, R. M. Walker, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Ridley Watts, Watts-Stebbins & Co., 44-46 Leonard St., New York 

City. 
Whitin Machine Works, E. Kent Swift, Asst. Treas., Whitinsville, 

Mass. 
James L. Wilson & Co., Jas. L. Wilson, 239 Chestnut Street. Phila- 
delphia. 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
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PROGRAM 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 

8.00 p. M. 
Convention called to Order. 
President's Annual Address. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Appointment of Committees: 

(a) Nominations. 

(b) Resolutions. 
Announcements. 

9:00 p. M. 
Smoker. 



THURSDAY, MAY 2 

9:00 A. M. — Paper, by Arno S. Pearse, Manchester, England, on "Aims 
and Objects of the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners* and Manufacturers' Association," to be read by Daniel 
J. Danker, of Boston. 

10:00 A. M. Joint Session. Group Discussion — Topic: "America's 
Place in World Trade." Chairman D. Y. Cooper, Henderson, 
N. C, former president American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and Chairman Committee on Exports and Imports, National 
Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 

Addresses by : 

Dr. Frank W. Taussig, Chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission: "Our Fight for Foreign Trade After the War"; 
Gilbert H. Montague, of New York: "Co-operation under the 

Webb Bill"; 
George A. O'Reilly, New York: "Providing Credit Facilities for 

our Foreign Trade"; 
Ernest B. Filsinger, New York: "Our Stake in Latin America"; 
Frederick A. Halscy, New York: "The Metric System in Export 

Trade." 
Daniel E. Douty, New York: "Our Trade with the Orient." 

These addresses will be followed by an open forum, in which those 
participating will be limited to five-minute talks. Among those who 
will take part in the forum will be Dr. Edward E. Pratt, former 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce; and Ralp M. Odell, Manager of the 
Foreign Trade Department of Amory, Browne & Co. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00 p. M. Joint Session. Group discussion on "Labor Problems." 
Chairman Albert Farwell Bemis, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, 
Managing Director of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
and Consulting Engineer of the General Electric Company, is pre- 
paring the program for this discussion, which will inform the 
members of both Associations as to important phases of the labor 
problem in general, and under war conditions in particular. Mr. 
Alexander will present a symposium on the subject, introducing 
it by charting on the blackboard the vital features of the problem 
and their relation to each other. Following this, members of Mr. 
Alexander's staff and other experts will give short talks on each 
of the important points. 

The session will close with a general discussion of the whole subject. 

4:30 p. M. Meeting Board of Governors, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 

7:00 p. M. Annual Banquet under auspices of Nationl Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers. Chairman Stuart W. Cramer, 
toastmaster. Honor guest, Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

FRIDAY, MAY 3 

10:00 A. M. — Group Discussion on "War Problems in Industry." 
Chairman Fuller E. Callaway, of La Grange, Ga., President of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. Addresses by: 

Benjamin F. Harris, of Champaign, III. : "The Business Man and 
the Problems of Today and Tomorrow"; 

Charles H. Sabin, President of the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York: "Adjusting Industry to the Strain of War Finance"; 

William Butterworth, of Moline, 111. : "Co-ordinating our Industries 
for War Work": 

Arthur R. Marsh, of New York: "Quantity Production of Essentials 
— The Nation's First Duty;" 

Walter M. Kidder, of New York : "Fuel Conservation in War Time." 

These addresses will be followed by a general discussion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00 P. M. — Joint Session. Group discussion on "Research as an Aid 
to Industrial Efficiency." Chairman Edwin Farnham Greene, Chair- 
man of the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 

Addresses by: 

Dr. George E. Hale, Washington, D. C, who will deal with the work of 
the National Research Council, of which he is Chairman. 
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Dr. Charles L. Reese, Chemical Director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co., of Wilmington, Del; 
Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Associate Director of the Mellon Institute, 

at Pittsburg; 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees, of Rochester, N. Y. : "Organization of a Research 

Laboratory." 
These papers will be followed by a general discussion. 
4:00 p. M. — Business Session, American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, President Callaway presiding. 
Reports of Committees: 

Foreign Trade. 

Membership. 
Legislation — National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 
Traffic — National Industrial Conference Board. 

Resolutions. 

Nominations. 
Election of officers. 
New business. 
Adjournment. 
5 :00 p. M. — Reception to wives and daughters of members and guests, 

with music, appropriate entertainment, and refreshments. 
7:00 p. M. Annual Meeting National Council of American Cotton 

Manufacturers. 

The Convention Committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association is made up as follows: 

J. T. Broadbent, New York, Chairman; C. B. Bryant, Charlotte; 
Ridley Watts, New York; William Baldwin, New York; R. M. Miller, 
Jr., Charlotte; T. H. Rennie, Pell City, Ala.; Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, 
Greenville, S. C; W. E. Beattie, Greenville, S. C, John A. Law, 
Spartanburg, S. C. ; Harry L. Williams, Columbus, Ga. ; Allen F. John- 
son, Atlanta; Paul K. McKenney, Texas; A. W. McLellan, New 
Orleans; Jo. B. Morgan, Nashville; M. R. Reeves, New York; Ger- 
rish Milliken, New York; T. Holt Haywood, New York; B. H. 
Bristow Draper, Hopedale; Malcom D. Whitman, New York; and 
Robert Amory, Boston. 
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RULES TO GOVERN THE CONVENTION 



1. The deliberations of this body will be governed by the Manual 
of Rules used by the United States Senate. 

2. Members addressing the chair will please announce their name 
and State to which they belong in order to receive proper recognition. 

3. Remarks by members on the floor shall be limited to ten min- 
utes, and additional time shall be granted by consent of the Convention. 
Under no circumstances shall an extension beyond thirty minutes be 
granted except by unanimous consent of the Convention. 

4. No member shall be permitted to speak twice on the same subject 
except by consent of the Convention. 

5. All resolutions to the Convention shall be presented in dupli- 
cate, signed by the proponent and handed to the Secretary, to be by 
him referred to the President without reading or debate. 

6. Each active member shall be entitled to vote or speak on any 
matter presented before the Convention. 

7. Discussion of any subject may be terminated at any time by vote 
of the Convention. 
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Twenty-Second Annual Convention 



OFTHB 



American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 

HBLD AT 

New York, May 1, 2 and 3, 1918 

BILTMORB HOTEL 



FIRST DAY 

BUSINESS MEETING, FOUNTAIN ROOM, BILTMORE HOTEL 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 1, 1918 

The Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association was called to order at 8:30 
o'clock, p. m., by the President, Fuller E. Callaway of La- 
Grange, Ga., in the Fountain Room of the Biltmore Hotel. 
The hall was crowded. 

The President: We will now begin. It gives me great 
pleasure to see so many of our Southern manufacturers and 
their friends present here this evening. We have had many 
conventions but I believe this one is going to eclipse all others 
in attendance and interest. I note a few empty chairs here at 
the front and quite a company gathered about the door. Will 
everybody please come to the front A five dollar fine will be 
levied against everyone leaving a vacant seat in front of him, 
and the money will be given to the Red Cross. 

This statement was followed by a gathering at the front of 
the room, all the chairs being taken. 

PRESIDENT CALLAWAY'S ADDRESS 

The President: Gentlemen: 

I am glad that so many of you have responded to this call to the 
Twenty-second Annual Convention of your Association, and I trust 
that this gathering of the leading spirits of our industry — ^this time in 
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a joint session which brings together representatives from all sections 
of our country — may prove unusually beneficial and enjoyable. The 
fact that the two associations are meeting together reflects a recogni- 
tion of the need of the hour in the common danger which confronts 
our country; we need as never before to get together, to co-ordinate 
and pool our minds, our energies and our hearts toward meeting the 
needs of the situation. 

Having been honored with the Presidency of the Association the 
past year, I deem it appropriate to sound the keynote of our spirit and 
purposes. I wish that this mission might have been entrusted to more 
competent hands, for I am a mighty poor speaker, as you will discover 
before I get through. So I am not going to try to make a speech; 
I am just going to talk to you as man to man, and as brothers and fellows 
in a common cause, and that cause the one upon which our highest 
hopes and endeavors must be centered/ since everything we hold dear is 
involved in the outcome of the mighty conflict now raging in Europe. 
OUR FIRST TASK 

That we must flnish this thing which the German war lords have 
started is apparent to all who have given any thought to the matter, 
I am sure. That it must be settled right, is the determination of every 
true American, I am equally sure. How, then, may the cotton manu- 
facturing industry most effectively do its part for the national defense, 
becomes the subject in which we are most interested. 

In making a few suggestions along this line I want to be careful to 
avoid anything bordering upon that form of exploitation or self-delu- 
sion which is all too common in our country these days, I am sorry to 
say. It has been aptly termed "parioteering," Some of the instances 
which are coming to our notice would be ludicrous if they were not 
so tragically futile. Selfish interests, intent only upon preserving 
their particular businesses, are pandering to our natural love of ease 
and luxury by advancing the wildest sort of panaceas for winning the 
war. A few days ago I saw a catalog from one of the great department 
stores of this city, which they had labeled as a "win-the-war" number, 
and we are being told to commit this extravagance and that with the 
insidious argument that in some way it will help to win the war. 
Against this we have the solemn declaration of our great President 
that, for the time being, all interests, energies and resources must be 
centered upon this supreme effort, and the exhortation of Mr. McAdoo 
that we must get down to a basis of half-soled shoes and trousers. 

As I see it, the time has come for casting aside all poses and pre- 
tenses. It is not a matter of patriotism at all, but one of self-preserva- 
tion. We have got to do our level best if we would save our loved 
ones from violation and our fair land from the horrors which have 
been visited upon Belgium, Serbia, Roumania and Northern France. 
It is in this spirit, therefore, that I submit a few suggestions : 
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HELP, NOT HINDER 

First of all, I would say that each unit of our industry must practice 
the virtue of self-reliance, anticipating and meeting its problems as far 
as possible, without burdening the Government as to finances, labor or 
fuel supply, or in any other way. Instead of asking help we must be 
prepared to give it The Government has more than it can do with the 
primary problems of placing men on the firing line and getting equip- 
ment and supplies to them. It is up to us, therefore, to fill the gaps 
made in our labor forces through the operations of the draft and the 
call for skilled workers on ships and other things most vitally needed; 
to anticipate our needs as to fuel and other supplies, and to be ready 
at all times to turn our plants to the production of goods needed by the 
Government 

Of course labor supply is the factor of prime importance. It is re- 
markable how much can be done in this direction through the applica- 
tion of ingenuity and earnest eflFort. We must call into effective 
action hitherto untouched sources of labor. We must contrive to draw 
in many of our older men and our single women to take the places of 
those who have gone to the front There are a great many d^art- 
ments in the mills which can be operated entirely with colored help, 
supervised by white overseers possessing the needed tact and patience. 
If handled in the right manner this can be accomplished without conflict 
between the races, and will make effective an entirely new and hitherto 
unused labor supply. 

Since conditions are against the building of new mill units, we must 
put on night shifts, making, in effect, two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before insofar as our industry is concerned. 

LABOR 

A factor of great importance in the handling of labor is to keep the 
workers and their families contented. This means not only paying 
good wages, but maintaining the best living conditions possible. "Wel- 
fare work," it is most commonly called, but from my own experience I 
hold that those who do anything along these lines are merely showing 
an enlightened self-interest. The interests of the company and its 
workers are inter-dependent, and that mill which does most toward 
making living conditions pleasant, toward holding a stable supply of 
contented labor, is the one which is most likely to prosper. Changes 
in the working forces are costly, as we all know, and it is good business 
to strive to avoid such changes. 

Among our mills we began working along these lines years ago. Our 
first move was the establishment of a Mission, which includes a Hos- 
pital-Infirmary, with a staff of visiting nurses, and a Kindergarten. 
From this beginning we have branched out into various lines, until 
now we are maintaining several branches of the kindergarten and one 
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of the best graded public schools in the county. We have under con- 
struction now a $50,000 Y. M. C. A. Community Building, and will 
begin work soon on a large addition to the hospital. 

A park has been provided, and about eighteen months ago we or- 
ganized what we called the "Southwest LaGrange Improvement Asso- 
ciation," this being a department devoted especially to village and 
home improvement work. Thousands of fruit and nut-bearing trees, 
grape vines and roses have been planted in the yards, and a fine begin- 
ning has been made toward the planting of hedges throughout the com- 
munities. The practical problems of food supply are being met by 
especial co-operation toward the making of home gardens, more than 
a thousand gardens having been planted this year. At each of our mills 
there has been set aside a large tract of ground over which the Skinner 
system of irrigation was installed. Small garden plots were laid off 
and the boys and girls org^anized into garden clubs. These have shown 
highly gratifying results. 

In connection with the work of this Improvement Association, we 
have built two greenhouses. At first thought one might be inclined to 
wonder if this were not carrying things too far, but these greenhouses 
have been among the most successful features we have provided. They 
enable the starting of early vegetable plants for the gardens and also 
provide free storage for ferns and other ornamental potted plants 
belonging to the families of the operatives. 

Last year we started a laundrj', and this too has proved a great 
success. 

WELFARE WORK 

About two years ago we embarked upon what seemed then the 
wildest sort of experiment. This was the provision of a home for girl 
and women workers. A large, substantial frame building somewhat 
on the order of a school dormitory was built and equipped with all 
modem conveniences, including good plumbing, steam heat, electricity 
and screens. The furnishings and equipment are of good quality, the 
aim being to go further than a mere boarding house, but to provide a 
real home. This building, which we call "The Martha Washington Inn," 
is operated by the mill company. A capable, experienced and Christian 
matron was employed and her management of the home has been 
most successful. We have the satisfaction of knowing that we are not 
only providing the mill with a good class of dependable women 
workers, but that these young women are being helped toward attain- 
ing health, culture, refinement and independence as well. I would 
commend to you especially this idea of building such homes in every 
one of your communities, and will be pleased to give any further 
information on this subject to any who may be interested. 

An important part of all work of this nature is to make sure that 
it is organized and carried out as efficiently as are the direct business 
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Operations; without system and organization, not only will failure 
ensue, wasting money, but such failure will re-act unfavorably upon 
those whom it is intended to reach. For this reason, each branch or 
department of work should be placed under a responsible head, all of 
the branches co-ordinating, of course, but having the head of each 
branch or division definitely charged with the responsibility for his 
particular part. 

SCHOOLS 

The educational side is under charge of a capable staff of seventeen 
teachers. All of these teachers live in the mill community in a com- 
fortable home provided for this purpose, and, consecrated as they are 
to their work, they are on duty practically all the time. They go 
much farther than do the conventional schools, having provided at- 
tractive playgrounds to promote physical development, and having a 
large auditorium in which moving pictures as well as a great many 
other wholesome forms of entertainment are provided. Through the 
children they get in much good work with the parents. 

The Y. M. C. A. Community Building is to be operated under 
auspices of the Industrial Department of the Y. M. C. A. The Sec- 
retary has already taken up his work, and is accomplishing a great 
deal. The building is not strictly for men and boys, but is intended to 
be a community building, there being a wing devoted to women and 
girls, who, at specified periods, will have the use of the large gym- 
nasium. 

I want to emphasize that all work of this nature must be in addition 
to paying good wages. The employer who attempts to hold his workers 
with smaller wages in consideration of improvements or advantages 
in his mill village will certainly fail. Our mills have even gone further 
and incorporated profit-sharing. I will not burden you with the details, 
but every worker in our employ last December 20th, received substan- 
tial bonuses from sums set aside by our Directors for profit sharing, the 
amount to each worker being based upon the proportion of his or her 
earnings to the total sum distributed. 

ENTICING LABOR DEPLORED 

There is one other point that I would like to stress in connection 
with this matter of handling the labor situation ; this is, that we should 
stop the practice of enticing labor away from each other. This has gotten 
so bad that some families stay on the road about one-third of the time. 
It is an economic waste, hurtful alike to the worker and to the indus- 
try. We should each work toward keeping contented and making more 
efficient the workers which we have, and develop the additional supplies 
needed from our immediate neighborhoods respectively. 

Mr. Adams, our capable Secretary, will inform you in his report as 
to the growth which has been accomplished by our Association, and as 
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to the State of our treasury. I want to say that this excellent showing 
is due largely to the interest, enthusiasm and energy with which Mr. 
Adams has performed his labors. Much credit also is due to the 
several officers and members of committees, who have never failed to 
respond to calls made upon them. 

In closing the year's work I want to express my deep appreciation of 
the many kindnesses and courtesies which have been showered upon 
me. (Great applause.) 

The President: We will now hear from our Secretary, 
Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams: 
Gentlemen: 

It is a most difficult task to convey to you in the necessarily brief 
space of a written report a summary of the activities of your associa- 
tion during the past year. The year just closed has been such an 
eventful one — so crowded with events of profound significance to our 
country generally and to the textile trade specifically — ^that any report 
here submitted will have to touch only the more important and salient 
points. 

At the outset, allow me to advise (although such is hardly necessary) 
that your association has been vouchsafed the opportunity of giving 
valued and valuable patriotic service to our country — a service your 
association was in a position to perform and one to which it gladly 
addressed itself with untiring zeal. This should be a source of grati- 
fication to all, so much so that I am giving first place in this report to 
mere mention of it, with a more detailed reference later. Great national 
problems of universal concern to our industry have been handled and 
when it is considered that during the past year a vital reorganization 
and enlargement of your association has been effected, some conception 
of the amount of work disposed of may be approximated. 

As for these activities, they naturally dividei themselves into two 
classes. 

First — National problems or rather problems growing out of the 
war, such as co-operation in practical manner with the government in 
procurement of supplies for the army and navy, and then specific 
problems, such as tax legislation, rulings from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, transportation, labor, price fixing, and also the hundred and one 
other details that have arisen therefrom, and 

Second — Associational enterprises, chief among which has been the 
reorganization and enlargement of the association and the promotion 
of various causes in which our mills themselves had substantial specific 
direct interest 

At the outset, gentlemen, and as bearing fundamentally on the major 
scope of activity of your reorganized association, permit me to direct 
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your particular attention to what I consider is and should be the 
primary value of your enlarged organization. I refer to the facilities 
provided whereby industry may express itself in an adequate and 
efficient manner on all problems arising aflfecting its welfare. Our 
American association, having established close contact and cordial 
relations with the seat of government in Washington, has enlisted the 
hearty co-operation of the several State organizations and is now acting 
as a clearing house whereby the full influence of the entire industry 
may be assembled, co-ordinated, focused and applied where it will 
achieve the greatest good. Vital problems have already arisen— arc 
constantly appearing— and no one knows what the future has in store, 
The best judgment is that the close of hostilities and the resultant 
after-the-war conditions will create even more pressing questions 
such as will have a most direct bearing on the textile industry. How 
essential it is therefore that your organization be strengthened and 
made more completely the medium whereby the industry may find 
adequate expression, can not be overestimated. 

TAX LEGISLATION 

I need not enter into a detailed discussion as to what your associa- 
tion was able to achieve as a result of its efforts to obtain a more 
equitable federal income and excess profits tax law last spring and 
summer. All that I need say is that it was in large measure due to 
the work of your organization that the base of the levy was changed 
and that, instead of the corporation's pre-war earnings during an 
exceedingly unfortunate period being taken as the basis of the tax, 
the levy was made in terms of invested capital, a corporation's pre- 
war earnings being used simply as a basis for deduction. The tax on 
undistributed surplus was practically eliminated and other modifitationi 
made that resulted in substantial betterments. And with all this 
work, gentlemen, covering a period of six months activity, y^>ur 
association held the sympathetic interest and cordial esteem of the 
administration, as strikingly attested subsequently when the chairman 
of your legislation committee was selected to act on a small tx>ard 
appointed for the purpose of advising with the Treasury Department 
as to the interpretation and constmction of the many puzzling features 
of the law. Added to the achievement in quest i'/n, thi» pr^x/f of 
approval at the hands of tho^ in authority augurs much for the 
future. And when it is consi^lered that three of this committee have 
been contiiraed aod entrusted with larger powers and reiponstbilities, 
a little idea of the worth of thi« ux •'-rvtce in Wathington may \)t 
glimpsed. 

PATRK/riC SERVICE 
Of coarse your association gave t/> tht gfivtmrntnt every assitCanot 
possible m prooiotios tbe sale of Liberty boods, Hvsin^ UtUtt Ut aU 
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members and to all mills generally, urging them, as a patriotic duty, to 
subscribe liberally to these bonds. The measure of response on behalf 
of the industry has been exceedingly gratifying. Co-operation with 
the government in securing supplies for the army and navy has been 
handled largely through the National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, in the work of which your association has been so 
heavily interested. 

The activities of the National Coimdl will be reported to you in 
proper time and form, but I am going to mention two phases of service 
recently undertaken. 

Recently a war service committee has been formed by it, of which 
your secretary is secretary, for the purpose of considering and acting 
on all such questions arising, as for instance, the proper allocation of 
government war orders to obtain a proper division, thus fairly dis- 
tributing this patriotic service; questions of priority or preference in 
transportation, supplies, etc., to mills on war work in keeping with 
similar arrangements applying to other industries, etc. Your associa- 
tion, gentlemen, is seeking to place at the disposal of the proper authori- 
ties in Washington every facility that will aid in winning the war — in 
keeping with the patriotic resolution adopted at our Washington con- 
vention last year. 

Space does not allow me to dwell upon the various other questions 
considered. 

PRICE FIXING 

The great problem of price fixing is now being vigorously handled 
by your association, in conjunction with the National association, 
through our National Council, a very important conference being held 
in Washington on April 10th with the price fixing committee of the war 
industries board. Out of this conference has grown the war produc- 
tion committee of the National Council, of which Mr. Gerrish Milliken 
of New York is chairman, and Mr. Arthur J. Draper of Charlotte is 
vice-chairman, whose purpose is to co-operate to the limit with the 
government in the acceleration of production and a possible stabilizing 
of prices, should a complete and thorough investigation demonstrate 
that such is needed. The other members of this committee from the 
South are: Messrs. Howard Baetjer from Maryland; H. R. Fitzgerald 
from Virginia; J. W. Cannon, D. Y. Cooper, Stuart W. Cramer, Julius 
W. Cone, and George W. Fraker from North Carolina; Victor M. 
Montgomery, J. D. Hammett, Capt. Ellison A. Smyth from South 
Carolina; Allen F. Johnson and W. D. Anderson from Georgia; 
George H. Lanier and B. B. Comer from Alabama; and J. H. Ledyard 
from Mississippi. 

Other problems might be touched upon but I must hasten. In all its 
work, gentlemen, your association has been mindful of the importance 
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of preventive as well as corrective action. For this reason, the pre- 
ventive is emphasized and such a policy will be continued. With a 
permanent oflSce and a closer organization, keeping close in touch with 
the situation at all times, this sphere of activity should be constantly 
enlarged. 

REORGANIZATION 

As for our reorganization, it gives me pleasure to advise that 
substantial progress has been achieved along the lines mapped out at 
your Washington convention last May. As you will recall, the entire 
basis of membership was changed, with the mills being active members, 
such membership, however, being exercised by some designated official. 
The dues were put upon a spindlage basis, in lieu of the flat rate 
formerly existing. Associate membership was made individual but the 
dues were doubled. 

Of course the great problem to be overcome was that of getting 
manufacturers to enroll all of their mills instead of putting in just 
one or maybe two. The changed basis required much explanation and 
the fact that the mills were so scattered complicated the task. 

But I am gratified to state that a splendid spirit of harmony existed 
on the part of the manufacturers and almost without exception they 
enrolled their mills, putting in all of their spnidles. 

Today there are approximately 400 separate corporations registered 
in our active membership representing something like 500 individual 
plants, with an aggregate spindleage of between 8,500,000 and 9,000,000 
spindles. These mills paid into our treasury during the past year, on 
the basis of $1.00 per thousand for spinning mills and $1.50 for weaving 
mills, a total of $13,53a06. 

A total of 233 associate members were enrolled during the same 
period, who paid in dues a total of $4,660. 

There were also 31 associate corporate members received who paid 
into the treasury of your association $2,000. Incidental revenue was 
$916.03, making a total income from all sources collected during the 
year $21,014.09. The financial report shows that expenses of all kinds 
during the year aggregated $13,987.06, which includes held-over 
accounts from the previous year, extra legal expenses, contributions to 
the National Council, etc. This leaves a net balance carried forward of 
$7,027.03. 

This record of one year's work is gratifying because there are today 
almost a million and a half more spindles in our association than ever 
before with a corresponding gain in associate membership. 

These results are largely due to the excellent work of the members 
of our Board of Governors who have co-operated to the limit with 
your secretary, and the able assistance of our membership committee 
of which Mr. Alex Long of Rock Hill, S. C, is chairman. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 

In addition to effecting a reorganization of your association, per- 
manent headquarters and executive offices have been continuously 
maintained in Charlotte, where your secretary has spent all of his time, 
except when put among the milb traveling or attending important 
work elsewhere. Innumerable letters of inquiry on various subjects 
have been answered and other services rendered which I believe have 
been appreciated by our members. This service has taken the direction 
of co-operating with member mills in handling shipments to points 
covered by embargoes, obtaining special licenses, advising with mills 
as to their federal taxes and scores of other items. For the two months 
prior to April 1st an average of thirty letters a day were received 
dealing with tax problems. All of these were answered or referred 
to the proper sources whence complete information might be secured. 

A number of publications were issued during the past year, including 
two Tax Legislative Bulletins which were distributed generally 
throughout the industry, Liberty loan letters, circulars dealing with 
timely tc^ics, such as the coal crisis of the past winter, labor legisla- 
tion, the Garfield closing order, federal tax returns, etc In addition, 
various periodicals of timely and practical interest were distributed to 
member mills and other minor services rendered, the full particulars of 
which are carried in the files of your association. 

FINANCIAL 

INCOME 

Active Membership Dues $13,538.06 

Associate Corporate 2,000.00 

Associate 4,660.00 

Incidental 916.03 

Total Revenue $21,014.09 

EXPENSE 

Secretary-Treasurer, salary $ 3,300.00 

Stenographer 701.10 

Last year's expense, paid from this year's revenue 1,693-37 

Office rent, supplies, postage 586.00 

Telephone, telegraph, tolls 106.57 

Printing, stationery, including two legislative bulletins 744.50 

Office fixtures (permanent) 92.10 

Board of Governors Expense 107.47 

Membership Campaign 377.42 

General Current Expense 758.53 

Special Budget Expense, including payments to National 

Council, Legal Services, Textile Bureau 5,325.00 

Total Expense $13,987.06 

Balance on hand on deposit, April 23, 1918 7,027.03 
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The President: We will now appoint the committees: 

The Committee on Nominations: 
W. E. Beattie, of South Carolina, Chairman 
S. W. Cramer, of North Carolina 
J. A. MandevillE, of CarroUton, Georgia 

The Committee on Resolutions: 
T. H. Rennie^ of Alabama, Chairman 
J. O. White, of North Carolina 
A. W. McLellan, of Louisiana 

The President: The Secretary has an announcement to 
make. 

(Secretary-Treasurer Adams read the program for the fore- 
noon session of May 2.) 

The President: Mr. Newberger, of Memphis, Tennessee, 
wishes to make an announcement. 

Mr. Newberger : The cotton buyers and shippers of Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, and the southwest generally, will 
please meet with me at ten o'clock tomorrow at the Cotton 
Exchange for the purpose of going over the rules as to buying 
cotton, so as to present it on Saturday; and all accredited 
members of this meeting tomorrow, I ask you to meet me at 
the Cotton Exchange, if you have not too much of a load of 
entertainment to bring with you. 

With this the meeting adjourned to attend smoker in joint 
meeting with the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 
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SMOKER 
Bai,i. Room, Bii^tmore Hotel 

The "Get Acquainted Smoker" of American Cotton Man- 
facturers Association and National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers was held in the main ball room on the 19th 
floor of the Biltmore Hotel and was attended by 1500 of the 
representative cotton manufacturers from the South and New 
England, along with their many friends from the North and 
East. 

After a number of delightful entertainment features, Mr. 
James R. MacCoU was called upon to present the honor guest 
of the evening: 



Mr. J. R. MacColl: Ladies and gentlemen: At this late 
hour, and with the small hours of the morning rapidly ap- 
proaching, the best introduction I could make would be simply 
to say — Harry Lauder, God bless you! (Prolonged Applause) 
but I want to just add a few words. 

You all know Harry. You have laughed with him. You 
have "Roamed in The Gloaming" with him. You have attend- 
ed "Sandy MacNab's Wedding" with him. But he comes be- 
fore us in a new role tonight. 

Since the war-sore and bereavement has come to us, he has 
lost, like many of us, his son, his only son. He has visited the 
trenches and has cheered and encouraged our boys, who are 
doing their tragic part in this great struggle for righteousness 
and liberty ; and he is now devoting a large part of his time to 
a patriotic and noble purpose. Especially has he seen and 
realized the need of helping the thousands of fine young men 
who have been incapacitated and injured physically by the war. 
He looks forward to the time when they will return to civil 
life and he wants to do something, especially for his own 
countrymen, to fit them for the duties which will come to them 
after the war ; so he is working to secure a million dollars, to 
be known as "THE HARRY LAUDER FUND" for dis- 
abled Scottish soldiers and sailors. 
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He is also working on behalf of the Y. M. C. A. and Liberty 
Loan Fund. 

I have great pleasure in presenting to you HARRY 
LAUDER ! ( Prolonged applause. ) 

HARRY LAUDER 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

At this late hour of the evening I will try to be as explicit as 
possible. I am standing here, and I am wondering whether all of you 
have invested as much money as you possibly can in Liberty bonds. 
The day has arrived, men, when the phrase "SEEING WHAT WE 
CAN DO" is past; and 'DOING OUR BIT" is past. There is only 
one "DO" today, for each and every one of us, and that is, "OUR 
BEST," "OUR VERY BEST." (Applause.) 

I want you to remember that you are citizens of a great Nation — 
AMERICA — and you are what your forefathers made you — free men. 
That expression alone is wonderfully beautiful — a free man! Does 
the expression "Free Man" not tingle you from the crown of your 
head down to the soles of your feet? It does me, to know that we are 
free men, and that we will not submit in any degree to Prussian rule. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

We do not fight for glory, or honor, or riches; we fight for liberty, 
liberty alone, and that no man may lose but with his life; liberty, the 
finest word in any language. My God, men if you could see a bat- 
talion of your men marching along the road in France tonight, all 
buckled tightly with their knapsacks and their accoutrements and their 
rifles and their steel helmets, going along that road to the crunch of 
their feet, whistling an old tune or humming an old melody, and they 
are going right into yon trenches, yonder, and every one of them 
knows they may never come back again. And yet they go there. 
What do they go there for? They go there for you and for me; they 
go there for liberty, and if these men can die fighting for us, surely, 
in (iod's name, we can die working for them. (Applause.) 

I had a letter yesterday from a woman, a friend of mine was in- 
quiring about her nephew. She states in the letter "He has arrived 
home in Manchester, England. He was a year a prisoner in Northern 
France. He was one of the exchange men. An exchanged prisoner. 
They gave him the option before letting him away, whether "Will you 
rather go back with your sight or your limbs?" She said he is back 
with two limbs removed, an arm and a leg, so that he would never 
be able to fight against (krmany again. 

Men, what are we going to do with this foe? I know what we are 
going to do. We are going to beat the dirty beast down to his knees 
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begging for mercy. (Prolonged applause.) And, don't be misled 
with any calls for Peace. When this push is over that the Germans 
are at just now, they will be wanting to make parleys. There is no par- 
ley with the English-speaking world. (Prolonged applause.) 

This force has brought mountains of grief and rivers of tears to the 
world, and we are going to destroy it. (Applause.) It is either they 
or us, and God knows let me die fighting for liberty rather than die in 
the bondage of Prussian rule. (Prolonged applause.) 

Men, we have got to fight; we have got to fight all the time. Wc 
have got to fight every day, and we have got to fight every night. 
There is to be no cessation today. We have got to prepare and we 
have not got to be war- weary, and no gentlemen must be war- weary, 
because, while men are willing to lay down their lives, they know the 
enemy over there, for they have seen him. A Canadian officer, I was 
speaking to a Captain last Sunday, he said, "We were raided one night, 
and we had to give up a bit of our line, and in this bit of our line 
we had a bit of a dressing station for wotmded men, and we had nine 
men in it who were lying wounded there, and the (Germans raided us 
at night and we had to retire and leave these nine wounded men there, 
and it was in a little dug-out hospital, and in the morning we made a 
counter attack and bombed them back again, and when we went into 
our little dug-out hospital, there were our nine men bayonetted into 
their stomachs, in their bunks, while they were lying there." He said 
"There were five officers of us, and we went down on our knees and 
we offered up a prayer to God and said that we offered ourselves in 
His hands and we declared to (}od that as long as we lived we would 
not take a (German prisoner alive. (Applause.) 

Now, that is the state of affairs, and when these men come back 
from the Front, when a man comes back from the Front * without an 
arm or without a leg, when he goes to the hospital and he is lying 
there and he has a wife and two or three little baimies there at 
home, he lies there and realizes what will become of them now. 
Strange to say we do not know why, but the old country soldiers and 
sailors are the lowest paid of any army in the British Empire. But 
when these men now get better, and they know they are going to be 
assisted with THE HARRY LAUDER MILLION POUND FUND, 
men, they get better twenty times quicker, when they know they are 
going to be helped, and that is what I am out for. I am out for one 
million pounds sterling. I have been very successful in America and 
Canada until now. I have close on $90,0(X) that I have gathered in six 
month's time. I am rushing to get $100,000 before I finish my engage- 
ment here on Saturday night 

(A shout of: "You will get a million!") 

Mr. Lauder (continuing) : Yes,- but not all at once. I must tell 
you this, it must never be said that any man. any maimed man, a soldier 
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or sailor, coming txick haime to Scotland again — By God ! it must not 
be said, that any of these men were seen standing on the comer selling 
shoe laces or matches! (Prolonged applause.) And I want to take 
the shelled-shocked man and paralyzed man home to an institution 
where they will get good cheer, and be able to get out for air. 

Some of these men sat in the trenches for twenty-three months, with 
the rest of the British and French forecs, and never moved a yard. 
They said they sat there and stemmed the tide of the Hun, the same 
as they are doing tonight again. (Applause.) 

Some of these men had to have their feet and their hands amputated, 
and today you can see them learning to walk again like wee babies. 
When they stagger and tumble on the floor, you can hear them laugh- 
ing, sometimes. When a strong man comes to lift them to their feet 
again, of course he naturally sympathizes with them. He says, "It is 
a terrible job with you, now." They say, "Do not talk about it now; 
we helped to save the situation yon time." That is what I want to do 
now— to save their situation now. WILL YOU HELP ME? (Pro- 
longed applause and shouts of "Yes.") 

You know Scotland is a wee country. Yes, we were only 5,000,000 
of population before this war, but we glory in the knowledge that we 
have given to the service nearly 900,000 men. (Prolonged applause.) 

Now, I do not want you to— I do not ask you to be lavish with me; 
I only want you to give me a mite — something that you can spare ; and 
if every man here does that, the total will be very handsome, I think. 

Now, when I go back again, I have traveled this country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and back again, I have been in every big city in 
this country, and I am going to go back to the Front right on the 
firing line, and when I come in contact with the American forces, I 
want to be able to say to these men, "Men, your duty is to stand by 
your country. Your great country at home is standing by you." 
(Applause.) You are fighting for America. We are all fighting for 
our lives today; and there is a great fight to be put up at home here. 
You have got the enemy here. Aye, he is very thick in this country; 
he is very thick. Start tomorrow, for (}od's sake, men, and stop all this 
German teaching of the (German langauge in the schools. Cut it all out ! 
(Prolonged applause). And all (krraan newspapers too, and all Car- 
man magazines; eliminate (Germany from our lives; it is no good. 
(Prolonged applause.) (krmany is no good. She has done nothing 
but create the most hellish crook, cruel war that the world has ever 
known. We have been four years at war with her now. Her commerce 
has been cut off. She has not got a ship sailing in the seas, not a ship. 
We can do without her commerce. We are doing without it now. 
By God! if we can do without her commerce, we can do without her 
language. Cut it out! (Prolonged applause.) 
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FOR HARRY LAUDER FUND 

At the conclusion of Mr. Lauder's address, Mr. W. A. 
Erwin, of Durham, N. C, a former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, arose and in a forceful 
appeal to those present, called upon the manufacturers and 
their friends to help "Harry Lauder over the top" in his cam- 
paign for funds for the Harry Lauder Fund. Mr. Lauder had 
mentioned that he had hoped to raise this fund to $100,000 
before be returned home — which was to be in a few days. 

In response to Mr. Erwin's appeal, the needed $10,000 was 
quickly raised and then half as much more, making the total 
approximate $15,000 — the gift of the textile manufacturers to 
the great cause of enabling the injured men at the front to be 
prepared to take their rightful place in the world's aflfairs. 
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SECOND DAY 

THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 2 



JOINT MEETING 

The convention met in the Fountain Room at 9 :45 a. m. and 
was called to order by Mr. T. H. Rennie of Pell City, Ala., a 
member of the governing boards of both associations. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, I desire to introduce to you 
Mr. Daniel J. Danker of Boston, who will read a paper 
by Amo S. Pearse of Manchester, Eng., on "Aims and Ob- 
jects of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners' and Manufacturers' Associations." 

Mr. Pearse: The aims and objects of the International Cotton 
Federation may be known to some of you, yet the present time offers 
an excellent opportunity — in view of the general spirit of reconstruc- 
tion that is permeating the world in anticipation of the dawn of a 
World's Peace — to re-state what this organization is aiming at and 
what it has so far accomplished. I venture to claim that with the 
existing ramifications of the International Federation, strengthened by 
the active support of the American cotton manufacturers, it will repre- 
sent a perfect machine for achieving all the higher ideals of this great 
world-important industry. 

No doubt your Secretary realized this when he invited me to put 
before you a synopsis of our work, an honor which I greatly appreciate. 
I am exceedingly sorry that, owing to a reduction of our staff, due to 
military service, I am prevented from personally addressing you, but 
trust that my absence today will not prejudice the case and that the 
eventual outcome of this paper will be the affiliation of your Associa- 
tions as active members of our organization. 

It is more than fourteen years ago that, as a direct result of the 
Sully Corner, the International Cotton Federation was inaugurated; it 
is a Federation of Associations of Cotton Manufacturers, composed at 
present of representatives from the following countries: England, 
Russia, France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, in Europe, and of India and Japan in 
Asia. Before the war Germany and Austria took an active part in our 
organization, but as to the future inclusion or exclusion of these 
countries, nothing definite can be said at the present time. No doubt 
this point will largely depend on the kind of peace established after the 
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termination of this world-wide catastrophe. The purpose of the Feder- 
ation is to ''protect the common interests of the cotton industry of the 
world," and although, at a first glance, it may appear that there are 
few "common interests" and that these are overshadowed by keen 
competition, a short examination will show there are many such in- 
terests of the most vital importance. The world is large enough for 
each country to develop selling markets without causing hostility or 
friction. Fair competition is welcomed the world over as the most 
powerful incentive to progress. In an effort to prevent unfair compe- 
tition, our organization has established international courts of arbitra- 
tion and uniform laws for trade marks. 

The question may be asked : "As we are at war, is it the right time 
to discuss such matters, are not our interests divergent from those of 
the rest of the world?" To this I cannot do better than reply, that the 
most powerful members of the International Cotton Federation, viz: 
England, France, Italy, India, Japan and Russia are all allied in this 
great struggle. In the words of President Wilson, who is the out- 
standing leader of the political and economic aspects of this war, "the 
world is fighting for a partnership, not merely of governments, but of 
the peoples, which must henceforth guarantee the world's peace." 
There is no surer channel of reaching the hearts of the people than by 
nationalizing the great industries of the world. The free and unfet- 
tered exchange of opinions and experiences, the frequent personal 
contact of leaders of industry of one country with those of another, 
the bringing together of producer and consumer, are the most thorough 
means of demonstrating to the nations of the world their absolute 
inter-dependence and of creating and cementing the consciousness of 
the solidarity of humanity which is the foundation stone of all civili- 
zation. It is the work of the International Cotton Federation to draw 
the necessary conclusions and the best results from this solidarit>% not 
only on behalf of the cotton manufacturers, but also for the benefit of 
the mill worker, and the advancement of humanity at large. 

We will now consider some of the common interests. The first and 
foremost is undoubtedly the supply of the raw material. You, in 
America, are more favorably placed in this respect than we in Europe, 
but you will admit, that there is scope for improvement in the supply 
and in the handling of the cotton grown in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and every member of the International Federation will be only too 
pleased to see that supply increased and the conditions of handling 
improved. I can assure you that we shall most readily co-operate with 
you in this direction. I wish to make it quite clear, that our organiza- 
tion looks upon the supply of cotton from a broad world-point view, 
and is not regarding the question from a narrow national point; we 
believe that cotton should be produced wherever its cultivation can be 
undertaken on a sound commercial basis. The International Federation 
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has proved this broad outlook to you in a practical way, for as far back as 
1906-7 it took a leading part in the organizing of the Atlanta Conference 
and the subsequent tour through the American cotton belt. I must 
admit that, had we been assisted through the active membership of the 
American manufacturers* associations, we would have been able to 
attain more successful results in that field. We felt naturally that, 
although all the other cotton-using countries of the world were repre- 
sented in our organization, we lacked the real support of manufacturers 
of the continent which furnishes two-thirds of the world's cotton 
supply. We felt that our influence in your country was not as power- 
ful as in the rest of the world. 

We assure you that it would be of the greatest interest to the cotton 
manufacturers of Europe and Asia to see the supply from the Ameri- 
can cotton belt increased and the methods of handling improved, and 
we shall do our utmost to act in accordance with your efforts in that 
direction. May I remind you that the question of denser packing of the 
American cotton bale which you recently advocated with such force 
as a war measure, was initiated by us some twelve year ago? 

We do not regard the growing of cotton from a national point, and 
we ask that you, too, take an international view. You are producing 
two-thirds of the world's cotton supply, but it is to the interests of 
the American, as well as the European manufacturers, that the 
countries which raise the other third shall continue to do their part. 
Should these countries relax their efforts, a large number of foreign 
consumers would come to your market and the demand would raise 
the price to you as well as to them. 

You have evidence of this whenever the Indian cotton supply is below 
normal, and the Japanese and Europeans come to you in order to 
cover the deficiency. Your own cotton/ industry has expanded enor- 
mously, and the time is not far distant when instead of consuming 
half the quantity which America produces, you will require three- 
quarters; in this connection I beg to draw your attention to the con- 
sumption figures of your industry in 1911-12 in comparison with those 
of 1915-16. In this short space of time you have increased your con- 
sumption by nearly 1,500,000 bales; in another five years you are 
likely to require fully two-thirds of the crop you produce. Then, in- 
deed you will welcome the growth of cotton in other parts of the 
world. Again, a large foreign crop would be a distinct advantage to 
you in case of failure of 3'our own crop, a calamity which is uot beyond 
the bounds of possibility. When you take a broad view of the question, 
you will realize that the International Cotton Federation in encourag- 
ing the growth of cotton wherever it can be carried out with success, 
is a safeguard, not only to the European cotton manufacturer, but also 
to you. Although you may not consume a single bale of cotton from 
India (the country to which we have devoted our principal attention 
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as regards extension and improvement of cotton growing), yet every 
additional bale raised there, or anywhere else, liberates a bale of cotton 
in your market. The extreme scarcity of cotton which existed before 
the war is likely to continue for many years to come, and it is very 
qaestionable whether your Southern cotton planter may not find the 
production of larger quantities of foodstuffs more lucrative than the 
growing of cotton. The cotton manufacturers all over the world are 
faced with the fact that the world's production and consumption 
during the years 1905-6 to 1913-4 only just balance. This is surely a 
most precarious position for any industry. The world will be so much 
poorer because of this war, that the demand for cotton goods, to 
replace the more expensive woolen goods, will be intensified and high 
prices of the raw material are likely to result. This would be a hard- 
ship for us all. 

As a possible program for our combined action in the United States 
cotton belt, I suggest a few lines upon which the International Cotton 
Federation, if strengthened by your membership, might become active: 

1. Reforms in compressing with consequent saving in railway 
freight and packing. 

2. Improved sampling of bales with corresponding economy in 
cotton. 

3. Organization of an efficient crop reporting service throughout 
the cotton belt. 

4. Closer relations between producers and consumers of cotton. 
Not only as regards the question of raw material are your interests 

closely connected with those of the European cotton manufacturers, 
but also in respect to many other items. There are the compilation of 
cotton statistics, the exchange of opinions in technical matters, the 
more efficient building up of trade organizations, and improvement of 
mill management. Again, there are commercial questions such as uni- 
fication of contracts and settlement of disputes. All these are of equal 
importance to you as to us in Europe. 

The International Cotton Federation has issued every half year 
statistics dealing with the annual consumption and mill stocks of cotton. 
For this purpose inquiry forms are sent out to every mill in Europe, 
Asia and South America, and the fact that the returns received from 
these mills represent more than 91 per cent, of the total spindleage 
shows the value and appreciation with which the industry appraises 
these statistics. (In your country the Census Bureau undertakes this 
work.) Through the instnimentality of the International Cotton Feder- 
ation the world possesses a reliable compilation of these cotton figures, 
whilst in former years the industry was guided in this important mat- 
ter solely by tabulations, sometimes mere guesses, of those whose 
interests were often opposed to those of the cotton manufacturer. This 
method of establishing, through individual returns of the mills, reliable 
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information can be extended to other subjects, and the existence of an 
organization like ours for this purpose alone is of inestimable value. 

Members o-f the International Federation have the exceptional ad- 
vantage, when attending Congresses, of coming into very dose and 
friendly touch with colleagues from abroad and of exchanging views 
with the leading men of the industry in other countries. Such gather- 
ings contribute also to a closer knowledge of other countries and 
nations, of which we all stand in great need. At these conferences all 
kinds of topics relating to cotton and the industry are being dealt with, 
as a glance at any of the voliuninous Congress reports will show. 

The distribution of these reports, printed in an edition of 10,000 copies 
and published in three languages, enables those who are prevented 
from attending the meetings to follow the proceedings; moreover the 
reports are excellent works of reference, and are full of interesting 
data. The large distribution of these books, not only amongst the 
mill-owners, but also amongst the government officials who have to 
deal with cotton matters, in all countries where cotton is g^wn or 
manufactured, must have a decided educational value and be of ma- 
terial benefit to the industry at large. 

We have set up courts of arbitration in all the affiliated countries 
for the settlement of disputes or differences resulting from yam or 
cloth transactions. At these courts the most qualified cotton manu- 
facturers act as arbitrators, and instead of leaving the decision of 
technical points to lawyers, who are not often versed in these matters, 
the interests of the members of the International Cotton Federation are 
safeguarded by men eminently fitted for this work. By submitting dis- 
putes to these friendly courts of arbitration, members not only assure 
themselves fair treatment, but obtain an amicable settlement, thus 
making the continuance of business with the same clients easier than 
if the dispute had been submitted to legal courts, a process which is, 
in any case, more expensive. In view of the increasing export trade 
of the American cotton manufacturers, the advantage resulting from 
these courts of arbitration is not to be underestimated. 

Although labor problends are barred from public discussion at con- 
ferences, the central offices at Manchester will, at any time, supply 
information relating to the conditions of the work-people in any 
country. 

Events of interest to the cotton manufacturers are communicated to 
the affiliated associations by circular; the head offices at Manchester 
forming a kind of clearing house for all important cotton news. 

The resolutions at congresses or at committee meetings refer only to 
matters in which almost unanimous agreement exists. Such resolutions, 
having the weight of the world's cotton industry behind them, are 
more likely to be considered by governments or by trading corporations, 
than those adopted by national gatherings. The time has gone by 
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when important matters, such as the regulation of the cotton supply 
or the handling of cotton, can be dealt with efl&ciently by individual 
action of one association. You will agree, that the voice of the Ameri- 
can cotton manufacturer should be heard regarding all measures which 
the rest of the cotton industry of the world may see fit to take. At 
the present time your views are not considered, for you are not repre- 
sented in our committee, and it may well occur that recommendations 
made by us which might be prejudicial to your interests would have 
been expressed in a different form had you become members of our 
Federation. 

Our conference resolutions are at all times in the form of recom- 
mendations only. If an affiliated association considers that the effect of 
a resolution would be detrimental to the interests of its members, such 
an association is not compelled to carry out of the resolution. As an 
example, I may cite, that on several occasions resolutions favoring a 
short time movement in the working of the mills were adopted, but 
there were always several countries which did not fall into line, as their 
interests were divergent from those of the majority of the other 
countries. There is no fine for disobeying a resolution. 

Only associations can become affiliated with the International Federa- 
tion, not individual firms, and each country selects its own representa- 
tive on the executive committee; in the case of a country with several 
associations it is for these to agree on the appointment of a representa- 
tive on the executive committee. This committee meets generally twice 
a year in a centrally situated city, the sittings lasting from two to 
three days. The traveling expenses of the members of the executive 
committee are defrayed from the funds of the Federation. Congresses 
are held, as a rule, every second year. It has, however, been the 
custom to arrange, every alternate year, visits to cotton fields, such as 
the one which took place in 1907 to the United States, and to Egypt 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan in 1913. 

The cost of carrying on the organization is very insignificant, as 
regards the individual mill; so far, on an average, $20,000 have suf- 
ficed to defray our annual expenses, and these have been raised by 
means of an annual levy of: 

1/100 penny per spindle 1 . ^^ 
.. , \ plus 20 per cent. 

ji penny per loom J *^ *^ 

The equivalent is therefore 2 cents per 100 spindles and 54 cent per 
loom. For a mill with 100,000 spindles the annual contribution works 
out to roughly $24 or not more than the annual subscription to a good 
technical magazine. New members have to pay an entrance fee of the 
same amount as the levy. 

The war with its many difficulties of intercommunication has g^reatly 
handicapped our work, but in spite of these harassing times we have 
survived the storm and are endeavoring to be of some assistance to 
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the members, who have expressed unanimously their conviction that 
the International Cotton Federation has fully justified its existence 
during the past decade, and that its organization will be more than ever 
required in the work of reconstruction after the war. My committee 
looks to you in America to come into line with the other cotton using 
countries and give us the benefit of your experience for the mutual 
building-up and maintenance of the cotton industry on an international 
basis. 

It is in times of war that the work of reconstruction of industry and 
civilization should be taken in hand. The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith 
recently used these words to express the same meaning: — ^*'It is well 
that we should accustom ourselves while the war still continues to 
envisage the economic and industrial position which peace will bring." 
Your National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, as well as the 
National Council of Cotton Manufacturers, has taken a prominent part 
in directing the cotton industry to the best measures in its preparedness 
for war. May the Association now crown its work by showing an 
equal activity and broad vision by preparing for peace, in joining hands 
with the cotton manufacturers of Europe and Asia. 

The Chairman: You will notice, gentlemen, that in this 
paper Mr. Pearse asked for a resolution. A motion will be in 
order, but I would suggest that this subject be referred to the 
National Council, which can take charge of the matter and 
recommend to the Associations what would be best to do out of 
the circumstances. Not hearing any motion, it will take that 
course. 

I see that the time has come for Mr. Cooper to take the 
chair and open the discussion. You will understand, gentle- 
men, now that the meeting is opened in Joint Session and this 
discussion led by Mr. Cooper is open to all, and the more you 
take part in it the more benefit the Association will get 
from it. 

Mr. D. Y. Cooper took the chair and called to order the 
first of the group discussions of the joint convention. 

AMERICA'S PLACE IN WORLD TRADE 
Group Discussion 

Address of Chairman D. Y. Cooper, Henderson, N. C. 
The Chairman: Gentlemen, it is a real pleasure to be with you 
this morning and the few remarks that I may make will only touch the 
most important matters that we are interested in today. 
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I congratulate the members of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
upon this their first joint meeting, and esteem it an honor to preside as 
Chairman of this group. 

Our good Secretaries have arranged an attractive program. The 
large attendance this morning attests your interest in the subjects to 
be discussed. It is well that these bodies and allied interests composed 
of such distinguished men and leaders of thought of American in- 
dustries should meet for the exchange of views in business and social 
intercourse. 

Early in the war these Associations, recognizing the gravity of our 
country's situation, offered their services and product of their factories 
to the Government unreservedly. Many of our members, through a 
sense of patriotism, have been co-operating with the different Depart- 
ments of the Governmertt in whatever capacity they were called and 
could be of most service; have given freely of their skill and knowl- 
edge of cotton and cotton manufacturing in all of its various forms and 
constructions. 

The products of our mills have been prime factors in the conduct 
of the war, and one absolutely necessary for the prosecution of the 
war to a successful conclusion, furnishing, as they do, large quantities 
of many of the most important and indispensable articles for the 
Quartermaster and Medical Departments of the Army. Our industry 
is closely allied with our Government in supplying its needs and re- 
quirements; our members are actively participating in raising funds 
for the various activities of Army life, contributing to the pleasure and 
comfort of our soldiers. 

The wealth of our nation and the dollars of our people will not win 
this war, but an intelligent and prompt utilization of these forces will 
bring strength and stability to our Government and courage and valor 
to our soldiers, and finally Victory to our cause. 

Let us now realize fully that this is your war — my war — our war. 
This is America's war, and the victory must be won by American 
valor. (Applause.) From professional profiteering and pacificism it 
is but a short step to disloyalty. 

There is not a patriotic American in this room or in this country 
that does not remember that in the days of *60-'65 there was a Val- 
landigham in Ohio, not respected in his own country and kicked out of 
the Southern Confederacy when he came down to give them informa- 
tion. The American people will not tolerate a traitor. (Applause.) 

There is no escape from the responsibility resting upon each of us in 
rendering to our country a most loyal, hearty and prompt support in her 
peril. Our country's gallant sons are being called to the battle front 
from every walk of life; those who remain at home should put forth 
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their best efforts to have our soldiers realize that we are unitedly sup- 
porting them loyally and with determined hearts. 

Since the declaration of war there has been mutual co-operation be- 
tween the Government, Capital and Labor and all of the allied interests 
of the country. They have come in closer touch and co-operated 
more freely and advantageously during the past six months than ever 
before, and there should be strenuous efforts made to continue these 
relations and kindly feeling that have sprung up from working for a 
common cause in the patriotic support of our Government 

The intelligence and integrity of her business men and skilled 
laborers co-operating has placed our nation in the enviable position of 
being the leading Nation in trade and commerce in the World. 

"In unity there is strength." This combination of interests will be a 
mighty force in the preparedness of our resources, to meet the changed 
conditions which will confront us at the conclusion of this war, and the 
readjustments arising therefrom. 

The splendid Merchant Marine we are placing on the seas will be 
adequate in every way to meet our oversea trade when peace returns. 
We also have in the Federal Reserve system and the Credit system 
resting upon it a most admirable means for handling in an adequate 
way the financial operations which our growing foreign trade will 
demand. With these advantages our foreign trade can be established 
more firmly and lasting than ever. By extending liberal credit, reason- 
able terms and facilities equal to or better than competitors of other 
nations. 

We should co-operate with our Allies upon mutual and most advan- 
tageous and liberal terms. Sharp competition, both domestic and for- 
eign, will doubtless follow the signing of Peace Treaties and many per- 
plexing problems will then present themselves for solution. These 
thoughts are today in the minds of our Statesmen, Financial and In- 
dustrial leaders, but really and truly, gentlemen, our first thought and 
determination should be to win the war. 

New treaties and agreements that have become inoperative or held in 
abeyance during the war, must be re-enacted. These delicate, intricate 
and tremendously responsible matters must be left to our Statesmen 
and State Department, and care should be taken by them that future 
treaties shall be so safeguarded and binding that they shall never again 
be regarded as a "scrap of paper." 

In recruiting the army, our farms, factories and every other industry 
in the country have been drawn upon and more or less disorganized 
by their employees going into the army. Thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of these gallant fellows will return after the war to be re- 
absorbed in the civil life and peaceful pursuits. I quote: 

"It is reasonable to expect that with a secure peace established among 
nations divested equally of power and the desire to make war on each 
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other, great world enterprises will be undertaken through the stimulus 
of international combinations of capital and of a common surplus of 
materials available for improvements and construction." 

In these brief remarks I have touched only upon a few of the many 
important matters claiming your attention and directing your thought 
to a live interest in all things that pertain to the safety of our country 
and the progress of our commercial interest. 

While paternalism is not desirable, co-operation with our Govern- 
ment by every interest of the country should be encouraged. 

Gentlemen, as I stated before, the thought uppermost in all of out 
minds should be to co-operate with the Government — to co-operate with 
and not criticise our Government in Washington. Never in the history 
of the world has so much been accomplished, so much equipment fur- 
nished, so thorough an organization made and so few mistakes made as 
the present administration have done in the preparation for this war, 
which I hope we will fight to its peaceful solution. 

Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in introducing this morning for youi 
first speaker, Mr. John S. Lawrence of Boston, who will make his 
report on our "Foreign Trade" for the Committee on Foreign Trade 
of the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 

FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
Mr. Lawrence 

The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the Amer- 
can Association of Cotton Manufacturers having formed the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers to represent the whole industry, and 
at their meeting last spring the Committee on Foreign Trade was ap- 
pointed with general instructions to care for the interests of the trade 
in both cotton and cotton goods, to take such action as seemed best in 
speaking for the trade, subject to and in co-operation with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The work of the committee has been primarily devoted to following 
and assisting the activities and duties of the War Trade Board. 

Among the more important of its accomplishments may be men- 
tioned: The recommending as trade adviser to the War Trade Board 
Mr. E. T. Pickard, who was duly appointed, and who has well served 
the interests of the Government and of our trade throughout the past 
year. He has handled many difficult problems with tact. The com- 
mittee has found him reasonable at all times, as well as all members 
of the War Trade Board with whom we have come in contact 

Your committee played an active part in the restriction of the ship- 
ments of cotton to our enemy, proving through facts and figures that 
there was ground for suspicion. It now appears that all channels have 
been blocked, and that no cotton or cotton goods are reaching them. 
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Your committee has sought that the interests of our industry should 
be fairly treated in the world's trade, and that preference and priority 
in such countries as have been or must be rationed in their cotton goods 
imports include a fair share of United States products. 

Your committee called attention to restrictions imposed by out 
Government which were not required by our Allies, feeling that there 
should be greater uniformity not only in fairness to all, but to the 
successful prosecution of the War Trade Board's duties. 

It aided in the forming of a bill now pending for the creation of a 
national trademark. 

It has served as a committee through the Textile Alliance for the 
supervision and handling of all imports of cotton into the United States. 

Statistical data upon the world's movement of cotton and cotton 
goods prepared by the committee has been of great assistance to the 
War Trade Board and to the Shipping Board, in the forming of their 
plans for the best assistance toward winning the war, without disturb- 
ing the industry any more than was necessary. 

The committee urged the creating in Washington of some rationing 
committee that might allot among the industries available shipping 
space for commercial trade, and presented arguments supporting the 
request for a fair share of the space for our industry. 

It has undertaken and has in process conferences aiming to achieve 
a greater uniformity in our international action, such as would enable 
our merchants to finance their cotton goods exports, relieve congestions 
in our ports, and create a uniform understanding of the obligations and 
conditions of buyer and seller. 

Any complaint, or suggestion for an improved condition, which the 
industry may present to the committee, will be gladly taken up and it 
has always found that its interviews and correspondence have been 
given careful and, believes, thorough consideration. 

In presenting its report the committee feel it proper and appropriate 
to cover in a brief way certain of the world's trade conditions, and to 
quote extracts from various sources bearing upon this subject, that our 
industry may have a keener appreciation of the problems of the future. 

The United States has fought three great wars. The first, the Revo- 
lution, resulted in independence. The second, the Rebellion, resulted 
in cohesion. The third, this European war, which must result in our 
becoming a greater international factor. 

No longer can we consider ourselves an isolated nation, no longer 
interpret the Monroe Doctrine as in the past. We are at war in 
Europe that the disturbing influences in the world may be crushed, and 
that we may live as we desire. 

Before the war, about 92 per cent of the cotton goods requirements 
of the people of the United States were supplied by United States pro- 
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duction. Today there are practically no imports of cotton goods, and 
our exports are about 12 per cent of the American production. It has 
been estimated that over 25 per cent, of our industry is now engaged in 
essential war work. Before the war we spun annually about five and 
three-quarters million bales of cotton, today we are spinning about 
seven and three-quarters million bales. Before the war, 29 per cent 
of the cotton of the world was spun in the United States. Today about 
41 per -cent, is being spun here, while our people are but about 6 per 
cent, of the world's civilized population. We consume from two to 
three times as many cotton goods for civilian purposes as do the 
English or the French. We live better than do other nations. We 
want to continue so to do, but our consumption of cotton goods per 
capitum is so much larger than that of most highly civilized nations 
that we can hardly expect to maintain such a large ratio. It is clear that 
America's relative place in textile production has been changed. The 
grreat problem before us now is to find the best way to save from 
collapse our expanded productive power. 

As long ago as 1828 we exported $1,000,000 worth of cotton goods a 
year. Since 1877 we have never exported less than $10,000,000 worth 
in any year, and since 1899 never less than $20,000,000 worth, while for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, our total exports of manufactures 
of cottons were valued at $53,000,000. For the year ending June 30, 
1917, the value of cotton goods exports of the United States had risen 
to $136,000,000. 

It is the maintenance, development, and solidifying of this trade 
which is so important. 

A brief summary of what other nations are doing will, we are sure, 
be of great interest to our members. 

The Board of Trade, a branch of the British Government, corre- 
sponding very roughly to our Department of Commerce, appointed 
committees some time ago to investigate each of the important in- 
dustries of the country, with a view to after-war conditions. From the 
reports of these committees, it is clear that each industrial group is 
planning to meet the great problem of organization for export in its 
own way; but that, among all of them, some form of co-operation is 
being planned. 

As a method of lowering the cost of British goods sold abroad, 
standardization is strongly recommended by practically all the Board 
of Trade Committees. Practically all of them recommended the 
standardization of ships, engines, locomotives, as in America and 
Germany. The standardization of machine tools was urged and the 
example cited of the United States, which had captured a large part 
of the world trade in milling and grinding machines and automatic 
lathes by turning out standardized machine tools. American agri- 
cultural implement, motor car and typewriter trades as well as the 
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Swiss watch trade, were held up as further examples of the benefit 
derived from standardization. 

**The whole system of pushing export trade requires a somewhat 
bolder treatment than it has received up to the present," declares the 
Board of Trade Journal. 

The London Outlook says: "Our enemies are absolutely prepared. 
The German trade syndicates, the most wonderful and successful com- 
mercial organizations that ever existed, have been strengthened, con- 
ferences held, and all plans are complete. We must organize on some- 
thing like German lines if we are to capture enough trade to employ 
our people." 

The Textile Trades Committee is an exception, for it believes that 
the organization of the larger British firms, and the distribution of 
goods is as efficient as that of the foreign competitors. It suggests co- 
operation with foreign "merchants on the spot" rather than the amal- 
gamation among themselves; it makes particular reference to the far 
East and to South America. 

The Silk, Lace and Hosiery Committee points out the waste through 
the duplication of travelling salesmen and the confusion, and urges 
"some form of combined representation or co-operative selling . . . 
British distributors should sink some of their intense individualism in 
combined action." 

There could be no clearer evidence of the extent to which the 
principle of co-operation is coming to be accepted in the British busi- 
ness world than the favorable reception of Sir G. Charles Mandleberg*s 
proposal of a monster corporation of manufacturers and producers for 
purposes of mutual assistance in export trade. The scheme represents 
a radical departure from English business tradition. It is based on the 
growing conviction of the supreme importance to exporters of "the 
man on the spot" upon whose shoulders, according to the author of 
the scheme, all export trade must rest. 

The British Manufacturers' Corporation, as it is called, would consist 
of about a thousand manufacturers or producers, each subscribing 
£100 to £200 per annum, collectively represented in every market in the 
world by an agent-in-charge, whose "office would be as fixed and con- 
spicuous a feature of the life of the country as that of the British 
ambassador or minister in the political sphere." 

It would be his function to secure and transmit information of 
requirements which could be met by British manufacturers; and to 
familiarize the business men of the country to which he is "accredited" 
with English products, and English methods. He would not himself 
act as selling agent, but would, when requested by any of the individual 
firms subscribing to the corporation, put them in touch with an agent 
whom he could recommend. He would, moreover, advise as to the 
credit of local firms. 
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This corporation would also set up "home centers" of information 
in England's various industrial cities. 

The scheme has already passed beyond the stage of mere discussion. 
It has the endorsement of financial periodicals of the type of the London 
Economist. A number of firms have already declared their intention 
of joining it; and a provisional organization committee is about to be 
set up. 

In the textile industries, the financial question has been apparently 
somewhat less pressing than in other industries. But special facilities 
are declared to be essential in order to meet the long credit system 
which prevails in Russia. In the past many British firms have been 
compelled, because of the credit situation, to deal with Russia through 
German merchant houses. In order to prevent this in the future, de- 
clares the Committee: 

"Means must be afforded, either by our existing banks or otherwise, 
to provide facilities to British exporters and merchants at least equal 
to those afforded to German merchants." 

Recently the British Board of Trade has been reorganized, and its 
work greatly extended. It has been divided into two main departments, 
and trusted with the development of trade, with the duty of thinking 
out and assisting national commercial and industrial problems. 

Mention should also be made of an Act of Parliament of August, 
1917, creating the Ministry of Reconstruction to consider and report 
the nature and amount of supplies, materials and foodstuffs which 
would be required by the United Kingdom during the period which will 
elapse between the termination of the war and the restoration of a 
normal condition of trade. 

The French have been overtaxed in holding our enemy, yet on De- 
cember 15, 1915, there was established under the auspices of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association for Economic Ex- 
pansion. 

"The National Association" — so runs the official statement of its aims 
published in Le Temps the following day — "is an organization for in- 
quiry and action which will gather together, without prejudice to their 
autonomy, those persons and associations, belonging to, or interested in, 
commerce, industry and agriculture, to unite their efforts and co- 
ordinate their work. 

"It will receive their advice and proposals, study them as its own, 
and strive for their realization. . . . 

"It will assure common action in the national interest. 

"To this end it will, on the one hand, make inquiries in France and 
abroad; and on the other, it will stimulate, either directly or by en- 
couragement, the creation of all institutions, organizations or ententes 
tending to facilitate the fabrication, transport, or sale of French 
products. 
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"It will call forth the establishment of new industries in France and 
the opening of new foreign markets. 

"It will lend French merchants abroad the support of its authority. 

"Finally, it will attempt to reconcile the development of great in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural enterprises with the maintenance 
of small and medium industry, of the trade of artisans and of the 
small rural proprietor, which constitutes an essential element of the 
national economy." 

Let us now consider what our enemies are doing. An article in the 
German paper "Nauticus," printed in Berlin in June, 1914, is inter- 
esting. 

"The six million people engaged in textile, leather and clothing 
industries, in shipbuilding and in the provision trade, might be re- 
duced to absolute beggary if our foreign commerce broke down. The 
seventeen millions who work at other trades would suffer severe priva- 
tions. Let us not forget that the basis on which we have built our 
fabulous edifice of foreign trade is comparatively narrow and weak, 
because its foundations rest abroad and not at home, in those countries 
which sell us food and raw material and buy our manufactures." 

"How can German agriculture exist," asks a writer in Deutsche 
Politik, in March, 1917, "without foreign phosphorite? What meat and 
fat can we produce in Germany without bringing fodder and oil- 
yielding products from abroad?" Fats, he declares, are produced in 
Germany largely with the aid of foreign cattle fodder, and imported 
from abroad in the form of oils and fat-yielding substances. Germany, 
moreover, is relatively poor in metals and fibres, many of which, as he 
points out, are entirely in enemy hands. 

According to the Under Secretary of State in the War Food Office, a 
Social Democrat — "We cannot do without spinning material, oil seeds 
and oils, india rubber and tar, copper, nickel, manganese, phosphates, 
skins and hides from abroad. Even our agriculture cannot permanently 
do without phosphorus and fodder from foreign countries." 

In the early part of 1916, when Germany first began seriously to 
face her after- war problems, the project of buying staple raw materials 
after the war, not as a multitude of individual merchants and firms, 
competing with one another, but as a nation, sprang into being. The 
necessity of some arrangement for preventing the prices of imports 
from being driven up by competition is generally recognized in Ger- 
many; but there are still great differences of opinion, showing them- 
selves in the press, in the resolutions of commercial bodies, and in the 
proceedings of the Reichstag, as to the extent of Government inter- 
ference which is desirable. The question of the "Rohstoffzentrale," or 
central organization for raw materials, has become a storm-center. 

Germany is continuing to export to Scandinavia, Netherlands and 
Switzerland. She is trying to keep in touch with South America — 
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where her pre-war trade amounted to some $337,000,000 annually — 
through German agents who, unable to get goods from Germany, deal 
in whatever is at hand. And it is said that as soon as the war ends, 
she intends to export to her present enemies, through Swiss, Dutch 
or Scandinavian business houses, or under cover of neutral business 
names. 

Thus the Weissmet^lgesellschaft, of Pforzheim and Mannheim has 
set up a branch in Glarus, Switzerland, calling itself the White Metal 
Manufacturing Co. Other German firms have bought up Swiss con- 
cerns, in order to ship through them. Berne, in particular, is reported 
to be a field for activities of this sort Considerable land in and 
around the Swiss capital, and a large number of Swiss trademarks, are 
said already to have passed into German hands. 

Many of you have undoubtedly read a book written in 1915 entitled 
"Mitteleuropa," written by a member of the German Reichstag. 

You have noted the project of building in war time a canal con- 
necting the Danube and the Rhine, which will accommodate vessels of 
1,200 tons. 

On August 3, 1916, the Bundesrath issued the order for the creation 
of an organization for the purpose of facilitating the transition from 
war to a peace basis. According to this order a commissary was to 
work directly under the Chancellor; his particular function was the 
regulation of the imports of goods and their distribution, and later the 
utilization and extension of production and the exercising of strictest 
national economy. 

The Commissioner of the Prussian War Ministry has issued a state- 
ment as to the manner of demobilization, which the Reichstag Com- 
mittee for Trade and Industry made part of their report. 

*The transference to a peace footing," declares the Commissioner, 
"must be effected in such a way as to prevent unemployment and to 
supply labor as speedily as possible for the most important industries. 
The reduction of the army to a peace footing will take place gradually. 
How long it will take cannot be predicted. . . . 

"In order to provide as speedily as possible the personnel necessary 
for the important industries . . . certain occupations are to have 
preferences." 

It was primarily through standardized production supported by goods 
of quality, valuable trademarks, and good salesmanship, that the textile 
industry before the war was able to maintain and increase its textile 
exports, and it is surprising that during this war we have increased 
our exports so little. It is evident that we are not likely to enjoy a 
monopoly of standardized production. This art has been well learned 
by tlie countries at war. Note in England, France and Italy the creating 
under military authorities of a standard civilian shoe, and now the 
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coming in England of the standard suit of clothes. Every detail in the 
price of these standard articles is fixed by the Government. 

It is fortunate for this country and particularly for the cotton 
growers, that the United States consumption of cotton has been in- 
creased from about five and three-quarters to over seven million bales 
during the past six years, for our exports of this valuable raw material 
have been forcibly reduced from nine to ten million bales in 1912 and 
1913 to approximately four million bales in the current cotton year. 
This increased American consumption has been vitally important to our 
national prosperity. If cotton cannot be shipped to the European 
spindles, at least cotton goods can help fill our ships bringing essential 
materials from South America, that our great cotton crop may be 
moved. 

It is certainly desirable that a large part of the cotton crop should 
be consumed at home, and we may ask ourselves to what extent legis- 
lation favoring the consumption of a continued larger proportion of 
home grown cotton, is economically desirable. 

Should we not carefully consider the valuable supplies of raw ma- 
terials now in the hands of the Allies and under their control, that we 
may avoid being depleted of our essential raw materials through the 
combined purchases of our enemy after this war is over, to the sacri- 
fice of the industrial life of ourselves and our Allies, who at present 
are not in a position to resist an efficient consolidated purchasing 
agency. 

We appreciate that the United States has only recently entered the 
war, and our thoughts have been entirely bent upon its prosecution, but 
the committee feel that the time has come when something should be 
done to prepare for the world's trade conditions during and after the 
war, that however complete our victory may be, our national organiza- 
tion will be such as to keep the war won, that in years to come the 
principles for which we are fighting may be universally as well recog- 
nized and accepted as in those years immediately after peace. 

D. Y. COOPER, Chairman, 

J. S. LAWRENCE, Vice-Chairman. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen of the convention, I know 
you will be pleased to hear from a gentleman who is a former 
chief of our Bureau of Statistics at Washington and is now 
representing possibly one of the greatest banking institutions 
in the world — an institution that has opened its branches in 
all the different foreign countries, so that you will realize in 
the future that you can do a foreign business much more 
easily by reason of the opening of these banks than ever 
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before. I now introduce Mr. O. P. Austin of the National 
City Bank of New York. 



Mr. Austin's address gave many interesting and significant 
figures as to America's foreign trade — and showed how it had 
developed in recent years. He traced the contributing causes 
of this growth and spoke briefly of the future. His remarks 
were greeted with much applause. 



J 



The Chairman : Gentlemen, Mr. Gilbert H. Montague of 
New York has arrived, and he will address you on "Co-opera- 
tion under the Webb-Pomerene Bill.*' 

MR. GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 

Mr. Chairman and Members: What I am going to say will be only 
in the nature of a supplement, and I feel a rather feeble supplement 
to the very remarkable report read by Mr. Lawrence from the National 
Council of your body. That report, and the words of the report itself, 
tells better than I can tell what the practical situation is going to be 
after the war, Not only is the great demand for textiles and textile 
products in the devastated districts of Europe outlined in that report, 
but there is also outlined preparations which has been made in Europe 
to supply their home need after the war. 

The general consensus of opinion is that not only will we have a 
tremendous capacity for production, for which we must have an outlet, 
but from observation of the report of the American Industrial Com- 
mission of France, whose chairman I saw here this morning, according 
to their observation there will be in France and Europe an increase 
in the capacity of production, and we shall be confronted with competi- 
tive conditions such as has never been equalled in this or in any other 
industry in the world's history. 

What are our precautions against that condition? Our first inquiry 
as to the situation in our own home markets. Through the activity 
of the Association of Heavy Chemical Manufacturers, and more parti- 
cularly the very skillful and very patriotic activity of the counsel of 
that association, Arthur H. Weed, of Boston, there was placed upon 
the statute books, with the fullest and most complete and enthusiastic 
support of administration, a provision which will protect home markets 
from the possibility of having dumped here foreign production after 
the war. Very briefly this division contemplates that it shall become 
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unlawful, and be punishable by fine and imprisonment, as well as mak- 
ing provision through tariff rates, in case the foreign competitor at- 
tempts to dump superfluous output on this market at lower prices than 
he sells them for abroad. In such a case he will be under obligation to 
sell at no price lower, counting in his case the cost of transporta- 
tion than he is selling the same goods for in his home markets. There 
are corparatively few instances in the past, of so called dumping that 
will not be caught by this provision of the law. It was very carefully 
considered at the time. Those who later became members of the Tariff 
Commission were in some degree consulted; the administration gave it 
its best thought, and although very little has been said, and although 
at the present time there is no opportunity of testing its effectiveness, 
we do believe that in this almost unknown legislation we will have a 
very considerable degree of protection from invasion from abroad 
through dumping tactics. 

Now, what is our own condition with respect to this increased capacity 
and how shall we find outlets for that ? Mr. Lawrence in his report de- 
veloped the fact that both in England and in France there has been the 
greatest attention given to organized co-operative effort, and he 
enumerated many instances. He mentioned the organization which has 
been created in France, for the purpose of bringing together manu- 
facturers now having some prospective interests in the export trade, to 
the end that after the war there may be actively and in readiness for 
operations in foreign trades, an organization which can combine the 
hitherto isolated units of French production. To a greater degree that 
has been done in Great Britain and we find there an organization 
created by charter of Parliament, consisting of members of the Royal 
Commission, for the purpose of tabulating and arranging work for the 
British manufacturers, work such as I have indicated has been done for 
the French export trade. And we also find a separate department of gov- 
ernment known as the Ministry of Reconstruction, whose work not only 
contemplates a demobilization of factories now being used for war pro- 
duction, but also to ascertaining what factories there are whose capac- 
ity may then be devoted to what may be the best branches of foreign 
trade. And we also find in the preceding report, and emanating from 
the ministry, something hitherto unknown — to combine the co-operative 
capacities of the different lines of trade of British manufacture, so 
that after the war there may be under the direct supervision of the 
British government combined action in the export trade of British 
manufacturers. 

WHAT WE ARE DOING 

Now, what are we doing? We have at least gone this far — we have 

at least taken off in a very considerable degree the shackles which 

hitherto have absolutely hampered and retarded our American export 

trade; and we now have on the statute books a law, less than three 
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weeks old, a law which gives to the American manufacturer intending 
to enter into the foreign trade a greater degree of freedom than he 
has ever had before. 

What was the previous situation ? The previous situation was this : 
that it was as unlawful for Americans to combine to go after export 
trade, as it was to combine and fix prices in domestic trade. Both of 
those things were violations of Anti-Trust law, and both were visited 
with the most severe punishment But in the Webb-Pomerene bill, 
which became law on April 10, it is now possible for American exporters 
and American manufacturers to combine for export trade, and in the 
export trades to have the same degree of co-operation formerly had by 
foreigners, and which they accomplished by their co-operation. 

A little history in respect to the legislation will make that clear. 
We have as we all know our own policy with respect to combinations 
and units of all sizes which is expressed in the Anti-Trust law. And 
when it was first agitated the President in an address before the 
Chambers of Commerce of the United States, three years ago stated he 
would be in favor of striking off from export trade those shackles 
which by universal agreement the Anti-Trust laws require, provided 
two requirements were met, and they were that whatever was done with 
respect to export trade should not interfere with existing policy of 
our laws with respect to existing trades; and, second, whatever was 
done with the export trade, it should not be made the means by which 
manufacturers and exporters combining for export trade should use 
combined strength to impress other outside American exporters and 
manufacturers who wanted to go into the foreign export trade, but who 
were actually hindered by those engaged in that. So, these were the 
sailing orders, and the President expressed his willingness to consider 
any measure which complied with those requirements. And so, with 
the strong support of every association in the country, with the strong 
support of every manufacture in the country, the Federal Commission, 
the Department of Commerce, the Department of State, and the Treas- 
ury Department, this bill was finally evolved. And this bill at the 
present time permits to American exporters and manufacturers the 
right to combine with respect to export trade in any form and way they 
wish, provided they are careful that whatever they do has no effect on 
domestic trade; and second, that the combination does not hinder the 
competitors who are left outside of the combination. And as the law 
stands I think we will have to concede that those two requirements 
were legitimately insisted upon by the President, and he was justified 
in insisting upon them. 

So, this is the law. Now, having made ground work, let us see how 
it can be practically applied. Let us assume we have in the United 
States four manufacturers of textiles. 
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(Mr. Montague used the blackboard here for purposes of illustra- 
tion.) It is contrary to the Sherman Act for these men to combine, 
let us assume, for the purpose of agreeing upon prices, or having a 
joint selling agency, or for working out any method of selling in the 
domestic trade. Let us assume that that is the status under the Webb- 
Pomercne bill ; it is now possible for these concerns to get together and 
form abroad a corporation, or an association, or merely an agency — 
you can have it by contract or agency, or whatever form you wish — 
form what we will call an export corporation. Each of them can take 
stuff in that corporation. If they do not wish to take stuff in that 
corporation, if they decide to hold the stuff, making an agreement that 
all these American manufacturers should take their entire export pro- 
duct, the entire export product which these manufacturers will sell to ex- 
port trade ; they can buy it. So, this export corporation represents a com- 
bination of interests of these four American manufacturers in the 
foreign market; and they can do it without fear of the law, they 
can make any kind of agreement, and sell it at what price they choose, 
bearing in mind (first) that what they do does not constitute a restraint 
of trade within the United States. In other words it must actually 
sell abroad, and not sell within the United States. And second, as is 
of course invariably the case, there is some competitor in the United 
States who is not in that combination, who himself* may want to sell 
in the export trade, that this export corporation shall do nothing in the 
way of interfering competition, to deliberately drive out of business 
this man not in the corporation. 

There are other details of the law which require that before this 
export concern goes into business, it shall file its charter or agreement, 
which binds together these four American producers, with the Federal 
Trade Commission. But the purpose of that is merely that there should 
be some identity of the corporation or association availing itself of the 
privileges of the Webb bill. 

Take another case : Take some concern, all in the export trade, who, 
without waiting for the Webb bill, and knowing only the terms of 
existing laws, and that under the terms of existing laws, it was not 
lawful for them to combine, who single-handed have gone into the 
export field : What is the effect of the law upon them ? 

Let us represent the situation graphically : 

(Turning to blackboard.) Here is the United States (indicating the 
board), and here is the group of parties who went into the export 
trade separately. This concern, say, (indicating) has its subsidiary. 
This concern say, (indicating) has still another subsidiary. Each one 
of these concerns, before the passage of the Webb bill had a subsidiary 
agency abroad. Now what is the situation in respect to them? 

If it be the fact that the subsidiary export organization of each of 
these American manufacturers does nothing but sell abroad, it can then 
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file its articles of incorporation in the Federal Trade Commission. 
Then what can it do? It will then be free to combine or make con- 
tracts with anyone of these four, in respect to combined action or 
division of territory by these various representatives abroad. So if, in 
the example of the rehabilitation of some of these devastated districts 
of France, presumably there will be governmental purchase, but sup- 
pose it does not, suppose there should be a market whicn requires 
American effort to work in. We could make agreements to meet the 
particular needs of each particular case. 

This method is also a considerable advantage in respect of concerns 
which through lack of acquaintance or jealousy of one another are not 
quite ready to pool into one corporation. It would be possible for 
them to pool their own selling organizations and make the contracts 
through them. That does not mean necessarily that these manu- 
facturers here (indicating on blackboard) having formed a selling 
subsidiary corporation would actually have to have his office and place 
of business and a force on the ground. It would merely mean that 
having formed a subsidiary corporation, and undertaken to sell to that 
all of its export output, he can determine, with his neighbor, whether 
they shall have one or two of these in the field, or whether they shall 
operate through one or through the other. So that each will not have 
to maintain a selling organization in the field; but they can reduce. 

I speak of that in a situation like this, it is thought to be necessary 
to have a duplication of selling agencies. On the contrary you may 
have duplication of parties, who may then become parties to the con- 
tract, and have a selling agency. 

One other statement, and then I am done : 

Take an industry which is very widely spread into all the units of 
an industry can conceivably be imagined as coming together at once 
for the purpose of one single export corporation. That seems to be a 
popular mode of treating the subject abroad, but, supposing that is out 
of the question, suppose that to be regarded as visionary, and you could 
not conceive a larger part of the industry combining into one organi- 
zation. Does the Webb bill meet that situation? 

It seems to me it does. That would be represented something like 
this. (Turning to blackboard.) Here is the United States (indicating) 
and here is abroad (indicating) ; here are three American manufac- 
turers who conceivably are so well acquainted with one another and 
have sufficient confidence with one another that those three would be 
willing to combine for export trade, so they would be willing to form 
an organization of their own. Here are three more, and they would 
be willing to do that, (indicating) and here (indicating) are these. 
It is perfectly obvious that now, for such a situation as we have here 
(indicating) that we haven't the proper combination of manufacturers 
in this district, (indicating) and the same in that district Here 
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(indicating) we have three parties who if they wish can deal with each 
Other for the purpose of agreeing how they shall go into the export 
trade, and that they will form a corporation ; and if they do not, under 
the Webb bill, any agreement as to prices, as to apportionment of 
territory, as to apportionment of orders, as to division, as to profits, 
would be perfectly legal. Only two requirements must be kept in mind : 
that these export organizations shall not do business within the United 
States; shall not be used as a subterfuge under which domestic trade 
is in some way combined or suppressed as to competition. That is the 
first requirement. The second is: If there is somebody out here 
(indicating) who is not in one of these things, that you shall behave, 
with respect to the combined action, in such a way that it will have no 
ground to accuse you of unfair competition. That is what you have 
confronted in your home business; and most of you can see there is 
no charge there against anyone of you, which would affect you. I do 
not think that is a situation which will embarrass any American cor- 
poration. 

It seems to me under the Webb bill we have a substantial bill for 
giving to American manufacturers an opportunity for voluntary asso- 
ciation, which is the foundation of foreign trade. 

Let us look to history. During a long period after the Napoleonic 
wars, the textile industry had its birth in Great Britain. After the 
Napoleonic wars, there was a condition found which exists today, and 
England expanded to meet that condition and made all of Europe its 
debtor. In that respect our situation was substantially as that of Great 
Britain at that time, for we have authorized a credit to the extent of 
eight and one-half billions of dollars, a result which is bound to set in 
our favor the flow and balance of international trade in the same way 
it did with England at the close of the Napoleonic wars. The point 
obtained by England in becoming textile manufacturers of the world 
was the foundation of that remarkable development of English trade, 
which we know as the great wonder of the 19th Century. It was 
the ability of the English exporter and the English manufacturer to meet 
the situation in the foreign field with absolute liberty as to the way in 
which he would by co-operative effort, or by single effort, meet the 
situation in those markets, which prompted England to develop. We 
have in the Webb bill something to permit the American manufacturer 
and exporter to have that opportunity to meet the situation in any 
market which co-operation, or co-operative effort may suggest. 

I have no doubt that the Historian, looking back to this legislation, 
will point to the foresightedness of the Administration in forcing 
through to passage this legislation, thereby laying cornerstone for the 
tremendous position which America will take during the next two 
hundred years in foreign trade. 

I thank you. (Prolonged applause.) 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. MONTAGUE'S PAPER 

Mr. BEAtL: May I ask Mr. Montague a question? Our 
foreign competitors are combining to sell merchandise or 
dumped, perhaps, in this country. Is there any protection 
against the American producer today, to enable him to meet 
that situation? 

Mr. Montague : It is met by legislation passed one year and 
a half ago, which I referred to briefy in my remarks, and which 
is known as the Anti-dumping legislation, comprised in a 
section of a tariff law in 1916; by which it is illegal for foreign 
producer to sell in this country commodities at less price, 
counting cost of transportation, than he sells them for in his 
own country, or in any other country in Europe, or in adjacent 
countries. That was passed when we had little export trade. 
That represents the best effort which the best brains working 
on the subject could then devise to protect us from dumping, 
and from the effect of their sending similar goods to America. 
We feel ij will protect the American producer. 

Mr. Beall: Having taken that action against other coun- 
tries, they almost of necessity will take similar action against 
us, will they not? 

Mr. Montague: Yes. 

Mr. Beall : That will prevent us through our combinations 
for export trades, in making prices for our goods abroad less 
than those which obtained in this country? 

Mr. Montague: It would as far as other nations have 
Anti-dumping clauses. They are to be found in Canada and m 
Australia. We have no assurance of what a foreign national- 
ity may do or not do with respect to laws against us ; but as 
we have in the Webb bill something which merely gives us 
freedom of action, and we have to extend to ourselves only 
that which will place us on a parity with all other nations 
who have given their nationals the right co-operatively to go 
into export trade ; therefore I expect no retaliation. And as to 
our Anti-dumping legislation, I presume, as that was fully 
gone into, I presume there will be nothing as far as American 
precedents are concerned in foreign trade, which will make 
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that a subject of considered discussion. I do not think that 
even for foreign nations who established that sort of legisla- 
tion it will be found to interfere with any considerable body of 
American export trade, as we have not done that to any extent, 
like the Germans had. 

Mr. Beall: I would like to ask about the working of the 
Webb bill. It is difficult, it is very difficult to combine for 
purposes of one department of trade or business without grad- 
ually getting a better spirit of co-operation and combining it 
in such a way that it might lead to restraint of trade in this 
country. I would like to ask what would be the measure of 
test of an illegal combination in the strength of trade through 
these export combinations? 

Mr. Montague : I do not look for any restraint of trade in 
this country. What made the Webb bill so slow in its passage, 
and what made it perhaps so technical, or rather, more or less 
complex in its superficial phraseology, was the strenuous and 
sincere effort made to insure that combination in the export 
trade could be carried out without interfering with domestic 
trade, and these principals were established through the con- 
sideration of the measure while in Congress. 

Mr. Lowe: Suppose these four manufacturers did not 
care to compete? 

Mr. Montague : I should say, that might be a rather danger- 
ous, practice. I am not here to either advocate or defend, or 
establi3h anything, but I can see if it were believed by the 
administration that the combination permitted under the export 
trade, which is now forbidden by our Anti-Trust laws with 
respect to domestic trade, that bill never would have passed. 
You can see why. The position of this country has been 
fixed by the State of War ; and as to our foreign policy we are 
in line with universal practice of all nations. 

Mr. Lowe: Do you think that the Webb law gives to the 
American manufacturers such freedom and liberty in the for- 
eign trade as the foreigner has imder his law ? 

Mr. Montague : No, it does not. He is where it is not the 
same. It is possible for the Bnglish manufacturers to combine 
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at home and abroad ; and he does not need to form a separate 
corporation and register it in order to have the right to com- 
bine in foreign trade. We do. To the extent that we have to 
have a separate corporation and to register it. We are not on 
the same status as foreigners. My answer to that is that the 
trifling impediment which that constitutes is infinitesimal 
when compared with the advantages we derive by compl)ring 
with the Webb biU. 

Mr. Lowe : My question was that even though we have the 
Webb bill and put into practice, have we such freedom in the 
foreign market as the foreigner has, the Englishman for ex- 
ample? 

Mr. Montague : Yes, sir. I will say imequivocally that we 
have the same rights. 

Mr, Lawrence: Is not that subject to the approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. Montague : No. As to what may be unfair competi- 
tion this man here (indicating on blackboard) and the mere 
fact that this export corporation has four times the product 
and four times the capacity and the ability to have prices regu- 
ated thereby, that is not unfair competition. I might say as 
an illustration of unfair competition that it would be some force 
of conduct by which the customers of this man (indicating on 
board) would be approached and told that if they got every or- 
der through the parties approaching them, they would get a re- 
bate on every delivery until the other man was run out of office ; 
that would constitute a violation of the German Anti-Trust 
law, and that only as regards another American competitor. 
You are now working under the same law with respect to all 
your competitors here. That was the requirement which the 
President insisted upon, and I am not prepared to dispute the 
legitimacy of that requirement. 

Mr. Pierce: Mr. Chairman, is it necessary for a corpor- 
ation in order to operate under this law to be exclusively in 
the export business? 

Mr. Montague: A corporation of this class (indicating on 
board) must be engaged solely in export trade. It cannot do 
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any domestic business. These four (indicating) are not re- 
stricted in that way. They can manufacture or sell anywhere, 
but this corporation which they joined together to form must 
be engaged solely in the export trade. These four concerns 
(indicating), I am assuming, are selling in the domestic 
market, manufacturing, doing everything else just as they 
are now. 

Mr. Pierce: If a mill in domestic business, selling cotton 
goods, wants to manufacture goods for export and take advan- 
tage of this bill, it must form a separate corporation? 

Mr. Montague: Yes, it has got to be a separate entity 
which is engaged only in the export trade. These concerns up 
here (indicating) are engaged in the domestic trade. They 
are manufacturing here, they are selling here, and they want 
to sell part of their products abroad, and that is the way they 
can do it. 

Mr. BartlETT: Does the bill say "Import Trade" and 
"Foreign Trade"? 

Mr. Montague: It defines export trade as being trade 
between the United States or any of its dependencies and any 
foreign nation. 

Mr. Bartlett : What will be the effect of the bill on com- 
binations for the purchase of raw material? 

Mr. Montague : That is not covered in any way in the bill. 

Mr. Corbin: Have you taken into consideration the for- 
eign exchange situation? 

Mr. Montague : Not at all. I am here merely as a lawyer, 
more or less familiar with this matter. 

Mr. Corbin : It has a tremendous bearing on that law. 

Mr. Montague: There is nothing in the bill which relates 
to that law. After your corporation has been formed you have 
got to solve the problem of foreign exchange. 

Mr. Bartlett: It is tremendously easy for countries to 
dump on this market. The fact that they cannot sell under the 
price at which they sell at home would not be a sufficient 
protection. 

Mr. Montague: Oh, you mean taking into consideration 
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what the rate of foreign exchange is? In connection with that 
dumping provision they have to make an allowance for foreign 
exchange, they have to make an allowance for the cost of 
transportation, and then the question is, does the foreigner sell 
cheaper here than he does in his home country ? And if after 
making allowance for all those things you find that he is doing 
so, then the law operates against him, and he is not only subject 
to fine and imprisonment and his contracts can be avoided, but 
there is a provision by which a higher rate of tariflf can be 
enforced against him. 

Mr. Daniel J. Danker: What protection have we from 
unfair competition, from the Germans after the war? 

Mr. Montague : They are already working on their plans. 

Mr. Danker: Suppose they go in and undertake to take 
away our foreign trade? What recourse have we? Suppose 
we are in the Argentine ; here is the German exporter ; here is 
the American exporter; can we prevent the German from un- 
fair competition? 

Mr. Montague : It depends upon what the Argentine laws 
are. If we can eveyr catch the German in this country we can 
enforce our laws against him, but we cannot take a law of 
Congress and carry it all over the world and apply it to the 
German wherever we catch him. We can only control him by 
our laws where Congress has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Danker : Hasn't that some bearing on the threatened 
commercial war against the Allies by the Central Powers? 

Mr. Montague : It has, but on the theory that the German 
is already doing everything unfair that he can. It was as- 
sumed that the best way for the American exporter to be able 
to meet that was to have his hands untied by Congress and 
have him allowed to combine with other exporters, so that the 
combined ingenuity and resources of all could be made use of 
to defeat the German competitor. 

Mr. Danker: We are in an isolated state ourselves now, 
owing to the world being at war, and we are attempting to 
make laws to apply after the war in countries in which we 
have no jurisdiction and where we must compete with Germans 
and their methods. 
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Mr. Montague : The very thing that this law means to you 
is, if you, single-handed, have been unable to meet this com- 
petition, you have now the right to combine with others to in- 
crease your resources to meet it, which, of course, is all that 
any bill could give. No bill can create laws for a German 
outside the United States; that is obvious. The most we can 
do is to untie our hands so that we can go to it. 

Mr. Boedt : Mr. Chairman, supposing now that the Ameri- 
can prices are not such that they can compete with the Euro- 
pean price in the foreign market, such as Argentine, and the 
American wants to reduce his price in order to compete and 
get the business that is going to Europe, can he do so? 

Mr. Montague : Let me make sure that I understand your 
case. Here is a market at which a foreigner — we will say this 
is a foreigner here (indicating on blackboard) — is fixing a 
price which if we sold at the same price we sold at home we 
could not meet him on, and the question is as to whether these 
four American manufacturers can combine to form an export 
corporation which will then name a price which will be below 
this German's price. As the law stands that can be done. 

Mr. Boedt : It can ? 

Mr. Montague : It can be done. There is just this possible 
harm about it: Should there be one American left outside 
who declined to go in and who is thereby put out of business, 
it might be that that would be regarded as what our law calls 
dumping as against that fellow. But if nobody is outside ex- 
cept the German, the German has no right under this Webb- 
Pomerene Bill. Nobody can come in and make a complaint 
unless he is an American corporation or an American citizen. 
What I mean is this^ Supposing the American reduced his 
price in order to meet the foreign corporation — 

Mr. Boedt : That is what I mean. 

Mr. Montague: That may oblige him to raise his price 
at home. It will raise the price of production. 

Mr. Boedt: That in itself would not necessarily constitute 
any violation of the law as this is drawn. 

Mr. Montague: Not necessarily, because if the American 
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has to reduce his price on the products that he exports the net 
profit of the manufacture will be reduced unless he raises his 
price at home. Over a short period of time that might be done. 
But speaking from my own observation — ^and a large part of 
my work the last ten years has been in the defense of Anti- 
Trust cases, where I have had to look into the operation of 
large concerns in respect to restraint of trade — ^while that sit- 
uation obtains I have never known it to obtain over a very 
long period and you can readily see that it would not over a 
very long period obtain, because it would be assumed that the 
American manufacturer intended to give his goods away to the 
farmer and charged the man at home a higher price. While 
for a temporary period that is done, I have never known it to 
be done for any considerable period of time. The Germans do 
it all the time, but we have not. So when the question is 
asked as to whether some foreign nation might have an anti- 
dumping clause against us, the way we might answer is that 
we do not, so far as my observation goes, indulge in dumping 
to any such extent as to make an anti-dumping clause against 
us anything like the peril that an anti-dumping clause is against 
Germany. 

I thank you very much. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lawrence: Mr. President, 1 would like to move a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Montague for his very able presentation 
of this subject. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Montague: May I clear up one point that has been 
suggested, and that is as to whether this corporation could be 
established in New York. I am afraid I did not make that 
clear. This corporation, of course, is an American corporation 
and it can have its office in New York or any other place so 
long as it does not sell in the domestic market. It does not 
mean that it shall necessarily have to immediately form a 
selling agent abroad. You can co-operate tomorrow and keep 
your corporation inactive for three or four years until you 
finally decide where you will move. It does not have to have 
an actual place of business abroad until you get ready to put it 
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there. It will always be an American corporation, with its 
articles of incorporation in New York or in Washington. 

Mr. Latham: Is there a provision in that charter which 
gives it the appearance of a Federal Charter? 

Mr. Montague: No. You incorporate under the laws of 
Delaware and Maine or any other place you want, just as you 
do now, and having done that you can have all the latitude that 
any state can give you if you simply register with the Federal 
Trade Commission. "Then they will have a list of everybody 
who is going to get these tmusual rights of combination which 
other people do not have. That is the only purpose of regis- 
tration, so that there will be on file somewhere a list of every- 
body who is going to do these unusual things which heretofore 
have not been permitted. 

Mr. Lawrence : I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Montague 
for his very able presentation of the very interesting subject. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Arthur H. Lowe and 
carried by a rising vote. 

Mr. Montague: I want to thank you very much and I 
assure you that your questions have taught me more than I 
could possibly teach you in my answers. 

The Chairman: The very object for which group dis- 
cussions are established in our organization is for the purpose 
of giving a latitude to discussion and to questions that may be 
put to the speaker after he is finished; and upon rising and 
asking a question will the gentlemen present be good enough 
to call their names in order that the reporters may get an in- 
telligent report of the proceedings? 

The next address, gentlemen, will be by Mr. George A. 
O'Reilly of New York, on "Providing Credit Facilities for our 
Foreign Trade." I do not know anyone more competent to 
advise you along this line than Mr. O'Reilly, and I am sure 
you will hear him with pleasure. 



Mr. O'Reilly's address was brief but pointed, practical and 
suggestive. Those present listened with keen interest and 
many valuable hints were gained as to foreign credits. 
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absolutely nothing inconsistent about intelligent planning on the part 
of all business interests, in order that we may not flounder about when 
the situation changes. Our "stake" in Latin America certainly de- 
mands constructive planning at this time, war or no war. 

The exports of American textiles to Latin America have grown 
rapidly. It is reasonable to believe that a good share of the business 
can be retained, but our future there is dependent upon the factors 
that have been discussed above. We may be sure that the insidious 
propaganda against the United States, which has been particularly 
powerful in Latin America, will be continued, and it is incumbent upon 
American business men to face this problem, and overcome it as they 
have so many others. Unfortunately a great majority of American 
business men still have to be educated to the danger of this foreign 
propaganda. 

There have been some recent developments which are extremely 
satisfactory in connection with Latin America. One of these is the 
establishment of discount banks. These will help exporters to grant 
the long credit necessary to satisfy foreign buyers. The branch banks 
which have been established in the chief Latin American cities by 
some of our leading banking houses are other causes for reassurance. 
It is very essential, however, that all business men be made to realize 
that export trade is today an absolute necessity, and that the danger of 
overstocking the domestic market must be faced. It is clearly evident 
that strenuous efforts must be put forth to educate the American 
business man to this effect. 

The Webb-Pomerene Bill, which was signed by the President, will 
make it easier to meet the syndicated competition from abroad, and 
will help us to hold the ground that we have won. Surprising as the 
statement may seem, there are still a great many business men who 
are indifferent to this act, and who must be educated to its advantages. 
It is questionable whether the numerous benefits which will accrue to 
American business, if this act is properly used, are understood by more 
than a very small percentage of American business men. To insure 
the fullest success in its operations there must be developed a greater 
amount of team play and of willingness to work with one's competi- 
tor. Obviously, the necessity for the utmost frankness in this pro- 
ceeding is a prime essential, and petty jealousies, which still mark the 
relations between competitors, must be forgotten. 

A prime essential to safeguard our "stake" in Latin America is co- 
operation between business men and the government. This can find 
expression in different ways. One of the most promising would be 
the organization, by various lines of trade, of representative com- 
mittees prepared to work in full harmony with the government. These 
committees in turn could appoint field agents to be located at important 
points abroad. The expenses o! such agents might well be shared 
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between the various industries and the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

The duties of the field representatives would be to keep manu- 
facturers constantly in touch with the developments in their districts, 
to put forth the general advantages of trading with the United States, 
and to act as trade scouts in general. Such representatives might be 
located at strategic points, for instance, one in Buenos Ayres, whose 
territory should include the East Coast of South America, another in 
Santiago, Chile, who could cover the West Coast Still another mighit 
be located in the West Indies market, for instance, in Havana. A 
fourth might operate in Central America and Mexico. Such an ar- 
rangement would be a great aid to exporters, and through them to 
business generally. 

There are still other essentials to properly protect our export in- 
terests in general, and especially, our ''stake" in Latin America. One 
of these would be the appointment of a representative committee of 
business men, to sit in Washington, and to advise with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The advice of such a committee, 
which would naturally include experts in different lines of trade, in- 
cluding exporting and importing, would result in a more intelligent 
development of our foreign trade. In no place would the effect of their 
advice be more strongly felt than in Latin America. 

In the meantime, at this the most critical period in our history, it 
behooves every manufacturer to be extremely careful in the attitude he 
assumes towards Latin American buyers. It is obviously necessary to 
take no undue risks, but, if we are compelled to decline orders, we can 
at least be very circumspect in the manner in which we do so. It is 
very easy to point out to Latin American buyers, and all others to 
whom we must write, that they are as vitally interested in winning the 
war as we ourselves, and that any difficulties in the execution of orders, 
or the shipment of goods, are caused by the war, which is theirs as 
much as ours. There is certainly no use in assuming a tone which will 
reflect on our government and furnish the best kind of propaganda 
material to the enemy. 

There is also another matter in which we need to take an interest 
if we mean to guard our "stake" in Latin America. That is, to educate 
our own fellow-citizens in Latin American affairs. The necessity for 
this campaign is obvious, when we consider the great ignorance that 
prevails regarding the subject On the other hand, it is equally neces- 
sary to put ourselves before the Latin Americans in the very best light 
The kind of propaganda which Germans have been carrying on there 
emphasizes this need. In order to accomplish this we must co-ordinate 
all efforts and take advantage of every possible medium which can be 
employed. In this work, export trade papers, our American Chambers 
of Commerce in Latin America, the Latin American press in the 
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United States, are among the means at our disposal. The pushing of 
American trademarks, the featuring of standardized goods, the demon- 
stration of what American manufacturers have accomplished in export 
trade, are all essential features of the same program. Nothing must 
be left undone which can contribute in any way to bring about the best 
possible opinion of the United States in Latin America. 

In Latin America, as in all other parts of the world, the United 
States will never win its "stake" unless it thoroughly educates all those 
engaged in foreign commerce regarding the people with whom they do 
business. The vast army of young Americans who will in the future 
look after our export trade, should be made to understand that to be 
successful in foreign trade requires much study. They must know 
about the modes of life of the people to whom they wish to sell, their 
forms of government, and the countries in which they live. We need 
to establish extension courses for yoimg men and women already at 
work, in order that they may have opportunities to gain this knowledge 
which is essential to a successful and permanent export business. 
Furthermore we must encourage the sending of our very young men to 
Latin American countries, for in no other way can they familiarize 
themselves with conditions there. Our greatest possibilities in the 
Latin American field can only be achieved by a great composite program 
into' which all the details outlined above must fit. If this program is 
fully carried out there need be no question about our maintaining our 
"stake" in Latin America. 

The Chairman : Mr. Daniel E. Douty of New York will 
speak upon "Our Trade in the Orient." Mr. Douty is just 
back and brings you a message from the foreign countries and 
doubtless his address will be very interesting. 

MR. DANIEL E. DOUTY 

Mr. Chairman, having had some experience in conventions and 
realizing the position of a person on the last end of a very long 
program, I have tried to express my appreciation of the opportunity to 
address this joint meeting by preparing a very short discourse. I have 
here five typewritten papers and I will not keep you but a few minutes. 
I would like to say in explanation that the impressions I am going to 
give you were acquired as a business man traveling in China and 
Japan last summer and have no official significance whatever. I was in 
the interior of China back of Canton when war was declared and have 
only recently entered the service of our country. 

(After giving some significant facts about China Mr. Douty took up 
the transportation question.) He said: 
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In closing I want to treat the fourth item very quickly. In China 
most of the railroads are under one nation or another? You go from 
Hong Kong to Pekin over a French railroad and you go from one city 
to another over an English railroad; you go from Harbin down to the 
point of Corea over a Japanese river. In every open port there are 
foreign concessions in which are located the residents and business of 
that particular nationality owning the concession. The police 
regulation, the taxes and everything arc governed by the home country. 
Foreign trade is a portal, we will say much like that door over there; 
it is closed by a bronze door upon which is the escutcheon of every 
nation — from the inside. From the outside it is closed by a wicket 
made from the hardened steel wires of trade competition. The diplo- 
matic representatives of the foreign offices of the countries can make 
arrangements and do make arrangements by which the inner bronze 
door is opened, and generally it is understood that the country then 
has the "open door." But unless the wicket composed of the hardened 
steel wires of railroad rebates, traffic concessions, transportation prior- 
ity, subsidies of any type and all types, remission of rents, remission of 
taxes, etc., are removed, the wicket is closed. 

Now the bronze door of diplomacy may be open, but unless the 
wicket of trade turns, of trade conditions, is likewise opened, you can- 
not trade in the Orient Open the wicket of China and of all Oriental 
countries to the American manufacturer to the American business man ; 
give him equal opportunity, and then if he cannot meet the compe- 
tition we will be perfectly willing to take off our hat to the Nationality 
who can and we will be very glad to see it and enjoy the trade. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Chairman: The next address, gentlemen, is by 
Mr. Frederick A. Halsey of New York, "The Metric System 
in Export Trade." 

Mr. Frederick A. Halsey : Mr. President, my paper is in 
type where everybody can read it who wishes. The time is 
getting late and it seems to me we had better omit the reading. 

Mr. Halsey's conclusions, as summarized, after citing con- 
ditions existing in other countries, notably in South America, 
are as follows: 

Reviewing the above outline of conditions; do you think that the 
introduction of the metric system in Chile has simplified weights and 
measures? That it has reduced the work of school children? That it 
has introduced fewer or simpler ratios? That is has simplified calcu- 
lations? That the adoption of the system is a short and simple matter? 
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Do you not see that this record of experience nullifies and inverts every 
claim made for the adoption of the metric system? The metric party 
claim for a partial use of the system, a partial benefit, but do you not 
see that partial use means everlasting confusion? 

Meanwhile, how much respect can you have for those who have as- 
sured us that South America is purely "metric"? That a country can 
change its weights and measures almost over night? That the people 
of South America "have forgotten their old units," and that "our units 
have no meaning to them?" 

How much respect can you have for the Bureau of Standards which, 
with unequalled opportunities for investigation, has made none, but, on 
the contrary, has assumed anything to be true that it wished to have 
true, has stamped these assumptions with the seal of its authority, and 
has presented them as facts, in order to deceive the public and influence 
legislation at Washington? 

In conclusion, the adoption of the metric system here would be a 
hundredfold more difficult than it was in Chile because of the develop- 
ment of manufacture. To attempt to change the weights and measures 
used by our industries would be one of the most hopeless tasks ever 
undertaken by human hands. I am sorry for the man who thinks it 
can be done. You may ask then, why do we fight it? Because, while 
you cannot change our weights and measures, you can do a much 
worse thing — ^you can partially change them, and bring about precisely 
the condition that obtains in Chile. 

Even if all the countries which are called "metric" had adopted the 
metric system, which none of them have done, it would have no signifi- 
cance for our guidance because of the greater importance of our manu- 
facturing industries at the present time. France adopted the system 
before the beginning of the manufacturing era, and Germany adopted 
it before the development of manufacturing in that country. Everyone 
knows that the rise of Germany as a manufacturing nation began after 
the war of 1870. South American countries are not manufacturing 
countries. More manufacturing is done in the city of Philadelphia 
than in all South America. 

We see then that in Europe the system was adopted before the 
development of manufacturing, and that manufacturing has developed 
with and in it, while in South America practically no manufacturing 
is carried on. 

Great Britain and ourselves are the first to be asked to change our 
manufacturing units for which there is not a shadow of a precedent. 
We are asked to pull up by the roots and tear asunder the warp and 
woof of our industrial life at a cost which no man can estimate — ^much 
less measure. 

For a century and a quarter, these matters have been in the hands of 
doctrinnaires who have produced the worst system on earth for all 
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practical aflfairs of life — system so bad that no one will use it unless 
he is compelled to do so. Nowhere has it made progress in industry and 
commerce, except by force of law. It is time for manufacturers to say 
to these meddlesome scientists — "This is our subject, not yours — hands 
off!" 

MR. ELIOT G. MEARS 

Afr. Meats, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C, spoke as 
follows: 

In the brief time allotted to me, 1 wish to confine my talk to one of 
the most important phases of foreign trade. I refer to the extent of 
the foreign markets. It is important at the outset for every manu- 
facturer and every exporter to have firmly fixed in his own mind the 
exact situation as to foreign and domestic markets for cotton manu- 
facturers. We know that in normal times our exports are compara- 
tively small. We also know that our spindles are more active than ever 
before. This means that we must look for new outlets, and new outlets 
are only to be found in export trade. 

There is a tendency among some exporters to think only of South 
America and to forget the rest of the world. If I were to judge solely 
from articles that appear in export journals and speeches at some 
of our export trade conventions, I should assume that practically all 
of our exports went to South America. In case any of you may have 
this same idea, I refer you to the reports prepared by the special ex- 
perts of the Department of Commerce. Mr. Ralph M. Odell has stated 
that in normal times the total cotton goods imports into Straits Settle- 
ments, Dutch East Indies and Siam are nearly as great as to all of 
South America. And I should not fail to mention British India which 
in 1914 imported over $200,000,000 worth of cotton goods of which the 
United Kingdom supplied over $190,000,000. Although the market is 
wide and important the United States does not figure to any extent in 
this valuable Far East trade. There are many widely scattered markets 
in the world and it is unfortunate if success or failure in any market or 
markets would deter anyone from looking also elsewhere. 

Of course there is no feature of our export trade that is more vital 
than the character of the competition we must face. It is apparent 
that Japan, although small relatively in her number of spindles, is never- 
theless taking large strides. We hear of England's plans for after the 
war, yet it cannot be denied that her activities are largely due to Ger- 
man/s plans and to the rumors which have been reaching her of the 
promotion of our large banks and co-operations interested in export 
trade. Foreign countries are kept fully informed regarding the Webb 
bill. It is the old story of each nation failing to realize its own strength 
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and at the same time becoming excessively alarmed over rumors 
reaching it from foreign countries. 1 believe that after our new mer- 
chant marine is on the seas, and providing a wise export policy is 
adopted, then our manufacturers and exporters will have at least an 
even chance in foreign world markets ; and I believe that that is all 
that any American asks or expects. 

The Chairman : Now, gentlemen, in these group meetings 
it is our custom to throw them open for discussion of the 
papers, and we shall be very glad to hear from any of you who 
wish to discuss the papers that you have heard this morning. 
We would like to hear from Mr. E. B. Corbin of New York, 
on '^American Opportunities in Russia." (No response). The 
next will be Mr. J. G. White of New York, on "Properly 
Organizing for Foreign Trade." 

REMARKS OF MR. J. G. WHITE 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I wish I might do as one or 
two of those before me had done, and that is to move that the paper 
be accepted as printed. But I have not a set address. I came here at the 
invitation of your secretary. I feel that I should explain my status in 
regard to wearing this button. I am wearing the button because it was 
offered me by a pleasant and polite young lady. I thought being 
invited here would permit the camouflage, so I have it on. 

My being here is similarly due to the request of your secretary, and 
that request further asking me to present the resolutions which I 
presented as a representative of the Merchants Association of New 
York at the recent annual convention in Chicago of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The gentlemen who have preceded, 
including the one who spoke about the opportunities under the new 
Webb Bill and Mr. O'Reilly who spoke as to foreign credits, and the 
gentleman who has just spoken about possibilities in the Orient (Mr. 
Douty) have all presented arguments in favor of the resolution that I 
propose to present and ask you to consider, and that is that there be a 
governmental agency which should study the possibilities of foreign 
trades, the best methods by which our resources and commercial organi- 
zations can be co-ordinated so that after the war when this stress of 
hard competition is actually at hand, we may be working under such 
favorable conditions as our own conditions will permit and will not be 
handicapped by the fact that we are unprepared and have given no 
thought to the subject. I suppose none of us have any doubt that we 
would be much better off today if before we went into the war we 
had begim making some preparations by getting some artillery and some 
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aeroplanes and so on in advance; but we were negligent in that, but 
that is no reason why we should be negligent in this other matter. 

It has never been the policy of our government to encourage foreign 
business or in fact any business actively. Whether the party in power 
has been Republican or Democratic has not mattered particularly so 
far as co-operation in foreign trade is concerned. But it seems that 
when other nations are studying and when we must be assured and are 
certain that conditions after the war will be exceptional, there ought 
to be some governmental agency which would be studying the problems 
and which would co-ordinate information which is now in government 
departments. The tariff commission has certain information. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Commerce Depart- 
ment has certain information. The State Department has certain in- 
formation, the Treasury Department has certain information. The 
War Trade Board is another active newly created body. But there is 
no body which either has for its function and duty the correlating of 
this information or which has any authority to ask a department for 
this information. It is for that reason that the Merchants Association 
of New York believes that there should be a commission appointed by 
the Government, perhaps by special legislation, but which would have 
authority to correlate and study in a broad way the possibilities of 
foreign trade after the war. Looking to that these resolutions were 
presented at the Chicago meeting. 

RESOLUTION PROPOSED 

"WHEREAS, radical changes are taking place in the economic and 
commercial relations existing between nations, which will vitally affect 
the trade of the United States in old and new markets; and 

"WHEREAS, other governments are planning and preparing to meet 
the new conditions and relations in a manner which will best safeguard 
the trade interests of their peoples; and 

"WHEREAS, unless effective preparatory steps are taken by our 
Government the Nation cannot be in the strongest position to meet the 
problems which will inevitably arise; and 

"WHEREAS, even though the conditions and the vital factors 
affecting such plans are constantly changing and fluctuating, the 
assembling of data and knowledge relating to the basic facts upon 
which any intelligent and thoroughgoing policy or procedure must be 
founded is immediately desirable; now, therefore, be it 

'^Resolved, That there should be appointed or created an appropriate- 
type of advisory board or commission composed of men of such recog- 
nized standing in the industrial, commercial and financial life of the 
nation as to insure effectiveness and impartiality in meeting the tasks 
of the board, and inspire confidence in its judgments and recommen- 
dations ; and be it further 
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"Resolved, That the duties of this board broadly summarized should 
be as follows: 

(a) To collect and analyze facts concerning the productive, indus- 
trial and distributive business of our own country in their bearing on 
foreign trade; 

(b) To conduct a careful study of the conditions in other countries 
and steps which are being taken by such countries to meet changing 
economic and trade conditions in so far as they may in any way 
affect the trade interests of the United States; 

(c) To make a critical analysis of existing trade treaties; 

(d) To report these facts from time to time to the Administration; 
to recommend economic policies in regard to foreign trade; and to 
assist by advice and cotmsel in any readjustment of our trade treaties, 
or in the formulation of any new or additional trade agreement or 
relations with foreign nations; and be it further 

"Resolved, That a copy of these preambles and resolutions be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, the members of his 
Cabinet, and all Senators and Representatives." 

I would suggest that if it meets with the approval of this convention 
and if you think that any such commission is advisable and would be 
advantageous to the foreign trade of the country after the war, that 
probably the most effective method of assisting the bringing about of 
such a course will be for you to pass some such resolution, redrafted 
as you like, and then for your individual members to use their direct 
acquaintance and influence with members of congress so that some such 
action may ultimately result. 

Mr. Albert Greene Duncan : I move that the resolutions 
presented by Mr. White be referred to the resolution commit- 
tee for their consideration and action. 

Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, the next discussion will be 
led by Mr. Ralph M. Odell, Manager of the Foreign Trade 
Department of Amory, Browne & Company of New York. 

MR. RALPH M. ODELL 

Mr. Chairman, it is getting pretty late and I expect everybody is as 
hungry as I am. I will speak but a few minutes. I feel more like 
speaking on the Liberty Loan than I do on foreign trade, but at the 
same time I feel that there is a parallel case in it. The success of the 
war is dependent on the Liberty Loan, and the success and stability of 
our industries is likewise very much bound up in the question of 
foreign trade. 
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Since I last had the pleasure of meeting the association I have spent 
three years in the Orient in behalf of the Department of Commerce to 
study the cotton goods trade, and I only want this morning to bring 
back a note of optimism from that trip as to the future possibilities with 
reference to our own trade. There were many times on that trip when 
I wished many of you with whom I have talked individually and col- 
lectively to be with me and see the enormous possibilities a^d the 
enormous volimies of that trade. Many a time in Calcutta, where I 
spent four months, I wished you could have seen in that port something 
of the activities in the cotton goods trade. It is a fact which very few 
people know that the port of Calcutta alone imports more cotton 
goods than any country in the world. Before the war this trade 
amounted something like a billion and a half yards, valued at $100,- 
000,000. I have thought, too, when I was up in Northern India, up on 
the outskirts, around Cashmere, and some of those out-of-the-way, 
God-forsaken places where I felt as if I was never coming back, If I 
could have taken you around to the little bazaars and had people who 
could interpret some of those strange signs and told you "that means 
'American prints for sale.'" I have often wished, too, that I could 
have taken you down into Java, a little island that we think of as very 
insignificant, looking like a little spot on the map, yet it has a population 
of fifty million people in an area of three hundred thousand square 
miles, who import forty million yards of piece goods in a year, which 
is more than the whole of Argentine. When I was out there I tried my 
best to find the piece of American cotton goods and I took a kodak 
along to take a picture of it, but I was unable to find one. During the 
last year we exported over two million yards to Java. It is true that 
much of that trade has come as a result of the war, which may be more 
or less to our discredit, because the people bought of us because they 
had to buy, not because we went over there and showed them the 
goods or made the proper effort to sell them. But the fact is that 
there are a number of concerns that really have made active, strenuous 
efforts to get some of that trade, and I want to assure you that as a 
result of the four months I spent in Java and India a good deal of the 
trade that we are getting in the war we shall hold after the war. We 
all know the high quality of American cotton piece goods and I want 
to assure you that nobody appreciates more than the foreigner, and 
there are plenty of people in these countries, poor as those countries 
are, who abo appreciate the quality and are going to buy it after the 
war when they have found it out. Just one little instance before I 
dose, because I just want to make a few rambling remarks about my 
trip. The day I left Bombay there was quite a delegation of Hindus 
from up at Delhi whom I had known there very well, who came down 
to say good-bye to me as I was sailing. They were all eager for me 
when I got back here to carry a message to the American cotton man- 
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ufacturer that they wanted to buy more American goods. It came 
down to a very simple illustration. One of the young fellows who has 
been buying prints from this country for many years just took hold of 
his shirt and said, "I have had this shirt one year; it was American 
piece goods. The color never go, quality very good. I wash many 
times; always good; more better than Manchester." That was the 
way he expressed it in his simple way, and yet there is a whole lot of 
meaning in that to us people over here who are trying to supply those 
people. There are a lot of people like him and their trade is growing 
and we are getting, I think, new lines, lines which we never thought 
we could make, before. In China we are selling piece goods, bleached 
goods, and getting away from the old idea that we could sell nothing 
but unbleached goods and sheetings and jeans and goods of the 
lower grades. That whole market is usually something like a $100,000,- 
000 worth of goods a year. Let us all keep this in mind and do our 
very best as we can work along our own lines to get a bigger share of 
it than we have had in the past. 

The Chairman : The next gentleman will be Dr. Edw. E. 
Pratt, former Chief of the Bureau and Domestic Commerce. 
Is Dr. Pratt present? (No response.) Mr. Dudley Bartlett 
of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum? Mr. C. A. Young- 
man of New York? If these gentlemen are present we would 
be glad to hear from them. Mr. Chauncey Snow of the De- 
partment of Commerce? 

Mr. Chauncey Snow: I am here but I don't believe I 
have very much to say. I think Mr. Odell has given a message 
that is timely and that is that American goods have some per- 
manent demand in the Far East. They always have a per- 
manent demand in other parts of the world and it is up to the 
American manufacturer to go into those markets and supply 
that demand. That is all I have to say. 

The Chairman: Is Mr. Howard Richards, Jr.. Secretary 
of the American Metric Association, present? 

Mr. Richards was then presented and spoke for a few 
moments describing the simplicity of the Metric System of 
weights and measures. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, the next address will be by 
Mr. C. A. Hall of New York (No response). Mr. James 
Ashworth, of New York (No response). Mr. C. A. Greene, 
oi New York. 
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MR. C. A. GREENE 

Gentlemen, at this late hour I am not going to talk much to you; I 
just want to bring one message. The topic for the group session here 
was "America's place in world trade." Now it seems to me that the 
place is just exactly what the American manufacturer chooses to make 
it, and it seems to me that the difficulties that have been suggested 
along various lines are simply things that exist to be overcome, and 
you can overcome them. 

In speaking of the trade which has been so eloquently described in 
many ways, the introductions of many of our lines of goods have 
been made during the last two or three years. Not from any love of 
ourselves but because people had to have our goods. It meant that the 
goods have been introduced into markets where they have been little 
known before, and it is just a question whether our people choose to 
hold those markets or not. 

One or two changes have got to be made in the system of doing 
business. The matter of credit has been mentioned two or three times 
here this forenoon and some of the difficulties that are supposed to be 
in the way of getting proper credit information about the people 
abroad. It must never be forgotten that there are just as good people 
to trade with outside of the United States as there are in it, and the 
means that every man in this organization chooses for getting knowl- 
edge of possible buyers is available for him in his foreign trade. Amer- 
ican agencies are established everywhere in the world and are at your 
service, so that it is just a matter of what the manufacturer chooses 
as to how much of the trade that is now coming to us that we are 
going to hold. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, if there are any of the speakers 
who have papers prepared we will be very glad to include 
those in our Proceedings. We have had a very delightful 
morning and very interesting discussions and addresses. This 
closes this group session. 

Mr. Duncan : I move that the thanks of this meeting be 
extended to all the speakers of this morning for their ver}' 
useful and interesting information and talks they have given 
us. 

(The motion was seconded and carried, after which the 
meeting was adjourned.) 
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THIRD SESSION 

Thursday, May 2. 1918. 



JOINT SESSION 



Chairman Albert Farwell Bemis, Presiding. 

The Chairman called the meeting to order at 2:30 o'clock, 
p. m. 

The Chairman: Some of you have perhaps heard me 
refer to the elaborate problem previously, as being a problem 
that we as manufacturers devote too little attention to — per- 
haps I should say too little intelligent attention to— as it is a 
problem to which we are bound to devote serious and con- 
tinued attention. 

The National Industrial Conference Board was org^anized 
about two years ago as a Board representing a number of 
national manufacturing trade associations, associations of em- 
ployers, for the purpose of research work in labor problems, 
with a view to a determination of facts in relation thereto, and 
to the dissemination of those facts in channels and in sections 
where the problems seemed to call for such distribution ; and 
if I may use the word, "education." 

Mr. Alexander, to whom I will turn over this meeting in a 
minute or two, is the Managing Director of this National 
Industrial Conference Board. Mr. Alexander is a man than 
whom I am sure we have not in this country a more thorough 
and loyal American citizen. He, unfortunately, if I may use 
the word, spent the early part of his life in Germany in the 
German universities; in consequence of which he acquired a 
certain twang, which has continued with him ever since, and 
which he cannot drop, and which he is in these times naturally 
a little sensitive about. Do not think he is the least bit German 
in his spirit, for he is as thorough and as loyal an American as 
we have. 

A week or ten days ago I was here in New York myself at a 
theater, and they had one of those Liberty loan rallies, and 
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after they had gone $5,000 or $6,000, the man leading the 
rally told of German-Americanism and how he was sure if 
there were any German-Americans in the audience that they 
would prove that they were as loyal as anyone else ; of course 
up got a German-American, with a twang, and he added a 
couple of thousand dollars to the rally's loan; and then they 
called for more, and I waited a Uttle while, hoping I would 
not be put in the same class. Then not knowing it was neces- 
sary to wait longer than I did, I asked if any bank in America 
might be mentioned as a reference; and then made my sub- 
scription. In the paper the following morning in reading a 
description of the event, aftter referring to this German- 
American, it said : A man near him arose, with a strong Teu- 
tonic accent, asking if any American bank might be referred to 
in his subscription blank. (Laughter.) 

There is one feature of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, now that I have this opportunity, which I would like 
to call to your attention, aind that is the weekly news service. 
There will be copies of latest issue for distribution tomorrow 
if not today. They are distributed to most of the members of 
the National Association, I believe, and as a result of the sub- 
scription to the Survey. There are some of our members who 
have found them of particular interest to their employees. One 
concern subscribes to one hundred copies of each edition, for 
distribution to those in the management, and I would like to 
call this to your attention, if you have not seen it before, as I 
feel you will be interested in it ; it contains the industrial news 
contained in the newspapers of the country. 

There is one other personal matter in connection with Mr. 
Alexander which I should menton. He has been quite under 
the weather for the last two or three years from overwork, and 
he is supposed to be taking a vacation now. Well, this is the 
way me does it. That is the trouble with him, probably. 

I hope you will be easy with him, so to speak, and not ask or 
expect too much of him in presenting this matter to you under 
his condition. He has an exposition of the Labor* Problem 
which I believe is absolutely new, and I think it has never been 
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presented in this particular way, in public, anywhere before. 
And I am sure you will all be interested and will feel you would 
not have missed this opportunity for anything. 

Mr. Alexander, I will turn the meeting over to you now. 
(Applause.) 

MR. MAGNUS W. ALEXANDER 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

My promise a few months ago to sketch to you the elements of the 
Labor Problem was based on an assumption that I could take one of 
the many charts of the many labor problems which had been published 
by the Professors of Economics, and then discuss with you some of its 
important phases. With ray mind at peace, I let the matter drop until 
a few weeks ago, when to my great astonishment I learned that no 
chart of the labor problem has been published. I saw some professors 
about it and they professed that they did not know, to their own amaze- 
ment, of any chart on the Labor Problem. So it was up to me, if I 
may be permitted to make that remark. 

I have been at a sanatorium for the last four weeks, and I have pre- 
pared a chart of the Labor Problem while there. The spirit moved me, 
and the doctor did not interfere. I will show you what I consider to 
be the most important phases of the problem, and point out here and 
there significant features, so that in the subsequent discussion, which 
I hope will be lively, and not with the intention of making it easy for 
me, you may help me to bring this chart nearer to perfection, if, as it 
may be, that this is the first time that the elements of the Labor Prob- 
lem have been published this way. Therefore, I appeal to you from 
that point of view. 

Most of you have heard the story of the six blind men of Hindustan. 
It was a story written some time ago. The six blind men of Hindustan 
agreed to study by touch an elephant, and to describe the entire struct- 
ure of the elephant. The first one moved forward along the side of 
the elephant, and he said in his description of it that it was like a 
house or a wall. The second one started at the tail, and the one who 
had the tail as a starting point said that the elephant was built like a 
rope. One came in contact with the leg, and he said I am sure it is 
built like a tree; and one who felt him by the trunk, he thought the 
elephant was built like a snake; then they all came together, and each 
was in his particular way right, and yet no one of them was right in 
full. That is exactly the condition here. We look this Labor Problem 
at the part which interests each particular one of us; and like the six 
blind men of Hindustan, we think the whole problem is like the little 
portion which has interested and been felt by us. 
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I trust I may therefore be pardoned for presenting to you the whole, 
in order that as seeing men we may view the whole animal at one time 
and be sure of its structure, and then whenever we view that particu- 
lar part, because of its appeal to us at the time, we may look at it with 
reference to the whole. 

WHAT IS THE LABOR PROBLEM? 

Now, first what is the Labor Problem? As I conceive it, aside from 
the elemental object which we have in common with animals, namely 
of reproduction and propagation of life, the chief object of life is work; 
so that we may produce the things with which to sustain life in our- 
selves and for those who cannot, for one reason or another, cannot 
produce these things for themselves. The relationship in this common 
work of one to another, and one to all, creates the Labor Problem; 
and it has three aspects, a social, a political and an economic aspect. 

The social aspect regulates the conduct of man in and to the com- 
munity in which he lives and prospers and out of which comes the 
common law of the moral or legal kind. 

In its political aspect, it relates to the position which each worker 
has toward his Government and to the position which the Government 
takes in supervising labor conditions, so that the moral and physical 
fibre of the community may not be undermined. And out of that goes 
the body of economic laws. 

And, finally, it deals with the relationship of employers, with those 
they manage, and that is wrongly called the Labor Problem. It should 
be called the employment problem. That, I think, is the genesis of the 
labor problem, with its economic phases, the employment problem. 

Taking the latter as the one which would interest us particularly it 
seems there are ^\e phases of importance: 

Labor supply, labor efficiency, labor remuneration, labor or working 
conditions, and the social conditions as far as they affect the workers 
either in the factories or in the mills, or indirectly. 

FIVE DIVISIONS 

There are five divisions, let me repeat them: 

Supply of labor in this country^ eflficiency of labor, remuneration of 
labor, working conditions and social conditions. 

I shall now attempt under each heading to point out the high-lights, 
symptoms, giving some derivations, but in the main, confining myself 
to the high-lights. 

First : Taking the labor supply in the United States, we have to deal 
with the natives and with foreigners. Foreigners may be residents of 
this country, they have been here for some years, or they may be recent 
immigrants. If they are recent immigrants, then immigration laws 
must be studied. 
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And then we can divide them into English speaking and non-English 
speaking people. If they are English speaking people, then it is our 
duty to take up their education and teach them to express themselves 
in our language. We have to study the race characteristics of the 
foreigners, for it would be obviously foolish to take the Russian Jews 
and expect of them good high grade mechanical work. 

In either case, whether they are English speaking or not, we should 
put them all through the process of Americanization, so they may learn 
and appreciate the ideals of this country and live and work in con- 
formity with the spirit of those ideals. ^ When the foreigners have 
been Americanized, then to all intents and purposes they are on a parity 
with the American natives. Then, the only division is into men, women 
and minors. 

In connection with the women and minors we have to study the 
special labor laws relating to the hours of work, and the class of work 
they are to perform, and the conditions under which their labor is to 
be performed. Having now established the problem in its elements, 
the supply of labor in the United States, the next function to tap 
that supply, to find the sources of that supply, and these seem to be had 
by private solicitation, and public solicitation and employment bureaus, 
and advertising. Advertising is in newspapers and in magazines; the 
solicitation is through correspondence and through our agents; em- 
ployment bureaus or the other source, they may be of three types, 
private and commercial emplojrment associations; the private non-com- 
mercial may be those of the individual employers, or of an association 
of employers or of labor unions or of charitable institutions. 

The public labor bureaus may be divided into Federal, State and 
Municipal Bureaus. 

That now gives us the source of the labor supply. 

Our next function is to select from those sources the laborers we 
want, and that selection is by examination and record. Examination is 
by interview and test, mental and observing them physically; and 
record is on two lines, namely a man with experience in a given line of 
work, we want him for his character in other employment, that will be 
a g^itide to us. His experience we can learn from his previous employ- 
ers, or by trial, as in the case of a stenographer or a high grade me- 
chanic. The character from his previous employer; the recommenda- 
tions he may bring, they will help a great deal. These elements com- 
plete the division of the labor supply. 

The next step after the selection of the man for our employ, is to 
assign him to a job, and the assignment to the job is merely a part of 
the job of efficiency or labor for much depends upon assigning him to 
the right job, and watching him on the job. 

There is nothing special about assigning to the job. It is the con- 
necting link between supply and efficiency. After the fitting of men 
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to the job, we must differentiate between work conditions and work 
methods. We must first introdnce them into working conditions by 
instructions that may be verbal or printed, in order that the workman 
may know when working hours commence and when they are over; 
when pay day occurs, how he is to be paid, who is his superior, and 
matters of that kind. We most introduce him to the ideals of the 
institution, and the more pains we take at the beginning in introducing 
him to the ideals of the institution the less future trouble there is. 

WORK METHODS 

As to the work methods, we must differentiate between skilled and 
unskilled labor. If he is a skilled laborer, then guides and occasional 
instructions as he proceeds with the work is all we can do. If un- 
skilled, we must consider whether he is an adult or a minor. If he 
is an adult, we can give him instructions, lasting for weeks or months. 
If it is a minor, we can give him a regular course of training, through 
regular training courses and an apprenticeship system. 

After we have introduced him into the work conditions, we must 
watch him while he is at work, and that is done on two lines. First, 
to the general supervision whichever a man gets while he is at work, 
and secondly, the keeping of records, such as records of attendance and 
his habits while at work and what he performs. We want to know 
when he goes to work, and his attitude toward the other workers and 
toward his superiors; and as to his performance, we want to know 
how well he performs his quantity of work and what the quality of it 
is. We want to know his accuracy and his speed, all to the end that 
we may promote, demote, transfer or discharge the man. We promote 
by giving higher pay and transferring them to a higher position. We 
demote by lower pay and transferring them to a lower position. 
We transfer on either of the two conditions just outlined, or we dis- 
charge him. That seems to constitute the scope of efficiency under the 
general employment problem. 

REMUNERATION 

Where it reaches the question of pay, it naturally connects with the 
third condition, that of Remuneration. 

Now, remuneration of labor can be either along lines of wage, or 
supplemental wage. The wage can be for work performed, when it is 
piece work and its modifications, or by time spent, such as by the day, 
hour or week, or it may be premium system, sometimes called a sliding- 
scale system, and this previous system is based on the time a man 
works in the performance of a piece of work, or on the work done 
within the given time allotted to him. And in either case the extra pay 
can be on a straight or differential basis. Under these come in the 
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various systems of which you know, the Halscy System, the Taylor 
System, the Gantt System, and Harrington System, and other varia- 
tions, all based on the time condition. 

The supplemental wage method can be had by bonuses, pensions, 
insurance or profit sharing. The bonuses may be like a gift, at say, 
Christmas time or New Year's, in the will of the employer, to the 
amount he sees fit. It may assume the form of a paid vacation, a 
system which has been introduced in industrial establishments within 
the last few years, which I commend your attention to. It has been a 
general practice for men to have a paid vacation for six or seven 
months. A man should never be given a- vacation with pay. The 
injustice may be seen by this: Here is a minor clerk, who it may be 
through your fault, or your pleasure, that he is still with you. He is 
given a week or two vacation, without having particularly contributed 
to the success of the concern ; without your having any assurance of 
his loyalty that he would not be pulled out if he could get $2.00 a week 
more from some one else. Another thing, you may have a highly 
skilled mechanic, whose labor may contribute largely to the profits 
which you made in your business. He has contributed largely to the 
money which you have made in your business. He is valuable and loyal 
to you and he cannot be tempted away from you for a couple of dol- 
lars offered to him anywhere else. You do not give him any vacation, 
and if his perfunctory mother-in-law dies occasionally, you g^ve him 
half a da/s vacation and take it from his pay. 

Now, whether anyone should be given a vacation with pay must be 
a problem which exerts a very wholesome influence on the morale of 
the whole establishment. Some concerns give a week's vacation after 
ten years of service. I believe the man with two years service should 
get one day, four years service two days, up to two weeks as a 
maximum. It pays to do it. I would like to have you think of that as 
one system of bonus payments. They may also be paid by supple- 
mental wages, either to match the rising cost of living or to match the 
increase in the prevailing wage scale of the community, or it may be 
given for regularity of attendance. If fifty-four hours a week is the 
regular time for work, then every man there fifty-four hours on regular 
time is paid five per cent, extra wages, let us say, for that week. 
Nothing of course is given for overtime. That has proved a very sen- 
sible undertaking. 

PROFIT SHARING 
Another form of supplemental wages is that applied in the pension 
system, after attaining a certain age. And still another form is that of 
insurance, such as a promise of life insurance after a certain number 
of years, or accident insurance whenever an accident occurs, and he is 
disabled on account of it, or insurance against unemployment, if the 
falling off is due to the falling off of orders and production. 
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And, finally, there is the profit-sharing. Now, a great deal can be 
said about profit-sharing. When it is all summed up, however, I ven- 
ture to say this will be the conclusion: no profit-sharing system so 
far introduced seems to fill the bill except in particular cases, for 
a particular group of people, and not as a broad principle applicable 
to people generally. But every profit-sharing system so far inaugurated 
has either the profits of the concern or the total production as its 
foundation, and the man is given his profit-share in cash or shares of 
stock or in certificates, in accordance with the profits made by the con- 
cern, or the total production of the concern during a specified period. 

While I have said that I do not believe any profit-sharing system has 
been worked out that is capable of broad application to industry, I am 
even more convinced that our chief effort to meet the growing unrest 
in industry must be found by an equitable system of profit-sharing, or 
something akin to it. It is a desire to have a greater share of the 
profits resulting from his labor which prompts the movement going on 
all over the world, where industry prevails, and we must meet it by some 
sjrstem whereby on an equitable basis we take some of these profits 
and distribute them to the workers according to the efforts they have 
made which contributed to the profits. 

I feel strongly on that point. At the same time I feel we do not 
know anything absolutely about the subject as yet. These elements 
here, to my mind, complete the problems of Remuneration. 

We come now to the work conditions. On work conditions there are 
a ntmiber of elements which can be cited, and I am giving the more 
important only, namely, the hours of labor, safety, sanitation, light 
organization and work tools. 

Under "Hours of Labor" we are concerned with the work period — 
how many hours by day and how many by night We are concerned 
with overtime and holidays and with rest periods. Let me say a word 
about that: To my knowledge Germany introduced the rest periods 
in factories ten or eleven years ago. I tried to induce some of the 
employers at that time to introduce it here, but I did not find a friendly 
reception. In the last two years some very significant experiments have 
been made in England, and the report of the Munition Inspector is 
highly instructive. Wherever women are employed in the shops they 
find it best to give five or ten minute recesses, in the forenoon and in 
the afternoon, either by letting them take their breath and sit up away 
from the work or requiring them to get up and walk out of the depart- 
ment by one door and in by another. It breaks up the monotony of 
work, and the testimony of all is alike that the little loss of time is 
more than compensated for in the results. 

Now that we are introducing women into industry more and more, 
we hit the experience of foreign manufacturers and others who are 
dealing with the problem. 
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Under safety, we must deal with safety of buildings, yard and waste, 
and the safety of tools and appliances. That all interests the operative 
as it has to do with his contentment. I once took your time to speak 
on safety, and you were so good, or so charitable, as to give me a 
medal. (Applause.) A great deal needs to be done with respect to 
this list here (indicating on\ chart). 

We are, I might almost say, an unclean people. We do not pay 
enough attention to ourselves. The tooth brush is a hardly known 
thing to many people, and yet modem medicine has learned to appre- 
ciate in the last few years that decayed teeth cause rheumatism, and 
render recovery from any ailment slower. A boil on the leg will 
recover slower when a man has decayed teeth in his mouth. We 
teach them the value of the tooth brush, and also of well known but 
little used methods of personal hygiene. In that way they will increase 
their health, increase production, and sometimes decrease our expense 
account. 

Light is another element of work conditions, and deals with naturally 
the ordinary light. 

Tools, that is something to be considered, whether a carpenter will 
be given the necessary tools for his work, by the establishment, or 
whether he will have to furnish them himself. 

And then comes the question of oil, waste, and so forth. 

And last, organization is one of the important elements of working 
conditions. That deals with authority, that is a scheme of organization 
as to foreman, superintendents and managers, to whom the men may 
have to go to report, and from whom he may expect advancement 
These are vital to him in his happiness and working efficiency. 

And, finally, there is labor policy of the concern. Whether the con- 
cern pays attention to the open shop, or whether it maintains a closed 
shop. A closed shop may be closed against the union man or closed 
against the non-union. 

The policy of collective bargaining is also to be considered. That 
does not always imply union recognition. It may be the agreement of 
the employer, either to bargain collectively with his union or non- 
union people, or through a shop committee and not through the union. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Now, the social conditions: The main features are recreation, edu- 
cation, health, and general welfare. Under recreation come up these 
points here, indoor functions. Under educational come libraries, lec- 
tures, general or technical, and sewing classes for the girls, and the 
like, which the employer may foster. And the health conditions refer 
to rest rooms for women, and first aid rooms, for hospitals, and so 
forth and medical supervision of employees to restaurants and lunch 
rooms. I have suggested here co-operative buying and selling, and 
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savings banks, and benefit associations, insurance plans, social clubs, 
maintained by the employees themselves, and some times by both the 
employers and the employees. 

Now, I maintain that the employment problem subdivides into these 
^\e groups. 

To what extent should we consider the labor problem in its entirety, 
and deal with it in each of its important phases? To this end we may 
secure a low labor turn-over. Secondly, that we may secure a high 
productivity, and thirdly, that we may reduce the economical efforts to 
a minimum; all that we may have contentment among our working 
force. If I am right in stating, as I did in the beginning, work is the 
primary object of life, aside from the propagation of the species, then 
I claim the goal of life is to so organize it that it will redound to our 
own satisfaction and happiness, as well as for our fellow workers, for 
only when a man is happy in his work — and he cannot be happy in his 
work unless he is doing work which is suited to his environment and 
heredity — can he work to best advantage. The question is will he 
produce the largest amount of work under given conditions, and the 
problem of reduction of hours will more or less become a problem of 
economic consideration. So, the employment problem growing out of the 
labor problem is being studied with all that it means, so as to make labor 
more efficient, to put labor on a just and stimulating basis, the mainte- 
nacc of work conditions which are conducive to the health and best 
efficiency of the workers, and finally surrounding the laborer with social 
conditions which will develop the inherent spirit of fair-mindedness, the 
willingness to pull with others, and to obey the orders of those who, 
for one reason or another, are in the scheme of things put before 
them. So, to surround the worker with such conditions, constitutes 
your responsibility and mine, both as manufacturers and as citizens; 
and if we do it with only a fair degree of satisfaction, we will find 
our reward in the productivity and in the satisfaction that it gives us 
to know ourselves that we are doing the job for which we are in this 
world, that we are doing for our employees what we are here to do by 
virtue of our better education or the more fortunate circumstances 
under which we have grown up. (Prolonged applause.) 

Gentlemen, it is very kind of you to stimulate mc in this way. I said 
at the beginning, and we all understood that my confinement in the sick 
room was when I plotted this chart, which under those circumstances 
cannot be complete. I earnestly and honestly ask you, however, in 
return for what little labor I have done, to advise me in what respect 
this chart is incorrect or incomplete, and in what respect it can be 
advantageously changed. A great deal can be said on each of these 
topics, but I shall be glad to briefly speak about one or the other points 
mentioned if they are not clear to you. 

After this discussion I wish to present two or three gentlemen to 
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take up two or three important phases for more detailed consideratioo. 
Please do not hesitate to ask any questions. 

Mr. Father: I want to speak in the highest terms of 
praise of what we see before us here. We have all seen many 
attempts at this sort of thing, but I am sure I never saw any- 
thing that approached it before. I want to most highly recom- 
mend that sanatorium for the rest of us. I am not sure but it 
would do us all good to go there. This is like finding the help, 
like getting at the very source of supply. 

After getting a source of supply, the next thing is having 
the supply here, carry out this idea, and we should be trained, 
and I say that is the second step in any rational modem em- 
ployment scheme; and it seems as though it will take quite a 
little while to train us, and it will take quite a long time to 
train those associated with us on whom we depend to reach 
the employee. It will take a long time to train the employee to 
recognize we are trying to carry out this sort of thing, to 
realize that we are trying to carry it on or anything for his 
benefit. 

Something on the line of helping us to educate ourselves, in 
the first place, a little more, and how to carry this out, would 
be a logical step in following it up. 

But I want to ask one question before I sit down, and that 
is where you fit in? I suppose somewhere under Work Con- 
ditions, the moral surroundings for women and the boys of 
adolescent age. That, I think, in shipping help, and much more, 
is perhaps one of the underlying causes of the present days* 
difficulties. 

Chairman Alexander : You have hit upon a very import- 
ant point in our industrial scheme, the management of women. 
You know what England and France, and to a certain extent, 
what Germany has done during the war, in replacing men by 
women. It runs into millions. And stimulated by them, and 
under the necessity of drawing men into the military service, 
we have but started to introduce women into factories to a 
larger extent than heretofore. We will have to go further in 
that direction. The National Conference Board is now en- 
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gaged on a study of that problem, and I think within six or 
eight weeks we will be able to issue a research bulletin, giving 
interesting information, not only as to the extent to which 
they are employed, but as to the particular jobs in foreign, 
countries which women now fill successfully, but which hith- 
erto were only filled by men. The testimony of employers as far 
as it has been gathered is that women are doing very well ; that 
they are usually holding their jobs as well or better than the 
men who had them before them. 

It may be because new brooms sweep clean, or that it is 
more in the nature of a woman to be loyal to her job. It may 
be that the influence of organization among working people, 
which has not reached women to the extent that it has reached 
men, may be a factor in the consideration. 

I have referred to special laws governing their health and 
morals which have been adopted in several States. You may 
find that all these laws are strict, but their basis is correct, 
and often they seem so to you who may be living in States 
where such laws are not in effect. It may be good for you to 
study the laws in some States and apply them voluntarily in 
your surroundings. 

But as to surrounding these women with restrictions and 
conditions such as are suggested by the question, that is an 
offshoot of authority and discipline. But it is a very important 
point to be considered. 

Mr. Flather : Under Habits, would you put Morals ? 

Mr. Alexander : Yes ; except that I do not like to set my- 
self up as a judge of the morals of others,* therefore I put in 
the words "attitude to others." 

Captain White: In connection with Health, it might be 
advisable to include not occupations, but what occurs outside 
of work hours. Not infrequently manufacturers have been 
accused of overworking their employees, when as a matter of 
fact the employees themselves have not taken adequate rest 
periods. In other words, the question of amusement is a very 
serious one, particularly in large sections of population, where 
the temptations to long hours are very great, and where the 
inducements or the living conditions at home are such as to 
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drive the employees out to seek recreation elsewhere, when . 
otherwise they might be at home and at rest. 

In the reduction made in hours by laws, there has been too 
little attention put to the element of health, and statistics have 
been founded mainly on conditions supposed to arise in em- 
ployment, but which do not necessarily arise in employment. 
So, whatever we may do in our establishments to make for 
healthful conditions, we must at the same time educate our 
employees to the necessity of taking care of themselves, and 
avoiding recreation during work periods, and if possible, ar- 
range recreation periods so that they will rest men and not in- 
terfere with their rest. That is, holidays should come at suita- 
ble times. Unfortunately our holidays are sprinkled mainly 
throughout the week, so that they become excessively given 
to recreation, and result in fatigue which shows itself in de- 
creased production, and in lowered health. We can see when 
we go to these meetings, we can see the effect here of over- 
work. (Laughter). 

Mr. Alexander : I think Captain White has called atten- 
tion to a very particular point, namely, health conditions out- 
side of the factory. I did not take that up particularly, as one 
of the speakers will take that up later. But much is laid at the 
door of Industry which should be laid at the door of Society. 
There is one example, tuberculosis. Those who do not know say 
that it is an occupational disease, and those who do know say 
it is a bed room disease. It is a house and street disease, and 
not a disease of industry itself. 

Now, gentlemen, pitch into it. 

The Chairman : In regard to profit sharing, Mr. Alexan- 
der has stated that it has worked in local spots, and in regard 
to some occupations, but there is no known solution of the 
problem of profit sharing. I would like to ask, since he knows 
the history of profit sharing, to indicate the lines on which a 
general solution might be reached. 

Mr. Alexander: I confess my mind is not sufficiently 
clear on that subject to speak of it. I do not see any daylight, 
although I am studying it. 
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Mr. T. H. Smith : I have a little experience in profit shar- 
ing which may be of use to the meeting. We established a 
plan in our factory, of giving to men only a profit sharing cer- 
tificate. The way we arranged it is this : 

A man comes to our employ and he stays a year, perhaps, 
and we put to his credit on the books $250, and then he gets 
the profit on that $250 which the business renders, and at the 
end of six months if he is a worthy man, we increase it to 
$300, and next year $350, maybe. By averaging it for three 
years you get a profit of five, six or eight or ten per cent., 
whatever it may be, and we give it to him. We put the wages 
on there, and that is to induce the man to do his very level 
best. We expect a man to do his very best, to do all he can, 
to increase production and to limit and decrease waste ; and to 
work overtime whenever we want him, and we do not have 
any trouble in that way. In this way a man gets his certifi- 
cate in his envelope and no one knows just what he gets. 

If he is a good man you can give him an increase. Some 
of our men we gave $1,000 at the start, and one year, I think 
it was 1907, they got $1,200 profit. (Laughter). In this way 
you give a share to them in the profits. If you give them five or 
six per cent, profit in the company they expect that, but here 
if a man's certificate is larger than the rest, he puts up nothing, 
there is no liability on his part, and it works out in that way. 
That may be a help for some of you. If any members want 
certificates, I will send them one. 

Mr. Alexander : Mr. Smith, you have cited one of a num- 
ber of instances in the profit sharing scheme, and no doubt it 
works out to your satisfaction, but translate that to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, with its 80,000 employees, or to the 
United States Steel Company, with its 250,000 employees, and 
I think you may come to grief. I recognize a nimiber of very 
laudable efforts like this should be stimulated as they act as 
experiments ; but I am still frank to say that I have met none 
applicable to the general condition of industry in its various 
forms. 

Mr. WyliE : Mr. Alexander, you touched on the possibili- 
ties on the part of employees not receiving the attempt of em- 
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ployers to benefit their conditions, graciously. I once had an 
experience in which the employees positively refused what 
seemed to others to be of benefit to them, and I wondered if in 
their ignorance, if the employees refused, and they even went 
further, and did not receive kindly the attempts of the em- 
ployers to benefit their condition. Just what should be done 
in cases of that kind? 

Mr. Alexander: Your singular experience could be 
matched by thousands of others. That is one of the discour- 
aging elements in doing work for the benefit of employees. It 
grows partly out of ignorance, but I think still more out of 
suspicion. There is a great deal to be said on that point. I 
will not take the time to philosophize, either on the suspicion 
or the justification of it, or on methods of eliminating it. But 
I wish to take a long leap forward and say that merely as a 
thought slumbering in my mind, that before we get through 
with the right solution of the profit sharing, we may have to 
introduce some form of participation of the employers in the 
management of the establishment. Do not be scared by this. 
It may seem radical. Suppose it is radical, what of it? If it 
is radical and right, let us have it. If it is radical and wrong, 
we do not want it. But because it is radical we should not be 
afraid of it. But, back in the workingman's mind there is a 
feeling that unless he has a share in the management of the 
concern, any effort for proper allocation of profits, or any 
movement in his interests, cannot be on a just basis. And I 
have a suspicion, that he asks for participation in the manage- 
ment of the concern, that when he does it he does not want to 
determine what you should buy and how you should sell it, but 
he wants to determine the work conditions under which he 
should work, so this problem of participation in the manage- 
ment goes only to one phase of it. 

I am not pronouncing judgment, but your question makes 
me throw out this thought, so that we may think in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Ely: I have two instances which I think almost par- 
allel what you have just stated. I was connected at one time 
with a concern which tried to do what your chart shows. In 
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fact I think very few things on that chart were not attempted 
by that concern. That concern had a very great deal of 
trouble for trying to apply almost all of these conditions — ^labor 
troubles. It had a great deal of labor trouble. 

Another concern with which I was also connected, had what 
you have last spoken of, and that is, they gave some of the 
employees participation in the management of the concern; to 
be sure, not a great many of them, but a certain proportion 
of them. That concern has had no labor trouble. I believe 
that is the secret of it. 

Mr. Alexander: The Standard Oil Company thinks that 
way, for according to the newspapers they are trying to work 
out such a scheme. And there are some very interesting ele- 
ments in it, and I think they are merely elements so far. 

Anybody else wish to discuss the matter? 

Mr. Lyell: You no doubt are aware of a book recently 
published by Harper Brothers on Profit Sharing, issued in col- 
laboration by Mr. Henry Dennison, of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, and Mr. Kimball of the Plimpton Press, 
where they have had profit sharing working in a limited way 
for a number of years, and that they claim they have reached 
a solution, or something that promises a solution. 

Mr. Alexander : The book is of such recent origin that it 
has not reached the library of the sanatorium. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Thomson : I should appreciate very much a definition 
of Collective Bargaining. 

Mr Alexander : Collective Bargaining will prevail, I take 
it, under a system under which the employer is willing to have 
wage standards, hours of labor, and other work conditions in 
consultation with his employees. In the small shops directly ; 
in the large aggregation, with a committee of his employees; 
and as I said before, this committee may be composed of 
chosen men, as in the case of a completely unionized shop, or 
in the case of insiders, as is the case with a strictly union shop. 
That seems to me to be the essence of Collective Bargaining. 

Now, gentlemen, if we have no more questions on this gen- 
eral proposition, I would like very much to take up another 
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hour of your time by presenting more in detail two other sub- 
jects, on very important phases. One is the hours of labor 
in their relation to output, and the health of workers. This is 
a very controversial subject on which comparatively little is 
known that is predicated on a basis of fact; and yet a great 
deal of legislation is enacted without a solid foundation on 
which to base it. 

The gentleman who will speak to you on that particular 
point, and who will make particular reference to the cotton 
industry, is a student of ecnomics by education as well as by 
training. 

Under President Roosevelt he was Assistant Conmiissioner 
of the Bureau of Corporations; and later made a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Under President Taft he 
was advanced to the position of Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Corporations — in my opinion the highest officer in an economic 
position in the Government. He is now a member of the 
National Industrial Board, and he will speak to you on the 
"Hours of Labor" — Mr. Lewis Conant. (Applause.) 

LEWIS CONANT, ESQ. 

I think that Senator Blaine said that if you wanted to kill a man in 
Congress quickly, you should say some very nice things about him 
before he made his first speech. I did not expect any such reference as 
Mr. Alexander has made. I am reminded of the book that was written 
some time ago, a very interesting book, on "How to Succeed, by One 
Who Failed." If I was a labor man I should say that this report of 
mine ought to be call the "Hours of Work, by One Who Knows 
Nothing About It." After looking into it several months I have only 
begun to scratch the subject. 

I would like to say first, instead of telling what it is about, two 
things that it is not. The investigation is not concerned with a 
basic work day. The basic work day in which overtime is permitted 
is essentially a wage problem. 

This investigation is not in the nature of propaganda work at all, to 
advocate any particular length of day. We are simply assembling the 
actual experience of manufacturers as we find them with diflferent 
hours of work, whether sixty-six or fifty-two or fifty or forty-eight. 

Now coming to the problem itself, it divides itself eas'ly into three 
main features: 
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1. The effect of the length of the work day on health. 

2. Its effect on output 

3. The so-called citizenship or social factor ; that is, regardless of the 
effect on output or on health, the right of the worker to a reasonable 
period of leisure for self-development, home life or recreation. 

There is only time to touch on a few of the high spots in the few 
minutes that I am going to take. The health factor, the first, is of 
course fundamental. You must not break down your workers un- 
reasonably. If society has to pay the cost in higher prices of com- 
modities, then there is no escape from that. The question is, do hours 
of work affect the health of workers, and to what extent? They must 
obviously affect it somewhat, but when we come to make an intensive 
study of the problem, it is exceedingly difficult to arrive at anything 
that is really satisfactory. There is only time to take a single case, and 
that is tuberculosis. From twenty to thirty per cent, of the total 
deaths, among industrial workers of say 15 years of age or more, in a 
great many industries are due to tuberculosis, and if you take particu- 
lar age groups which correspond more nearly to the active productive 
period of life you get still higher percentages. That makes a rather 
bad showing on its face for industry. If you find thirty-five per cent 
of your deaths tmong compositors or metal workers or painters are 
due to one single disease, there is a prima facie case apparently that 
industry is largely responsible. 

If you turn to another side of the problem we find that Doctor Osier 
has said that tuberculosis is a house disease, and the public health ser- 
vice, which is somewhat liberal in its views from the workers' stand- 
point, at least, finds also that tuberculosis is a disease that has a direct 
bearing upon housing conditions. And in that connection I would like 
to cite one or two statistics from a Berlin study made some time ago, 
which showed that forty per cent, of the cases of tuberculosis found in 
that city were among families living in only one room ; forty-two more 
were among families occupying only two rooms, and only six among 
families occupying four rooms or more. That shows at once that when 
you study the tuberculosis problem you have got to go outside the industry. 
I do not wish to be understood as trying to absolve the industry from 
any share it bears of responsibility for this dread disease, but it is 
only part of the story. Is it the housing question? Is it the crowded 
bedroom? Somebody has said that the number of cases of tuberculosis 
bore a direct ratio to the nmnber of inches that you raised your bed- 
room window at night That is only generalization, and like most general- 
izations is only partly true. But the statistics in New York and other 
large cities show clearly that there is a direct bearing between the 
home life and the disease. But is it bed room or is it the general 
standard of living, or does it come back to industry again in the form 
of a rather low wage, or again, is it a case of ratio inheritance? In 
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this country we find that a great many races that have come across 
from Europe are much more disposed to tuberculosis than others. 
There again you have to take other factors into consideration. 

There is one other factor, and that is the factor of dust. It is of 
interest to cottoh men. A great deal has been said about the effect of 
dust upon tuberculosis, and I think twenty years ago, if a man had 
gotten up before an audience like this and said that where you found 
dust you found tuberculosis the statement would not have been ser- 
iously challenged. But in the last few years there apparently has been 
a considerable shifting of medical opinion on that subject and experts 
are differentiating between metallic dust, such, for instance, as you get 
in marble cutting or in the gold mining in South Africa, and the 
softer dust in textile mills. I am inclined to think myself, from what I 
have studied, that the dust in textile mills does have some bearing upon 
the tuberculosis problem, but I am by no means sure just how exten- 
sive an influence it does have. 

In this connection I am sorry to say we have not reliable data as 
yet for the textile industry. The Public Health Service made a rather 
intensive study of workers in various industries in Cincinnati and in 
connection with the boot and shoe industry they came to the conclusion 
that the workers in the so-called dusty processes, of which there are 
many in boot and shoe making, such as edge trimming and skiving, 
were apparently no more disposed to tuberculosis than others. I pass 
that up for what it is worth. As a result of an intensive study of 
204 cases of tuberculosis in this Cincinnati investigation, they reached 
the general conclusion that occupation per se is a relatively unimportant 
factor. 

These are only a very few of the side lights upon tuberculosis. We 
have been struggling with it in the office for some time. The more I 
go into it the more I feel, as a friend of mine in Washington told 
me, that the first rule for any executive was always to decide ever)rthing 
instantly and sometimes hit it right. I assure you I am not going to 
work on that principle in this investigation. 

Now I come to the second factor, the effect on output. Here we 
have an immense amount of literature and very little real information, 
it seems to me. If there were time I would like to go over very briefly 
a few so-called "classical experiments" or instances in which the 
shortening of hours, usually to an eight-hour day, has apparently in- 
creased output, but I can only refer to one or two. One was the 
Zeiss optical works of Jena. In this case apparently the instance is 
well authenticated that the reduction from a nine to an eight hour day 
brought an increase of six per cent, in the hourly output and about 
three per cent, in the daily output. Until we have had a chance of 
looking at that first hand I do not regard that as demonstrated.- The 
study was made by a German, Herr , a man of undoubtedly 
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scientific training and ability, and he seemed well satisfied that the 
three per cent increase was maintained. 

Mr. Thomas H. Smith : Three per cent, for an 8-hour day? 

Mr. Conant: Three per cent, for an eight hour day working upon 
high grade optical instruments, a work which required great care and 
pains. 

In the Solvay works in Belgium the transfer from a twelve hour shift 
to an eight hour shift apparently maintained output, and in this case I 
think the evidence is really conclusive. The management were in some 
doubt whether to import men of more robust physique or shorten the 
work day, and they decided to shorten the work day. In doing that they 
prepared charts showing the curve of expectation and showing the actual 
results, and it rather exceeded their expectations. The statement of 

Mr. , the managing director, is this : **The same men at the same 

furnaces, with the same quality of raw material, have produced as much 
as before in a twelve hour day or ten hours actual work." So in this 
case the information seems reliable. 

Captain W. P. White: What was the character o! that 
work? 

Mr. Conant: They have extremely heavy work. Each man lifts 
several tons of material each day. I understand they are stripped to the 
waist in front of roasting furnaces. It is an industry where you would 
expect that a worker might respond to a shortening of hours in the 
way of maintaining his output 

I will refer to another instance, and that was the building of the 
battleship Connecticut and the battleship Louisiana some years ago, 
the first at the Brooklyn Navy Yard under an eight hour day, the second 
at Newport News under a ten hour day. The same specifications were 
used. I will have to be careful — Captain White may check me up here 
—and I understand the specifications were exchanged so that ap- 
parently that was an ideal situation for making a test, except that you 
had different sets of men working on the two shifts. The amount of 
material worked up for each man in each yard was practically the same 
— 50.4 in one case, 50.6 in the other. And that has been repeatedly cited 
by men who grasped the significance of comparison. What is not cited is 
that the Government records state that there were fourteen particular 
reasons why the men on the eight hour day in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard had a special incentive to exert themselves to the utmost, whereas 
in Newport News they were working under normal conditions. I will 
refer to only one of those conditions, and that is if the men in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard built the battleship Connecticut in record time and 
matched the other crew in Newport News, they could feel assured of 
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the contract of another battleship at the Navy Yard. That of course 
meant work for them in their own homes under almost ideal conditions. 
1 think that one condition alone, to say nothing of climate and the 
fact that you are comparing two different sets of workers, robs that 
particular comparison of any great value. 

There have been some very valuable studies of hours of work in 
British munition factories, but there is not time this afternoon to go 
into them. The Board has tried to say something about them in their 
analysis of the British reports on war work and fatigue. They seem 
to show fairly conclusively that a work week of fifty-six hours main- 
tained output at the maximum and for somewhat heavier labor fifty- 
four hours, while for very light labor a week of fifty-five hours brought 
a loss of about four per cent, in output I would to emphasize that 
these are actual hours and the nominal hours range considerably longer 
than those. The experiments are made in the midst of war, when 
there was a tremendous incentive from the standpoint of patriotism for 
the workers to do their best. Moreover, the workers were paid very 
high piece rates and these rates had been guaranteed by the British 
Government for the period of the war, as I understand it — at any rate, 
indefinitely. 

An important point is that the reduction of hours came about there 
through the elimination of Sunday work. I think it is a fair question 
whether a man who had been working as they had, seventy, eighty and 
ninety hours a week including Sunday labor, and then had these hours 
reduced by the elimination of Sunday labor, might not make a response 
so much greater, so that we have to take these results, although valid 
in themselves, with a good deal of caution in applying them to con- 
ditions in this country. 

Now in the case of original studies made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, I think it may be a case of twice-told tales to tell 
you gentlemen anything about what we have in the cotton report Of 
the number of seventy northern cotton mills which have reported to us 
the results of reduction in hours, which in nearly every case was 
from fifty-five to fifty-four hours, only six reported that they main- 
tained output, and of these six two were small concerns, two were work- 
ing on special lines; in one case the reduction was only one hour a 
week, which makes it very difficult to draw any special conclusions, 
whereas in the others the hours of production were reduced to a fifty- 
four or fifty-five hour week. The results are given in some detail. 
Instead of relying on the data we endeavored to check up the data by 
going to the mills. We were very courteously received and it is very 
significant that in no case did we find a case which showed an increase 
in Northern cotton mills in going to a fifty-four or fifty-five hour 
week where conditions were the same. Occasionally there was an 
increase in one department, but in all these cases there was some qual- 
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ifying factor. We have a chapter in this report giving in very brief 
form the results of these comparisons; one in a northern spinning mill 
which went from fifty -eight to fifty-four, and in every size of yarn 
they found a decrease in output in reducing hours. 

I would say this, so far as possible we tried to select mills which 
were making a fairly uniform grade of product and our conditions 
were as fairly comparable as it was possible to obtain. Another mill 
making piece goods, going from a sixty hour week to a fifty-four week, 
found it had increased the output about 4% per cent., but this, as you 
see, was not sufficient to maintain the total output, which fell off six 
per cent. 

I will not go into those figures any more into detail. There are 
more of them in the Board's report if you care to look them over. 

So far as we go into the woolen industry we get substantially the 
ame results as in the case of cotton, except that there seems to be 
fairly little opportunity in a woolen mill to offset the result where you 
reduce hours. This is reasonable to expect when you consider the 
difference in fabric and greater variety. I think one factor is a loss 
in burling which is essentially a band operation. The lemoval of the 
little ends in the cloth, where the workers arc lumped in with the rest 
of the mill, which has a very appreciable effect 

In the silk industry we have a different situation, many of the mills 
nmning fifty-four to fifty-six hours. You have substantially the same 
spinning machinery and substantially the same weaving machinery. 
Many of the mills running fifty hours a week report that they either 
maintain the output or if ihey have a falling off it was by no means 
proportionate to the time worked. Apparently the explanation is that 
as is in most other cases where you find it, in spite of the predominace 
of the machine time feature there is apparently an important hand time 
feature in silk goods. We must note the more delicate nature of the 
fabric and on account of its value it must be handled with great care. 
We have not gone far enough to give satisfactory results. 

In the boot and shoe industry we find this: In most concerns going 
below fifty- four hours we get some reduction in output, but several 
concerns maintained output on a fifty-two and a half or a fifty-four 
hour week. The difference between this and the cotton industry is 
again essentially the hand time feature. In the boot and shoe industry 
production absolutely stops when a man leaves the machine, whereas in 
cotton, as you gentlemen know better than I. have automatic looms 
that run thirty to forty-five minutes absolutely unattended many times. 

I would like to show one chart in this connection as bearing out, I 
think, what we find in the case of cotton industry. There is a chart 
of the comparative hours in the boot and shoe industry, not sketched 
to scale by hours, but in spite of the fact that women may work fifty- 
four hours per week as in cotton, you find a large percentage of the 
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concerns reporting to us going down to a lower week, the red being the 
prevailing hoars of those concerns operating less than fifty-four per 
wedc, the black fifty-four and over. You get a similar thing in the 
metal trades, aldiougfa yoo do not have a great many women in that 
industry. You have in many cases a nominal nine hour day as the 
result of union understanding. And yet again you find that you have 
many concerns running well below the fifty-four hour week. 

The Chairman : I do not quite get the drift of those dia- 
grams. 

Mr. Conant: It b simple. The prevailing hours of those concerns 
that reported by schedule a fifty-four hour limit for women — although 
those women can work fifty-four hours in the boot and shoe industry, 
nevertheless a great many c o ncerns are going on shorter hours on 
their own accord, or if not on their own accord, at least without legis- 
lation. A similar thing in the metal trade, a substantial number of 
the concerns reporting, as >'ou will see, are not operating less than 
fifty-four hours a week. In die case of cotton that is the form of the 
Northern cotton mfll chart. (Showing chart) You see almost an 
insignificant nimiber of concerns operating less than fifty-four hours. 
Now in view of the fact that the cotton mills of the North are sur- 
rounded by industries in many of which many plants are operating less 
than fifty-four hotu^ per week, I think that that chart is a very valid 
corroboration, if we need it, of our report in this respect — that it seems 
to indicate that a fifty- four hour week is already somewhat below the 
period of maximum efficiency. We will not say whether it is too long 
or too short, but as far as output is concerned you have already gone 
somewhat below the period of maximum efficiency. Otherwise I see 
no reason why some of your Northern manufacturers would not be 
reaching out for longer hours, since you obviously have a motive to 
do so in order to compete for the best dass of labor. 

Mr. Russell Eaton : I do not get the point in regard to 
the chart. I do not know what the different heights represent. 
Take the cotton mill line for intsance. 

Mr. Conant : We will say that we have seventy concerns 
reporting to us, the hours which they now observe. 

Mr. Eaton: Yes, 

Mr. Conant: The black are the concerns operating fifty- 
four hours per week or more; the red, those operating less 
than fifty- four hours. There are practically none — two or 
three, I have forgotten the exact number. 

Mr. Eati^n : What do the different heights represent? 
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Mr. Conant : In this particular case these are concerns op- 
erating fifty-five hours. These are the concerns operating 
fifty- four. I did not emphasize that. 

Mr. Eaton : And the other two next to your left hand? 

Mr, Conant: Run down all the way from fifty- four to 
fifty. A few sixty and others sixty to sixty-five. 

Mr. Eaton : I did not get that. 

Mr. Conant: I will just show the silk chart. 

A Member: It has nothing to do with production? 

Mr. Conant: Nothing. 

I think that covers all that I have to say on the subject. 

Captain William P. White: I would like to call to the 
attention of those here present the quotation from the English 
war experience. That English war experience was not inves- 
tigated until England had been at war and the men engaged in 
industry had been engaged in long hours and imder very try- 
ing conditions, so that you might say that their physical condi- 
tion was not first class when they started in to this reduc- 
tion of hours. Then it is a question about the food supply, 
whether the food supply was as adequate when this experiment 
was made as at the beginning of the war. 

I have seen no mention of French war experience which has 
also been reported on, and as I remember, the French war 
experience controverts the English war experience. In other 
words, the Frenchmen today, after nearly four years of war, 
are working longer hours than the English and maintaining 
their output. I think that is brought about probably by two 
reasons : In the first place, the Frenchman works in a differ- 
ent way. His shops are smaller, and then of course he has 
the tremendous stimulus that his national life is at stake, so 
that his spirit is in him and he is conserving his forces to carry 
on the war. He means it, and I am sorry to say, on account 
of English pre-war training and trade unionism that the Eng- 
lish workman is not working to capacity. We find that in our 
own case in a very large degree, that our own workmen are 
not working to capacity, and it is due to that fact, that they 
have not been trained to look upon their work as something 
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to be done in a patriotic way. That is one of the things that 
you have to bear in mind in regard to the reduction in hours — 
what the spirit of your people is in carrying on their work. 

I made a statement in the presence of an investigating com- 
mittee in Massachusetts in regard to hours of labor, that it was 
not the hours of labor that interfered with a man's health — it 
was what he did outside of laboring hours ; and that statement 
was applauded by the men and women who were in the gallery 
listening to the testimony. I am very glad to have had atten- 
tion drawn to the fact that dust in industry is not necessarily 
a promoting cause of tuberculosis. You cannot have tubercu- 
losis unless the germ of the tubercle be present. That germ 
is carried just as effectively by invisible dust as it is by visible 
dust, so that when you hkve tuberculosis in any manufacturing 
establishment you will find that you have among your work- 
men people who are indifferent or careless in regard to their 
personal habit of spitting, and that that is the cause of tuber- 
culosis in your establishment and not the fact that there is 
dust. The proof of that is that on board ship the men who 
work in the coal bunkers, the dustiest place that you could 
devise, are just as healthy as the men who live on deck. We 
have practically no tuberculosis in the Navy, because the men 
are weeded out before they enlist, and when an incipient case 
is discovered it is segregated and sent on shore, so that on ac- 
count of the absence of a source of disease we do not have 
the disease. 

Mr. Alexander: Captain White has very properly said 
that the health of the workers is only in small part mfluenced 
by the work conditions, in much larger part by his outside 
conditions. It gives me a good opportunity of introducing 
the next subject. I want you to listen to some very interest- 
ing and startling figures and facts in regard to the health of 
workers, a subject to which you all have paid too little atten- 
tion but which is engaging the legislative mind of the coun- 
try and soon will very heavily engage your pocket-books un- 
justly unless you begin to deal with this problem in a very in- 
telligent way. The man who is going to present the subject 
is medically trained, has been a practicing physician for many 
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years, has been a public health official, has made investigations 
for insurance companies, and is now one of the chief investi- 
gators of the National Industrial Conference Board. I need 
say nothing more about him except to state that when I looked 
for a man to help me investigate the medical phases of the 
various problems, I went as far as San Francisco to get the 
man whom I thought most capable in this line — Dr. Tucker. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS OF DR. TUCKER 

In the very limited time at my disposal I have the problem of dis- 
cussing under the one subdivision of the health problem as many 
phases as I represented under this whole chart of the work problem. 
As a matter of fact, in discussing the health problem you cannot con- 
fine yourself to any one phase of it. It is not a problem that concerns 
industry, and industry alone; it is a public problem and the industrial 
phase of it is only an incident to it. The employer should not be con- 
tent to confirm his interests to his employees but should be interested 
in the public health problem as it presents itself to the community 
in which he lives and in which his employees live. 

I would like to discuss this problem under four subjects, and if you 
can follow me, because the names sometimes are confpsing, I think 
you can understand it more clearly. We are dealing in the public 
health problem with the communicable diseases, and you understand 
what they are — typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and so on. We are dealing 
with the preventable communicable and the non-preventable communi- 
cable diseases, of which I could give you illustrations. On the other 
hand, we are dealing with the non-communicable diseases, diseases 
which cannot be communicated from one person to another or carried 
through any intermediary host; they are not carried by being passed 
through any lower animal. 

We have in the non-communicable diseases two types, the preventable 
and non-preventable. 

Communicable diseases are largely a matter for local community 
solution, but employers are responsible to the extent to which they 
recognize local conditions and local needs and support the agencies 
charged with the responsibility for meeting those conditions. 

I am speaking from notes on account of my limitation of time. 

The effect of change of water supply from one that is bad to one that 
is safe is reflected not only in the reduction of elimination of water- 
borne diseases, but also in die general morbidity, and the mortality 
rate among those people affected by the change. The same results are 
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evidenced when the community milk supply is safeguarded, through 
control of source of supply, pasteurization and delivery. 

Encouragement by employers of efl5cient administration by public 
health authorities shown in control of the spread of contagious dis- 
eases is justifiable on purely selfish economic grounds if on no other. 

Individual manufacturing plants' co-operation with health agencies 
not only lends assistance but affords an incentive for more intensive 
work and becomes of distinct value from an educational standpoint 
The children of those communities enjoying medical supervision of 
schools become teachers in the home. Their teachings supplement 
those of the medical staff of the industrial plants, and the educational 
work that is done among the employees. 

The slogan of "Safety First" in the field of industrial accidents is 
translated into the slogans of **Early Diagnosis," "Early Treatment," 
and "Quick Recovery" — in the field of industrial sickness or in the field 
of disabilities arising from sickness. 

Physical examination, the detection of correctible physical defects and 
their early treatment, if not by a medical representative of the em- 
ployer, then by physicians of the employees* choice, are now so com- 
monly practiced as to need no special emphasis as to their importance. 

If the government ultimately requires 5,000,000 men for active war 
duties and 35% of the men drafted are rejected, more than 7,500,000 
men will need to be called, and industry will have 2,500,000 of that 
number returned to them available for productive purposes. 

Again, if seven workers are needed at home on industry to support 
one man at the front, there being but forty million wage earners avail- 
able, industry will need to draw upon workers outside of the industrial 
field, in addition to employing and utilizing these 2,500,000 physically 
handicapped men. 

At no previous period in our history has the importance of physical 
efficiency been so strongly emphasized as at the present time. The pros- 
pective brain of labor supply calls for greater attention to prevention 
of communicable diseases and a minimum loss of time from disabilities 
arising out of accidents and sickness. Some of the more progresive 
employers have recognized this fact and have taken steps to control 
the spread of such simple conditions as colds, influenza, and allied 
diseases, through early treatment of all cases in the plant dispensary. 
The treatment is the simplest in the world if the cases are taken early 
and epidemic cold and influenza can be stopped or at least practically 
eliminated at the beginning. 

Ventilation, good light, and good sanitary facilities for personal 
cleanliness are rapidly being given consideration. 

As in the fighting army, so in the industrial army, the captains are 
assuming leadership and educating their employees to know more about 
the so called social diseases and their prevention and cure. Disability 
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among industrial workers results from these causes, the same as among 
soldiers, and their prevalence is greater among male workers in in- 
dustry of the same age groups. 

In general, sickness is not limited to wage earners and is no greater 
among industrial workers than among general population. Sickness 
involves : 

1st, heredity; 
2nd, ignorance; 
3rd, environment; 
4th, vicious habits; 
5th, physical defects. 

As a typical illustration of the result of heredity, let us consider a 
moment the subject of feeble mindedness; produces pauperism, de- 
generacy, and crime. There are at least four feeble minded persons to 
every thousand of our population. Two per cent of our school popu- 
lation. Two per cent, of our school population have been found to be 
mentally sub-normal. Two per cent of eighty-five thousand men and 
officers of our U. S. Army cantonments who were examined were 
found to be mentally sub-normal. It is the feeble minded that con- 
stitute the inefficient, irresponsible, shifting workers of industry. They 
are low paid because they are low graded. They are the high labor 
cost to industry. From the feeble minded group are devised 20% to 
50% of the inmates of our prisons and our jails. From the feeble 
minded group are recruited 20% to 50% of our city almshouse popula- 
tion, and from this same group there arc also recruited 50% of the 
prostitutes. 

Feeble mindedness is incurable. The solution of the problem is in 
the examination and defection of these individuals,, their segregation 
and treatment by well known methods. Since our labor supply is de- 
rived from our native bom population of several generations of Amer- 
ican bom ancestors, from our native born Americans of foreign descent 
or from our foreign immigrants. The leaders of industry become vitally 
concerned in the problem of infant mortality. We have a high infant 
mortality in this coimtry. One-sixth of all the deaths in the United 
States are of infants under one year of age. Fifteen thousand women 
die annually from childbirth or its complications. Fifty per cent of 
these deaths are preventable. The infants of today are the workers 
and the employers of tomorrow, and for that reason industry is pri- 
marily interested in infant conservation. I might cite, for illustration, 
the conditions which prevail in New Zealand and Australia, but it 
would take too much time. In passing, however, I would call your 
attention to the fact that the infant mortality rate in New Zealand is 
about 50% of about what it is in this country, due primarily to the fact 
that the Govemment concerns itself in the conservation of the infant. 
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In the United States navy in 1914, on an examination of 74,410 appli- 
cants for enlistment, 76% were rejected. The same year, among the 
applicants for enlistment in the U. S. Marine Corps there was the same 
percentage of rejections; in the U. S. Army there was a rejection of 
35%, all because of physical disability. Now. the causes of these re- 
jections were defects in hearing, defects in vision, defects in teeth, in 
the nose, in the heart, in the chest, and in the feet. These defects are not 
necessarily disabling but they interfere with industrial efficiency. In- 
dustry cannot be charged with the widespread distribution of these 
physical defects. They come about in early childhood and the period 
in which they can be corrected and prevented is during the period 
before the child enters the public schools and during the period while 
he is in the public schools. These deformities of mouth, deformities 
of chest, and number of other deformities, including those of the spine 
and feet, could all be corrected before the child is 12 years of age, 
and it is seldom that much can be done after he has passed that period. 

Now under education I was going to discuss this subject of tubercu- 
losis, but I might make one remark which will probably clear the sub- 
ject, and that is this: Tuberculosis is acquired in early childhood. 
You do not acquire it from dust. It is not acquired from inhalation 
in any place. It is acquired in early childhood and as a rule remains 
latent. The part that dust plays is that of lowering resistance. When 
you come to weigh the effect of the presence of dust, it is in lowering 
the resistance. You must weigh the individual's personal habits as 
well as his environment. In about 95% of cases of tuberculosis follow- 
ing pneumonia, it is a flaring up of an old condition of tuberculosis and 
it is practically tubercular pleurisy, which is well recognized. 

Under environment you have the questions of housing, community 
conditions, alcohol and venereal diseases; also, to further subdivide I 
would include alcohol and venereal diseases as vicious habits. To 
syphilis we can charge 10% to 30% of all cases of insanity, one hundred 
per cent of all cases of locomotor ataxia and paresis, a large propor- 
tion of the diseases of the heart, blood vessels and other organs; more 
deaths than are caused by diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping cough and influenza combined; most of the deaths 
from apoplexy before middle age, and one in four of the deaths from 
softening of the brain, general paralysis, spinal cord diseases, and 
cardiac diseases, appearing as angina pectoris, arteriosclerosis and 
aneurysm. Syphilis and alcholism combined are responsible for 30% 
of all our insane. The three states of Massachussetts, New York and 
Ohio in five years expended $80,000,000 for the insane in their hospi- 
tals, one-fourth to one-third of which were caused by alcoholism and 
syphilis. 

When I was speaking of feeble mindedness I called your attention 
to the fact that 50% of our prostitutes are recruited from that gTonp. 
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Recently I have seen it stated that nearly 90% of all cases of venereal 
disease were acquired from prostitutes. So when we are meeting the 
problem, does it not behoove us to go back to the source, and is not one 
of the great problems that of the feeble minded, and are they not the 
people to whom consideration should be given at this time, at a time 
when venereal diseases are playing so important part in impairing our 
national eflficiency? In conclusion as I previously stated, the em- 
ployer can co-operate in the nation wide movement to reduce the inci- 
dent of sickness and the period of disability arising out of ill health 
by:- 

I. Physical examination to detect physical defects and suggest rem- 
edial action. 

II. Proper placement of handicapped workers, so as to permit of 
the highest degree of efficiency in spite of handicapping disability. 

III. Co-operation between industrial interests and public health 
agencies. 

IV. Educational propaganda among employees. 

V. Improvement of working conditions where such opportunities 
present themselves. 

VI. The establishment of medical facilities for the immediate care 
of minor injuries and the immediate care of disabling illness. 

By such simple measures as the early attention to the relief of colds 
and influenza, epidemics of these diseases can often be averted and 
loss of time due to such afflictions reduced to a minimum. (Applaiuse.) 

Mr. Alexander: The children of today are going to be 
the workers of your mills and factories tomorrow ; therefore 
it is your consent to deal with the children under pre-natal and 
post-natal conditions, during their school age and as they are 
growing up to the school age where they can enter the mills 
and factories. The problem of health, which would seem to 
be outside the industrial problems, is one of the high spots in 
the center of that problem, and reflects a g^eat deal of what 
I have sketched under the employment problem. Doctor 
Tucker has had only a few minutes to discuss it, but I hope 
he has awakened in yoi^ a sufficient sense of the importance of 
the subject, of your own responsibility in the matter and of the 
great amount of constructive work for your own good as well 
as the good of the community that you can do in that field. 

Now there are other very important things that ought to 
be discussed. There is not time now ; I don't want to keep you 
much longer, otherwise I would like to present by someone 
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this question of labor turn-over which is of such vital inter- 
est. Perhaps we may do that some other time, not to pro- 
long this meeting too much. 

As I have been looking at this chart this thought came to 
me, and it came to me after having read a good many text- 
books on the labor problem — what a wonderful opportunity 
for one who has the time and the ability to use a chart of this 
kind as the basis for writing a text-book on the labor problem, 
using almost every heading here as a chapter and introducing 
our college man into the vital phases in their relation to each 
other. We have books on the labor problem now which deal 
to a certain extent with the wage question, to a certain extent 
with labor tmionism, to a certain extent with capitalism and 
socialism, and leave untouched the various factors and import- 
ant elements in its preservation. 

I thank you, gentlemen, on behalf of my associates and my- 
self for the attention you have given this matter. I shall thank 
you much more from the bottom of my heart if you will take 
home for yourselves the lesson as employers with a dual re- 
sponsibility, namely, to your stockholders for the making of 
profits and to your community for the improvement of life of 
the community ; and as I said before, in its final analysis, your 
responsibility to make the gold of work the contentment of all. 
If you will take this thought home with you, ponder it over 
and try to work it out in your own way, setting up thereby 
a g^oup of experiments on the basis of which some day we 
will find the way out of the industrial darkness from the eco- 
nomic standpoint in which we are now grouping, I think then 
the time spent today will not have been spent in vain. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

The President: Gentlemen, I do not know how we can 
thank Mr. Alexander enough for the exceedingly interesting 
and able presentation of this problem, but I can only sug- 
gest that if he is not careful he may again be inflicted with 
the Association's medal. The meeting is adjourned. 
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FOURTH SESSION 

Banquet of the American Cotton Manufacturers* Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
under the auspices of the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, in the main ball room of the Biltmore, 
with Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, chairman, toastmaster. 

The honor guests were Hon. Josephus Daniels of Washing- 
ton, D. C, Secretary of the Navy; Gen. J. P. H. Claudon, 
Chief of the Military Division of the French High Commis- 
sion in America, and M. Pollet, also of the French High Com- 
mission. 

After the banquet, the Toastmaster arose and spoke as 
follows : 

The Toastmaster: Fellow -Members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers' Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and our guests: 

It is unnecessary for me to suggest in any way the spirit 
that pervades this meeting. It is evident everywhere that the 
spirit is to Win the War. (Applause.) Like every other man 
here I would probably talk as long as you would allow me 
on that subject. But we have with us tonight a man who has 
done so much toward winning this war, who is doing so much 
now toward winning it, that it would be but impertinence for 
me to talk at length at all : I, therefore, will mention to you 
the name of this speaker, without an attempt to present him, 
because he is yours already, The Honorable Josephus Dan- 
iels, Secretary of the Navy. 

(Prolonged Applause) : Three cheers for Secretary Dan- 
iels. 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOSEPHUS 
DANIELS 

Secretary op the U. S. Navy: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I 
spent this morning in the new air-craft factory which the Navy has 
built and which it is enlarging at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and 
I hardly appreciate it until I made this visit of inspection and in- 
struction that we owed so much in air-craft to the cotton mill indus- 
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try. (Applause.) The officer in charge, pointing out to me the things 
that were making for the more rapid construction and safeguarding 
of material, pointed to a system of humidification, and I said, "Where 
did you get that?" And he said, "I got that by study of the cotton 
mill industry." So that when we preserve the temperature and moist- 
ure in the airplane factories, we owe a debt of gratitude to the studies 
and invention of men of your profession. And as I went into another 
largq building of this plant and saw the men there making the wings 
of these new engines of war, one man said, *'You know we had 
some trouble a short while ago in securing promptly enough linen for 
the large prog^'am we have in hand for air-craft, and we looked about 
to sec what we could do to dispense with linen, and we found that 
cotton was better than linen (applause), having its strength, without 
its brittleness, so that stumbling as it may appear, this morning I 
discovered two debts which the Navy and the Army now engaged in 
the large air-craft program owed to you gentlemen who had pioneered 
us in this new industry. You can do without linen ; you can do without 
leather; you can do without jute; you can do without wool: but you 
cannot do without cotton. (Applause.) I thought when I came here 
tonight that I would talk about cotton, because I come from a sec- 
tion where cotton has long reigned as King, and had the experience as 
a boy of picking cotton (applause), and picked it in the fields with 
the old type of splendid colored men who are so important to this 
industry (applause) ; and I tried to sing with them, but have never 
caught the melody as they would sing the old tune: 

"Way down in the bottom 
Where the cotton is too rotten 
And you can't get a hundred a day." 
(Applause.) 

I wish that every man who is engaged in this industry or has cotton 
goods could have the privilege and the education of picking cotton 
on a Southern plantation. (Applause.) After you have picked about 
a day in the hot sun of September, you never would think that thirty 
cent cotton was dear (laughter and applause), but after reaching 
this place and remembering that I was to speak to gentlemen who all 
their lives had dreamed cotton, and slept cotton, and stayed awake 
when cotton ebbed and flowed, I felt sure that all of us would agree 
in certain times with the famous statement of Henry Grady, who 
when he was a young man, a very young man — ^because nobody but 
a very young man would do it — made a bet on whether cotton would 
go up or down (laughter), and when he received the notice that the 
one hundred dollars he had to put up, that the market on cotton had 
gone against him, and he had to put up $500 more, and like most 
Southern editors did not have it, he was arguing with some gentle- 
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men and they were proving to him that cotton was bound to go up, 
and laying down arguments that he could not refuse. They said, 
"Don't you know, Mr. Grady, so many spindles in this country and so 
many people to be clothed and cotton is bound to go up." 

"Yes," said Henry, "I know all that, but you have forgotten one 
thing— cotton is a damn fool." (Laughter.) 

So that you never can tell what cotton will do, but you always 
know this, that the world cannot live without it, and that the man 
who grows cotton in times of peace is a benefactor to those who live 
in cold climates. (Applause.) But we had thought that cotton was a 
peace product, and had thought of it chiefly as a product for clothing 
the world, taking the place of more costly fabrics. But we have 
learned now that we cannot wage war without cotton. You cannot 
make guncotton, you cannot make high explosives, you cannot clothe 
the men, and if I were to stop and enumerate the uses of cotton in the 
war, we would be here until tomorrow morning. We are depending 
upon it, and therefore you gentlemen represent an industry which is 
essential to the war; and if the seas had not been kept open in the 
past three years, our Allies would not have been able to manufacture 
the munitions with which they are going to win, with our help, this 
war. (Prolonged applause.) 

WINNING THE WAR 

But I rather think that you would rather hear me speak on a topic 
not more interesting, not more important, but at the present time more 
vital than any product — upon the present day condition in our coun- 
try and the world, and the duty you owe and I owe and every man in 
America owes to saving all we have worked for and struggled for in 
our own lives and in the lives of our ancestors. (Applause.) 

The liberties won at Kings Mountain, Guilford Ccfurt House and 
Lexington and on the Delaware hang in the balance. We have seen 
anxious hours in recent weeks but no ominous hours. We know that 
we shall pay heavy toll.. We know that we shall fear and mourn the 
loss of man, but we know fully, that though the line may move and 
sway, the line that holds for liberty will never break. (Applause.) 

We know and our brave Allies represented here tonight by this dis- 
tinguished officer of the French army (applause), in whose presence 
we pay honor and deference to a courage and sacrifice unparalleled in 
these years in the fight against autocracy for liberty (applause) ; we 
know that these brave French men whose ears have felt the shock 
when ten thousands of the sons of France have won immortality; 
we know these men the brave Canadians, our near neighbors (ap- 
plause), and the brave men of the British Empire and the men who 
inherited the glory of the Cxsars in old Italy (applause), and of the 
other Allied nations composing those nations which stand for the 
right of men to live their own lives and think their own thoughts — we 
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know that sorely pressed they will sacrifice the last man before they 
shall surrender to the Huns. (Applause.) 

We know and they know that this drive, which had made us all 
anxious, was timed because the German Emperor knows whenever 
the American force in its full tide is added to the brave men of your 
country, sir, and the other countries, their doom is sealed. And we 
have highly resolved in America, entering this war without any selfish 
purpose, without any purpose of self-defense, with three thousand 
miles of ocean between us, that we will send to the front every man 
who can carry a gun (applause). Let us have no talk of sending 
three million men (cheers), or five million men. We have one hun- 
dred and ten million people in America. By the statutes of this coun- 
try, under the selective draft, we have dedicated twelve million to 
fight this war. (Applause.) And we are calling them and training 
them for Army and Navy as rapidly as we have the tonnage, and the 
only cause of our contribution speedily is the measure of ships. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I have no doubt all of us look back upon the past in the conception 
we had of a merchant marine with a profound regret that America 
lacked the statesmanship in peace to provide a merchant marine big 
enough to carry her commerce to the end of the world (applause), and 
that we will never again find ourselves in a position where shipping 
will be needed and it is not forthcoming. (Applause.) 

Out of the tragedy of this awful war we must look for some com- 
pensations, and one of these compensations will be a new horizon and 
a new map. For too many years we have been looking at our own 
little afifairs and seeing a small portion of the world. We have been 
satisfied to live within ourselves and sometimes to think that America 
was sufficient unto itself. We have now seen a new map, we have had 
a new vision, and in the cotton industry more than any other we feel 
the need and compulsion to send our cotton and cotton goods to clothe 
the people in every part of the world. And it is to you gentlemen to 
lead the way so that the great merchant marine we are building up in 
war will be continued in peace and made big enough to carry Ameri- 
can cotton and everything else we make to every island in the sea. 
(Applause.) 

NATIONAL UNITY 
There is another compensation which we may find in this tragedy — 
a compensation of a new American unity. Before this great war men 
of different views did not see eye to eye and work elbow to elbow. A 
few years ago we had bitter partisan discussions, and the fact is, there 
were times when we Democrats felt that some of you Republicans 
were pretty bad fellows. (Laughter.) Honestly we did. (Renewed 
laughter.) It was not any campaign cry, we believed it — and some- 
times we proved it. (Laughter.) And before this great war you Re- 
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publicans believed some of we Democrats were pretty bad fellows, and 
the worst of it is, sometimes you proved it, but we have lived to see 
the day when all of us have put aside the rancor of politics and poli- 
tics has bourgeoned into patriotism. (Applause.) 

When Mr. Jefferson was inaugurated he came into the presidency 
after the first bitter political campaign this country had known, and 
if any of you think in our day partisans can say bitter thing^s about 
opponents, read what they said in Jefferson's day. And yet when that 
great man came to take the oath of office and mounted his horse and 
rode to the Capital and hitched it to the Capitol fence and had upon 
him the responsibility of the greatest office in the world, he used these 
words : 

"All differences of opinion are not differences of principle. We arc 
all," said he, "Federalists, we are all Republicans.** 

So today in the shadow of this great war where we have enlisted 
we say we are all Democrats, we are all Republicans, we are all Amer- 
icans. (Applause and cheers.) 

There are other compensations which we may find. Tonight when 
the band struck up "Dixie" all of us from the Cotton States felt a 
new thrill. We always feel it, and the older men like Mr. Callaway 
gave the Rebel yell. (Laughter.) I never hear that tune but what I 
recall the feeling of an old Mississippi Confederate soldier who lost 
a leg at Appomattox and stumped back to his little farm far in the 
country. He never heard the band play for five years, and at the end 
of that five years, after working hard in the cotton patch, he has 
made enough money to come to New York. Everybody likes to come 
to New York — if they have a little money to spend (laughter), and 
in those days a dollar was as big as a cart wheel. An old man was 
sitting on a bench in one of the parks of New York and the band 
was playing, and he stumped up to the band master and said: "Mister 
I am an old Rebel from Mississippi and I haven't heard *Dixie' played 
since the war. Will you play it one time?" "Why, certainly," said 
the band master, and he played "Dixie," and when the band finished the 
old man stumped up again and made the same request, and again and 
again, and for five times the band master and the band very kindly 
complied ; and when the old man went the sixth time the band master 
said, "My dear sir, I believe on the day of resurrection when men 
rise from the dead that you will stump up and ask St. Peter to have 
'Dixie* played." "Yes," said the old man, "I will, and if they do not 
play it I won't rise.*' (Laughter and applause.) 

I heard a very distinguished American who has proved his Ameri- 
canism these days — I refer to Ex-President William H. Taft (great 
and prolonged applause, company rising) — this distinguished gentle- 
man said that "Dixie*' was so fine a tune that it did not belong to any 
section of the Republic, but was a National air. (Applause.) 
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There is another compensation, perhaps, in this association, because 
cotton men, whether they live in New England or in the South, have 
always had a more intimate connection with it than men of other call- 
ings — ^we have come to see the day, and I believe it has come forever, 
when sectionalism is dead and buried in America. (Great applause.) 
We are training our boys in Camp Grant and Camp Lee (applause) ; 
we are training them at Camp Sheridan and Camp Sherman and Camp 
Stonewall Jackson (applause), and during the past year more than 
half a million of young men of other states represented here have 
been in Southern camps trained to get ready for the g^'^at venture be- 
fore them and they are going over to fight to the new tune **The 
Yanks Are Coming" (applause), and the bojrs from North Carolina 
and Mississippi and every Southern State are singing that tune today, 
because when you sing **The Yanks Are Coming" it is only another 
term for **The Americans Are Coming." 

We must find in all tragedies some compensations, and the com- 
pensation that brings to me the g^'^^test thrill and the greatest hu- 
mility is the spirit of the twelve million young men in America under 
thirty-one years of age. (Applause.) Three or four years ago it 
was no uncommon thing to read sometimes in the press and to hear 
it sometimes in the pulpit and on the forum that America had lost 
the vigor and the spirit of love of country that characterized the men 
of 76 and the men of the 60's. 

And they told us that the young men of our day were frivolous or 
ambitious for wealth and that they had their hearts so set upon play 
and making money that they would no longer be willing to make sac- 
rifices for their country. And some people believed it And if this 
war had not come the youths of our age would have gone to their 
graves dishonored by thi^ unworthy and unjust thought on the part of 
many Americans. But when the call came, there has never been a 
minute in the Navy that we did not have two men when we needed 
one (applause), and then the call in the selective draft case, young 
men left their careers, they left the farm with the plow in the furrow, 
they left the factory, they left the bank, they left college by the thou- 
sands, and proved they were the same stuff as their fathers and grand- 
fathers Cshouts of "Good, good," and applause). I like that word 
"stuff" (laughter). I do not know whether the highbrows would 
think it was the proper word or not, but it means more when jrou 
speak of a young man today having the stuff in him, than any other 
word in the English language. 

And they have gone in ever-increasing numbers, and, seriously, 
when you see the sailor boys, nearly AQOfiOO of them now, keeping the 
road open to France — ^that is their job, and they are doing it as well 
as any man who ever lived — ^when you see them marching jauntily and 
with the rythm of music in their march down the streets, cheerfully. 
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don't you think they arc not serious; don't you ever suppose that 
beneath their cheerful smile they are not looking death in the face 
and realizing it But they are ready for the supreme sacrifice. (Ap- 
plause.) What is true of the men in the Navy is true likewise of the 
young men in the Army. They come out of the same families, and 
the only difference between the Minute men and Paul Revere and the 
Minute men of our day, is that Paul could only go as fast as his nag 
could trot, while our boys fly on the wings of the lightnings. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Let us bow in all honor to these boys, and remember that it is to 
them that the world looks to preserve liberty and civilization. (Ap- 
plause.) 

"So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 
So near is God to man. 
When duty whispers low. Thou mustl 
The youth replies, I can." 

(Prolonged applause.) 

And we have no old men these days. I have been struck by the 
fact that all over America men who are about to retire from business 
have suddenly heard the call, like the boys, and they have been ashamed 
to be idle when these boys' lives were in jeopardy. (Applause.) 

COURAGE AND SACRIFICE 

The compensations that come to us, come because men have learned 
as never before that nothing is worth while except courage and sac- 
rifice. You gentlemen here in business who have many problems, you 
tonight are thinking more of winning this war than you are about 
making dividends (applause), and the man in America, no matter 
whether his business is big or little, who puts the question of personal 
earnings and profits above sacrifice for his country, is not fit to be 
an American. (Applause.) 

These boys who tread the decks of the destroyers — ^the most stren- 
uous service to which men are called anywhere under the sun — ^with 
no sleep and no place to eat on the nightly vigils, they are writing in 
a new page in human courage. Almost every day now it is a part of 
my duty to name a new destroyer, we are building them so fast (ap- 
plause), and we are building this best type of Hun hunters (laughter) 
and other craft best adapted to this service, as rapidly as present 
and future facilities may permit I say every day I am called to 
name one. A few days ago it was my official duty to name the last 
word in a destroyer and I have been conscientious and careful not to 
give the name of any man to one of these ships who was not a hero 
and had shown his courage. (Applause.) In the old times we named 
them for John Paul Jones, Farragut, Decatur and the men who 
made freedom of the seas a cardinal principle and an established right 
in America. Looking over the list of men, I had before me the re- 
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port of the last act of heroism that thrilled our republic and yours, 
sir (indicating Gen. J. P. H. Caudon), and the world, when the Cas- 
tine, after days on the ocean watching out for submarines and safely 
convoying hundreds of thousands of troops to France — and that is not 
an easy undertaking when the seas are full of submarines — ^when this 
Castine on this duty was overtaken by an enemy submarine which 
hurled a torpedo at her, a yoimg man on this ship named Ingram from 
Alabama, gunner's mate, second class, saw that if this torpedo could 
not be evaded the vessel would be destroyed, he rushed, with almost 
superhuman strength and threw overboard all the high explosives and 
saved the ship — and lost his life. (Applause.) 

In all the annals of naval sacrifice and heroism, none stands higher; 
so I named the ship "Ingram." (Applause.) 

(Gentlemen, there is no rank in sacrifice. (Applause.) Boy^ have 
gone into this Navy and Army from all walks of life, and it is going 
to save this Republic when the sons of men who have no money and 
no education stand shoulder to shoulder with the sons of wealth and 
of high culture. (Applause.) 

We are getting a new conception of Americanism — that we are 
all of the same faith, dififering only in opportunities and advantages, 
and with that spirit enlisted and the Republic abolished, there is no 
more doubt that we will win this war than that (}od rules in the 
heavens. (Applause.) 

I have never yet appealed to a man to buy a Liberty Bond. I have 
sometimes oflFered him the privilege of doing it (applause), and when 
we look into our own hearts, those of us who are older, who are not 
daily explosions to the terrors of the submarine or winning glory 
in the trenches, and fail to pour out everything we have to back these 
boys, our names are not worthy to go on the roster beside them. 
(Shouts of "Right" and applause.) 

When the first Liberty bonds were offered, an appeal was made 
to the ministers to bring the matter to the attention of their con- 
gregations, because, gentlemen, the line of demarcation between what 
is secular and religious is ended. This is a holy war and religion and 
patriotism are marching one and forever, now and inseparable. 

THREE KINDS OF BONDS 
There was an old colored minister in North Carolina, a pious pa- 
triotic old fellow who when he received this request, went into his 
pulpit the next Sunday morning and preached the best sermon ever 
preached in the history of the world. Very brief, too, as sermons 
should be. And he said, "My brethren, I have been requested, and I 
do so cheerfully and gladly, to preach on Liberty Bonds. My subject 
is divided into three heads : First, there are three kinds of bonds, the 
first are the bonds of slavery from which as a race we have 
been emancipated; second, the bonds of matrimony, which we must 
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endure (laughter) ; and third, Liberty Bonds, which we must buy." 
(Laughter.) 

Now, if there are any ladies here I would not dare tell that story 
(laughter), because they would misunderstand the "secondly" of the 
old man's sermon. If I had been preaching that sermon I would have 
changed "second" and I would have said, "The bonds of matrimony, 
the bulwark of happiness and civilization and religion." We need to 
rise to the altitude of serving our country in some way that costs us 
something. The man who writes his check for a large subscription for 
Liberty Bonds with a bank overflowing with money, unless he makes 
it big enough to hurt, has not measured up to the opportunity of this 
hour. 

Let me tell you the story of an old farmer. When the bonds were 
first offered an old farmer who lived on a poor farm — ^he had been 
living there forty years — had managed to save up by close economy a 
thousand dollars. It was all he had. When the war came he gave 
his five sons to the cause and then he took this thousand dollars to 
the village and bought a Liberty Bond. Six months passed by and he 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury like this: "My Dear 
Mr. McAdoo: When you asked for subscriptions for Liberty Bonds 
last May in order to lick the Huns" — he had no doubt of what was 
going to happen — "I gave my bond for a thousand dollars. I am 
writing you, sir, to ask you to whom I shall pay the interest" (Ap- 
plause and cheers.) 

Now the (Government of your country, representing all of us alike 
— ^because those in office temporarily are not dififerent from men out- 
side of office — ^because our government is a government of our own — 
we are not asking any man to buy a bond and pay the interest But 
you had better buy the bond and pay the interest than to pay (krmany 
the indemnity which would leave us nothing. I must not speak longer. 

A Voice : Tell us more about the Navy. 

Mr. Daniels: The gentleman says he wants to know more about 
the Navy. (Applause.) I was talking tonight to one of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers of cotton in America as I had talked before with 
such men as Julius Rosenwald and Henry Ford, and he and they said 
that there was not in America a business institution run so well as 
the Navy. (Applause.) And you cotton mill men know it. Some- 
times we have not always agreed on the price; sometimes you have 
argued yourselves that the price to be charged for cotton duck or 
gauze or some other products was more than we thought it ought to 
bring; but you have always found that the responsible men in the 
Navy, represented here tonight by Mr. Hancock (applause), in the 
department of supplies have had as much ability as any man in the 
cotton mill association. 

A Voice : And more. 
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Mr. Daniels: And more. But you have found when you talked 
with him and his associates that the Navy Department and other de- 
partments of the Government offered and wished to pay always a 
price that would justify adequate wages for men who worked in this 
industry and adequate profits, conferring with you always that these 
profits should not be in excess of average profits in peace time (ap- 
plause), and it is in that spirit of American consecration that we 
all discuss these matters together, because you have the same interest 
in the dollar the Government expends as those who expend it, and as 
trustees of your money if we pay the dollar more for cotton goods or 
steel than was right you would say that we were unfaithful servants. 
(Applause.) 

The business men of America in this crisis have risen to the emer- 
gency and the people of nearly every trade and industry have re- 
solved that they will enlist in the services of their government and 
when you enlist, gentlemen, you enlist, not for profiteering, but for 
fair profit and hard work. (Applause.) 

I know what the spirit of you gentlemen is. I have talked with 
many of you and I know that spirit is the spirit of every business 
man, and we realize that there must be such adjustments as shall 
keep the industry running regularly and profitably because America 
needs its business running on full time with full speed ahead. 

The Navy has come to be so popular these days that nobody dares 
start anything unless they use the Navy vernacular. Why, when they 
started the Liberty Bond canvass, Mr. McAdoo did not dare to say 
he was going to start a campaign for three billion dollars, or that he 
was going to begin a drive, but he said he was going to launch it, 
and he knew when he launched this good ship^ it would go down the 
ways smoothly and take to the water and sail across and win victory. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I said just now that this was a Holy war, a war in which 
America has nothing to gain selfishly, a war which we had gone into 
to protect the liberties won for us by our forefathers, and that we 
would fight it through on this line if it would take all summer and 
all winter and this year and next year and the next 3rear and twenty 
years until we win victory. (Great applause.) 

You had the pleasure, I understand, last night of hearing that won- 
derful man Harry Lauder. A few days ago it was my pleasure to 
attend a luncheon given to him in the Capital of the Republic Some- 
body addressed him as Harry Lauder (pronouncing the name Low- 
der). He said, "Are you Harry Lauder?" "Don't give me any (Ger- 
man name," said the Scotchman. "If you want to know if I am 
Harry Lauder, I am." If we could catch the spirit of that man we 
could never think of anything except putting our all on the altar. He 
had one boy, his very heart's blood. He was among the first to go 
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into the army and among the first to seal his devotion with his blood, 
and as soon as( he heard the news, this man that we associate with 
jolly and rollicking songs, who has cheered us in many sad hours, 
went to France and there he saw the captain of the boy's company 
who had buried him and put a little tombstone of wood on his grave, 
and in the evening they went out and the captain left the father and 
his boy, and they communed together, the one who had "Gone Wesf* 
— ^you gentlemen know that they never speak of death over there — 
when a man goes to the trenches and does not come back, they say 
he has "Gone West" and he will rise when the sun of Liberty rises 
to win this war. (Applause.) And when the sun had set the cap- 
tain of the company, the old schoolmaster of Harry Lauder's boy, 
went back to take the father to the inn. They were walking across 
the field and met a company of young soldiers, who stopped these 
men with the spirit of youth and addressing Harry Lauder said to 
him, "Who are you?" and he replied, "I am Harry Lauder." "Oh, 
well, then," said the boys, "Give us a song; let's have some fun." 
And the captain sought to stop these youngsters, who didn't know 
Lauder's grief. But Lauder said, "No," and there in this field of 
France, with a score of youths about him, who remembered in their 
old home town how they had loved his songs, he sang to them the 
most rollicking songs in all his repertoire. And when he turned away 
the captain said t<¥ him, "I don't see how you could do it with your 
heart breaking." And Harry Lauder, "If my boy could die for his 
country it's a very small thing I can do to sing for it." 

Gentlemen, when tonight forty thousand young men on small craft 
of your Navy, which deserves the confidence you repose in it, are 
risking their lives, and hundreds of thousands of young soldiers in 
the most terrible battle of the world — ^mayhap the decisive battle of 
civilization — ^if they can die for their country it is little that we can 
do to give all we have of self and effort to serve it and to back 
up the boys over there. (Prolonged cheering, all standing while the 
band played Dixie.) 



The Toastmaster : I think that our distinguished speaker 
would be interested to know that when Harry Lauder ap- 
peared last night to entertain and amuse us and also to talk 
to us along patriotic lines — for that theme can never be dis- 
associated from any throng nowadays — ^he told our people, the 
cotton manufacturers, that he had been campaigning for a 
few days — I forget how many — ^to raise money for the Harry 
Lauder Fund for crippled soldiers. He had raised $90,000 
and wanted $10,000 more from us. Our people gave him in- 
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Stead of the $10,000, $15,000. That shows what we think of 
JL/auder. 

The question of Liberty Bonds always comes up at any 
gathering of this kind and we wish to have it understood that 
there will be no spellbinding tonight or any attempt at spell- 
binding. This organization does not need it. It does its duty. 
It did it in the past two Liberty Loans and it is going to do it 
in the third one. You have all subscribed liberally, I know, 
by this time. The campaign ends Saturday night. I know 
you are going to do more. We have distributed cards on the 
tables with the request that you fill them out — fill them out 
with what you are going to do to put this over, not for the 
three billion dollars, but for four or five billion dollars. We 
ask you to either mail them to one of the secretaries, Mr. 
Adams, or Mr. Wilson, or to turn them in in any way that you 
see fit. We are not going to attempt to collect them. I will 
not even attempt to conjecture what you are going to do, but I 
do know this — that two men tonight have stated that they 
jointly are going to add over a quarter of a million of dollars to 
their subscription (applause), that it will aggregate that 
amount And I know that the representative of the adminis- 
tration of Washington, our Administration, will be glad to 
take that news back to Washington with him. It will be en- 
couraging to those that are awaiting the result of this cam- 
paign on Saturday night. 

PRICE FIXING RESOLUTION 

The Secretary mentioned a subject that we have discussed 
with his representative from the Navy Department here, as 
he says, at more or less length — that is, the question of price. 
We have not cared anything about the price he put on our 
goods when it came to buying for the government; we 
have let him name the price. That is all it has amounted to. 
But, gentlemen, we have been recently approached upon a 
proposition to go farther than that. We have been approached 
upon a proposition not only to have a price fixed for the Gov- 
ernment purposes but to have the same price for domestic 
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consumers. We have been approached in a spirit of asking 
our advice and also asking our co-operation. We have passed 
the resolution pledging our co-operation and have assumed to 
give our advice. We have a War Service Conmiittee that is im- 
der the auspices of the National Council which comprises this 
whole cotton industry — that is, the National Council of Amer- 
ican cotton manufacturers. The War Service Committee has 
passed a resolution which I think I will read to the Secretary 
of the Navy; I think it will interest him. I think he will be 
interested in the pledge that we offer and I hope he will be 
interested in the advice which we offer: 

Whereas, our country is engaged in a great struggle against the 
most dangerous enemy that has ever assailed civilization, and 

Whereas, Industrial America is called upon as never before to sup- 
port the fighting line. 

Now TherEW)RE Be It Resolved, that the National Council of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers again pledges its utmost endeavors and all 
its resources to the mobilization and organization necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

Resolved, further, that the Cotton Manufacturers will cheerfully ac- 
cept control and price fixing of their products if the Administration 
deems such action necessary to win the war. (Applause.) 

Resolved, further, that should such action be taken, the interests of 
the country will be best conserved by applying as nearly as possible 
the same regulation to all industries and to all branches of the indus- 
tries — the producer, the manufacturer, the jobber, the wholesaler and 
the retailer. 

Simply a transition of earnings from one pocket to another, from 
one individual to another, we do not think would suffice. But if it is 
to be transferred to the ultimate consumer and that it is necessary to 
end the war, we are ready for it 

Resolved, further, that the prosperity of Industrial America is es- 
sential to the financing of the war and that any plan for price fixing 
or other control should rest upon the basis of such a return on capital 
invested as will continue to 3rield the necessary taxes and to provide 
funds for the purchase of the bonds required. 

I desire to call the Secretary's attention to the fact that there 
is a complete omission of any reference to profits for the in- 
dustry. We are not discussing profits, we are discussing win- 
ning the war. 
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Ordered: That a copy of these Resolutions be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Chairman of the Price Fixing Com- 
mittee. 

We have heard a great deal for a number of years past 
about "blood is thicker than water." It is a term that means — 
well, it means what old Commodore Tatnall meant when he 
explained his action in helping the British in a sea fight in 
China — the Taku forts, I believe. He defended these actions 
in really helping a little, I may say, and allowing his men to 
help a little — ^he explained to the Navy Department very sim- 
ply ; he said, "Blood is thicker than water." But there is an- 
other thought that is entering into this war, and that I am par- 
ticularly reminded of when I think of another great Ally that 
we have, France. (Applause.) The tie that binds us to those 
people is even closer in a great crisis like this than the kin- 
ship of blood relationship. It is the brotherhood of ideals and 
the brotherhood of institutions. It is that that has made us 
friends with these people and made them friends with ns for 
a century, with practically never a difference. I would like 
to talk more about that, but we have a distinguished French 
General here who represents that great country, and I take 
the greatest pleasure in presenting him to you — General Clau- 
don of the French Army. (Applause, all rising while the band 
played the Marseillaise.) 

REMARKS OF GENERAL J. P. H. CLAUDON 
Member of the French High Commission, in Washington, D, C. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, and You Gentlemen: It is a very 
great privilege for us French people here to be with you tonight We 
appreciate indeed very greatly the honor you bestow upon us to allow 
us to be amongst such distinguished and prominent American gentle^ 
men. (Applause.) Mr. Secretary spoke to you about cotton and about 
the Navy. I know nothing about cotton, only that sometimes cotton is 
done into very high explosives. I know nothing about the Navy, but 
permit me, being a pretty old soldier, to speak to you a little about the 
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Army and especially about the American Army. As the Chief of the 
French Military Division my duty is to go to the American camps 
in order to inspect the French officers detailed to those camps. And to 
be sure, every time, on account of the great kindness of the American 
commanders, I am able to look very closely to the American soldier. 

Lately, being at Camp Kearney, Southern California, all the fourth 
division was reviewed in honor of the Japanese Admiral, Susuki. All 
the fourth division, men, horses, wagons, truck cars, everything, was re- 
viewed. It was something very splendid and so moving. When the 
review was over the Japanese Admiral went to General Strong com- 
manding the division, and paid to him his compliments in the Japanese 
language. It was my turn then to go to General Strong and to pay 
my compliments, but I was so deeply impressed by such a splendid 
spectacle it was only possible for me to shake hands with General 
Strong, and he said very kindly, "I understand you." (Applause.) 
Because I was thinking of France, my beloved country. I was think- 
ing of such fine and gallant soldiers helping French soldiers, and to 
be sure it was a very comforting spectacle. And in every camp I vis- 
ited it was the same. It is a true pleasure to look at the American 
soldiers, because they are splendid men, elegant, the chest out, shoulders 
back, and looking so trustfully into your eyes; such a good will, so 
well disciplined, so clever, so splendid in the bayonet drill, and with 
such a patience. And now I am receiving very often letters from my 
soldiers, from my chiefs in France, and in every letter it is the same 
— how splendid are the American soldiers (applause) — so brave, such 
good fellows. Every time a patrol is ordered I suppose the order is 
for twelve men to go over, every time not twelve, but many times 
twice as many and sometimes three times as many, and you know, 
now, instead of calling the ground between the (German and the 
French trenches "No Man's Land" it is called "Yankeeland." (Great 
applause.) It is said of the soldiers in France, speaking of the 
American soldiers, they are ^o snappy, they are in such pink of condi- 
tion, they are so eager, they are overflowing with the very spirit of 
victory, and among them bank clerks, law3rers, merchants and per- 
haps, let me tell you, some people of the idle wealthy classes, but all 
are very happy, as happy as could be. They are just now taking the 
finishing course of the military instruction in the shadow of the battle 
lines. They are very proud to be over in France and they say that 
the people they left home are also proud to know that they are over 
there in France. The splendid spirit which is evidenced among the 
American soldiers is also found among the civilians. 

We have to remember now that American troops are fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder with the British and French soldiers. The American 
divisions have been placed in charge of the guarding of the road that 
leads to Paris, and in the plains of Picardy as well as in, the plains of* 
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Flanders, where the battle is raging, the Star Spangled Banner is wav- 
ing beside the British and French flags. 

And who is at the head of such soldiers? GENERAL PERSHING. 
(Applause.) I had the great honor to be in Paris when General 
Pershing arrived. I had been ordered to be at the north railway 
station; I was accompanying Marshal Joffre, and when the train came 
and stopped it was something not to be forgotten, never; and General 
Pershing, when I left France to come here, shook hands with me 
many times telling me, "I am so glad some French officers are going 
to America. Be sure you do not speak about Russia, do not speak 
about the Allies, but we Americans are coming," and crashing his 
hand against the table, said, "We will crush Germany, to be sure." 
(Applause.) 

And let me recall the word by which General Pershing offered to 
General Foch the American troops. He said simply, without any 
reference to the (}overnment here, but he knew he was in union, in 
sacred union, with every American in the United States of America, "I 
come to say to you that the American people would hold it a great honor 
for our troops were they engaged in the present battle. I ask you, 
I ask it of you in my name and in that of the American people." 
(Applause.) 

And just as I was telling you of the splendid spirit I met with in 
the camps and of which I am bearing my letters from my soldiers, it 
is the same among the civilians here. Let me tell you two little 
stories : One day visiting in New York, I was introduced to a sister, 
an American sister from New Orleans, and the Superior said to 
me, "This Sister is an American, and the young people, boys and girls, 
are mostly French." And I took opportunity to tell to the boys and 
girls, "You know, you must, you ought to love America which is giv- 
ing France such mighty financial support; America which is sending 
France such material of all sorts; and above all sending to France 
such splendid soldiers." And the young Sister, coming to me and 
putting her hand on her heart said, "My General, thank you so much, 
but you forget to tell that in America every one has given his heart 
to France." (Applause). 

Two or three weeks ago I was with a captain visiting the Yosemite 
Valley and I was introduced to a perfect gentleman, a superintendent 
or supervisor for the National Park. He said to me, "You know, my 
General, I like France very much," and having asked him the reason 
why he liked France so much he said, "For many reasons: Because 
France is a very sweet and beautiful land, because France is the very 
land where the most splendid ideals are blossoming; because France 
is the country of (General Lafayette (applause), who came over here 
with a handful of French soldiers about 137 years ago and helped a 
new born country in its eflforts to breathe freely, to go up, and to try 
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to rise without any hindrance." And, after some minutes he said to 
me, with an expression I shall never forget: "You know, my General, 
yesterday I loved France with all my heart, but today I love France 
far more, if that is possible, because I have just heard of the death 
of my brother, killed in France on the Western front; and now the 
soil of France has been stained with the generous blood of the Ameri- 
can soldiers, it is impossible for me to make any difference between 
France and my own country." 

And returning to Washington, going through from Chicago to 
Washington, we went through Harrisburg, Pittsburg and many other 
cities, quite in the smoke. Ever3rwhere there was work, and it seemed 
to me that I could read in the smoke curling above the cities "Victory, 
Victory, everywhere," because you will win the war not only with your 
soldiers but with your splendid work. (Prolonged applause). 

The Toastm aster: I am very sorry we will have to cut 
these exercises short and bring them to a close, as Secretary 
Daniels has to leave on the midnight train and it will be nec- 
essary for him to go in a few, minutes, but before we close, 
I wish to say that we not only think of the great soldiers of 
France, but we think of the great artisans, the great artists of 
France. A few years ago I was in Lille, France, and saw one 
of the finest cotton spinning mills in the world ; they were spin- 
ning 200's and SCO's — ^you fellows know what that means. We 
have with us tonight a representative of the French Textile 
Industry, who is connected with the French High Commis- 
sion here. He has asked particularly not to be called upon to 
speak, but I wish to have him stand up long enough to have 
him presented to you as one of our brother manufacturers of 
France, M. Pollett. 

M. Pollett : Gentlemen, a few days ago your Chairman 
called me on the telephone and asked me to be present on this 
occasion. I feel that I have been paid a great honor in being 
asked to join you, and I am still in doubt if it is true that a 
Frenchman, a French spinner is here sitting with your Ameri- 
can spinners. I am, too, a French officer. I was two years in 
the war, and I must declare that when my country called me 
to New York to take charge of the buying of cotton for war 
purposes, and after that for the spinners, I was really sorry 
to leave the army, but as I told you a few minutes ago, I am 
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a cotton man — I was bom in cotton — my grandfather 130 
years ago was a spinner in Lille, and it is my glory that I be- 
long to that part of France which is actually in German hands. 

It is a wonder to consider what you Americans have done 
for France. I will not pursue that subject. Gen. Claudon 
has told you much about that The French people are not con- 
sidered big spinners, for we only use very little cotton. We 
have only from seven to eight million spindles and consume 
only a million bales of cotton, and therefore we look up to you 
as if you were a big brother, and we try to find in your plans, 
your progress, something to add to our experience. 

I beg you, Mr. Chairman, not to insist that I shall say any 
more, because I do not desire to keep you too long a time. I 
know that Secretary Daniels must leave, but before I close, 
in the namei of the French spinners and in the name of the 
people of France, for we are here on the business of the na- 
tion, I wish to thank you very much for your hospitality to 
us and I desire to propose a toast to the prosperity of your 
country and to President Wilson. 

President Callaway : We will all now drink a toast to the 
President of the United States. Secretary Daniels has said so 
many things which I lack the power to say, that when his 
words go out all over this country I am sure it will inspire 
an enthusiasm which will be widespread. 

(The company then rose and the toast to the President of 
the United States was drunk.) 

The Toastm aster: With regard to the bond subscrip- 
tions. Mr. Daniels has told us what makes the Navy Depart- 
ment run as smoothly as it does, and constitutes it such a mag- 
nificent business institution. We suggest that the business 
way of handling these subscriptions is to collect them now, and 
I hope that none will leave the room before they are collected. 
I am afraid we must close the evening as the Secretary barely 
has time to catch his train. 

(The company then dispersed.) 
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FIFTH SESSION 

Friday Morning, May 3, 1918. 



GROUP DISCUSSION— "WAR PROBLEMS IN 
INDUSTRY" 



Mr. Fuller E. Callaway, President of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, presiding. The session was con- 
vened at 10:20 o'clock. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, you will please come to or- 
der and I will be glad to have you move up close to the front, 
as Mr. Sabin, Mr. Charles H. Sabin, President of the Guar- 
anty Trusi! Company of New York, is to address us on how 
to get money easy in a tight pinch. His paper is entitled "Ad- 
justing Industry to the Strain of War Finance." Mr. Sabin. 
gentlemen. (Applause.) 

Chari^es H. Sabin, Esq. : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I 
really feel that I owe you an apology for accepting this invi- 
tation to make a speech. All I can say to you is that this is 
the first one I have made in my life and perhaps it will be the 
last. But it is your fault. 

The Chairman : We always desire to start out with the 
"firsts^' in every line, with different people, and then we claim 
a priority on them. 

Mr. Sabin: The machinery of democracy is not easily adapted to 
war. It is essentially designed to promote the pursuits of peace, and 
therefore, when called upon suddenly to defend itself against the at- 
tack of an aggressive enemy it invariably proves inadequate until rad- 
ical readjustments have been effected. That has been the history of 
all democracies, and ours certainly is no exception to the rule. 

We are now in the throes of such a period of revolutionary transi- 
tion ; the greatest in our history. Upon the successful accomplishment 
of the attendant readjustments depend not only the outcome of the 
issue in balance upon European battlefields, but also the preservation 
of our own economic and political independence. We must not forget 
that vital fact for one moment 
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If we are inclined to make allowances for the unavoidable delay 
while democracy's constructive machinery is being converted into the 
destructive mechanism of war, we should also keep in mind that that 
is all the more reason for accelerating the conversion and for speed- 
ing up the engine we are building. Every hour is precious. The need 
for America's utmost assistance in stemming the tide of barbarism 
was never greater than at present. 

To meet the issues of the hour, not only must industry be adjusted 
to meet the strain of war finance, but finance must make many ad- 
justments to meet the strain of war industry. A mutual burden and 
responsibility, consequently, lie upon the business man and the financier. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

There is growing in the land, at last, a fighting spirit, deepseated 
and fervent — a spirit born of the realization that Germany is con- 
trolled by militaristic plunderers, who, in their madness, are stretching 
forth their murderous hand to crush the weak and the strong alike, 
in an over-reaching ambition for world domination. That spirit 
should inspire us to complete the great task we have undertaken. It 
must energize the whole nation to new resolution, productivity and 
creative power, the equal of which the world has never before known. 

The need for such a spirit is accentuated daily by the cumulative 
evidence that this war will be won by the side which not only can 
mobilize the largest and most effective fighting forces, but also can 
marshal the greatest amount of munitions and war supplies. 

More than in any previous war, it is essential that the prodtictivc 
capacity of the country be mobilized as nearly as possible for war pur- 
poses. The great struggle is being fought in the foundry, in the steel 
mill, in the textile mill, in the shipyard, and in the various industries 
furnishing material and supplies to be used by the army. The way 
in which American industry functions in furnishing a steadily increas- 
ing supply of munitions will determine to a great extent the outcome of 
the struggle. 

The all-important question before leaders of American industry is 
how we can best adapt our energy to the task of increasing our out- 
put. Our industrial life is so complex and so sensitive that it becomes 
a very difficult task to make this adjustment without impairing the 
prosperity of the country. The great danger is that under the urgent 
pressure of the war such adjustments may be made with too little 
consideration as to how they may affect our whole industrial fabric. 
In making them we should not lose sight of the problems which peace 
also will bring. 

From the outbreak of the European war in 1914 to our own declara- 
tion of war, our industrial situation underwent a great change. We 
were the one, big, free neutral market in which munitions and other 
products could be bought, and those who were able to come and get 
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our goods eagerly did so. They entered our market with an insistent 
buying demand, backed by a vast purchasing power. Contracts were 
let and new manufacturing concerns were formed. Prices moved up- 
ward in certain commodities a£Fected by this abnormal, war-created 
demand, and under the prospects of large and handsome profits, a new 
industrial boom was inaugurated. Our capacity for producing muni- 
tions was constantly increased, and the boom soon spread to other 
lines of business not directly related to war purposes. It has been 
estimated that ihe total volume of our trade, as measured by traffic 
carried by our railroads, increased approximately 25 per cent, during 
that period. 

In view of the fact that we were a neutral nation, and there was no 
necessity for us to discriminate between war essentials and non-essen- 
tials, an important increase took place in the development of industries 
defined as non-essentials. The prosperity which the first three years 
of the war brought to this country and the resulting activity in prac- 
tically all industries necessarily increased the demand for all kinds 
of commodities. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF READJUSTMENT 

The fact that our declaration of war came in the midst of such an 
unrestricted industrial boom has made the problem of readjusting our 
industries to war conditions all the more difficult If we had entered 
the conflict at the time of industrial depression in which there was 
considerable unemployment, and in which industries manufacturing 
luxuries had been running with decreased output, the readjustment to 
war conditions would have been much simpler, because such surplus 
productive capacity could have been utilized directly in the produc- 
tion of commodities for war uses without impairing existing industry. 

The business outlook during the first seven months preceding the 
outbreak of the European war was as imcertain in the United States 
as it was abroad. Enterprise was at a low ebb and all the principal 
branches of business were depressed. This general condition was 
clearly indicated by the Federal census of manufactures in 1914. The 
percentage of increase in the value of products was less in the five 
)rears preceding the war, or the period of 1909 to 1914, than during the 
previous manufacturing census period of 1904 to 1909. ; The same 
general condition of affairs existed in other leading commercial and 
industrial nations. 

Before the end of the winter a tendency toward more favorable con- 
ditions became noticeable. Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy 
began to purchase from us foodstuffs, livestock and raw materials, 
and placed large contracts for future delivery of war and industrial 
supplies of all kinds. Under these influences, during the first half 
of 1915, the industries directly affected by war orders began to ex- 
pand, and by the third quarter of the year the demand for all corn- 
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modities was on such a scale that every line of industrial enterprise 
was stimulated. Domestic trade became very active, and foreign trade 
reached heretofore unknown proportions. 

The total amount of bank clearings increased from $155,000,000,000 
in 1914, to $307,000,000,000 in 1917. During this time there was an 
important expansion of American industry, and, fortunately, Ameri- 
can factories learned, through that period of experimentation, how to 
make munitions successfully. Our industrial expansion, in fact, has 
been such that our capacity for the production of war supplies now 
is unequalled. 

But there are extremists who would have our whole industrial life 
centered upon the production of war products to the practical exclu- 
sion of all else. In the speed and flurry of martial times they do not 
look beyond their immediate task. For the serious student of Ameri- 
can industry and finance, who sees unexplored vistas of opportunities 
for, and the future responsibilities of, America, it is clear that this 
extrcpie is just as dangerous, if followed to a logical conclusion, as its 
opposite, namely, "business as usual." 

The adjusting of industry to war must not be so sweeping that the 
general organization for production will be destroyed. We have the 
great necessity forced upon us to adjust industry so as to supply the 
required amount of war products; but we have also a great responsi- 
bility imposed upon us in the maintenance of our industrial organiza- 
tion for the future. 

HOW SHALL WE DRAW THE LINE 

It is quite generally stated that our industrial problem is mainly 
that of restriction to supplies which are essential to war purposes, 
and the curtailment of our production of non-essentials. This state- 
ment may be reasonable from the standpoint of theory, but when an 
attempt is made to apply it in practice it is a very diflFerent matter 
because of the difficulty of determining just when a product is non- 
essential. How shall we draw the line? The problem of economy 
for the nation is very much the same as for the individual. It is the 
problem of choosing the more important to the exclusion of the less 
important things; not that the less important things, in themselves, 
are undesirable, but merely that they are less essential than other 
things . To say that one group of products is more needed than an- 
other does not necessarily mean that one group should be produced 
to the exclusion of the other. It may mean only that the production 
of the one should be expanded and the other contracted. 

The number of industries, however, whose products are absolutely 
useless or non-essential is very limited. Most of those which are not 
classed as absolutely essential belong in the middle group, which 
means that their products are useful in limited quantities. Clearly, our 
problem in regard to non-essential products is mainly that of con- 
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smnption, and not that of production. Drastic action might indeed 
definitely impair the countr/s abilities to produce essentials, for the 
factors of industry are interdependent 

MUST PRESERVE PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

But let me emphasize that we must go slowly in the matter of sup- 
pressing what may be termed relatively non-essential industries. Our 
position after the war, as a great industrial nation and as a leader in 
finance and trade, makes it imperative that our manufacturing and in- 
dustrial progress, at least from the standpoint of organization, 
should not be halted for the period of the war. We must so adjust 
industry that we will be able to maintain present organizations, and, 
if possible, adapt them to producing products which can be utilized 
for war purposes. 

THE SHIFTING OF LABOR 
In addition to the adjustment of our present industrial organiza- 
tions so that a larger proportion of their; productive capacity can be 
used for war essentials, it is clear that certain new industries must 
be organized and new plants erected. This will make it necessary for 
labor to be shifted from other industries. The problem of the shift- 
ing of skilled, as well as the unskilled, labor from one industry to an- 
other and from one class of employers to another is a serious one in 
adjusting our whole industrial life to the strain of war conditions. 
If this problem is not properly handled, it might lead to a great un- 
settling of our industrial organization, and to the impairment of the 
productive power of the country. This, in fact, has been one of Eng- 
land's most serious problems. 

ADJUSTMENTS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL 

Unquestionably one of the most vital readjustments which we must 
make is that between labor and capital. New elements such as the 
employment of women, the dilution of labor and changed living condi- 
tions must all be reckoned with. 

In the first six months of our participation in the war, it has been 
estimated, there was a loss through strikes of more than six million 
hours' work in more than a thousand establishments, and the record 
of labor disturbances has been almost continuous. 

But we should remember that there are no union hours in the 
trenches, there is no time-and-a-half pay for overtime on the firing 
line, no strikes, or threats of strikes, no lockouts, no question of open 
or closed shop, no profiteering by capital or labor — only complete de- 
votion to a supreme duty, and sublime sacrifices, that you and I and 
those who are dear to us may be free of the mailed fist of autocracy. 

We must ask ourselves whether we prefer industrial war to war 
upon the enemy of civilization, to war upon the power which ends 
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Strikes by military force, preemptorily upon the outbreak, without 
awaiting disorder I That is Germany's way. 

Or shall we approve the provision of labor's "Magna Charta" — the 
agreement reached recently by a commission of six representatives of 
capital, six of labor and two leading men representing the interests 
of the public? The agreement which was adopted unanimously pro- 
vides for maximum production, a living wage and arbitration. It has 
the good will of all three parties ; but its success will depend upon the 
good faith of all concerned in the observance of its provisions. 

Significant, indeed, is the sharp contrast between the labor record in 
Germany and that in the countries of the Allies. In Germany there 
was as sudden and great a decrease of labor troubles when war broke 
out as there was an increase in the Entente nations. The largest num- 
ber in Germany in any war year up to 1916, when the record ceased 
to be available to the outside world, was only 240. 

On the other hand, England's experience should aflFord guidance to 
us, in that the British Premier has never appealed in vain to the pa- 
triotism of English workers. At the end of March it was officially 
reported that the British strike situation was better than it had been 
at any previous period during the war, "the great body of laboring 
men working with a steady devotion never before known in England." 

If we are to win this war, both labor and capital must join the union 
of the nation — the only union that now should be considered. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION 
While the winning of the war may make it imperative for us to use 
autocracy's weapons in fighting autocracy, we must take every precau- 
tion to preserve as much as possible of the machinery and spirit of 
democracy. In order to accomplish that there should be as little gov- 
ernmental interference and regulation as the exigencies of the present 
crisis permit. 

For more than a decade the attitude of the Government toward bus- 
iness has been that business is something merely to be regulated and 
harnessed. There has been little effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to stimulate and foster business. It has been destructive and 
not constructive. The inevitable result of this mistaken policy was 
strikingly exemplified last winter by the deplorable transportation 
situation. The plight of the carriers was largely the direct result of 
years of inequitable and inefficient Government regulation of various 
sorts. Our entrance into the war merely accelerated the consequences 
of this folly. 

Interruption of economic law is always dangerous and the question 
may reasonably be raised today whether the policy of price regulation 
does not do more harm than good. When values rise, the tendency is 
for consumption to be checked and existing stocks to be more eco- 
nomically utilized. The danger of an arbitrary price-fixing program 
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during the war is that it may tend to check necessary production and 
fail to check unnecessary consumption. The fixing of the price of coal 
was tmdoubtedly an important factor in the coal shortage that we 
experienced during last winter, and that reduced our production of 
steel, now of the most vital importance. The productive energy of 
society can yield only a definite number of units of commodities. In 
order that the Government may get a larger proportion of those com- 
modities, individuals must reduce their consumption. When a com- 
modity is sold for whatever price it will bring in free, open market, 
each person buys as much of it as he wants at that price and there is 
enough to go around; when it is sold by compulsion for something 
below that price, people will want more than there is available and 
there is no longer enough to go around in the sense of each person 
getting as much as he asked for. The distribution resulting from the 
ordinary working of unrestricted prices is undoubtedly bad in enabling 
those with means to buy more than the less fortunate, but the higher 
price tends to cut off waste and, in part, the least necessary consump- 
tion. It thereby releases more productive energy for war purposes. 

During the upward movement of prices the manufacturer is bene- 
fitted because certain of his costs do not rise as rapidly as his selling 
price, and, therefore, he gets larger profits. It will enable him to ex- 
tend his plants so that his production can be increased. It must be 
recognized that this is a temporary situation, but that it will give a 
certain stimulus to industry, which is one of the advantages of price 
freedom. 

The problem of fixation of prices involves other difficulties. Just as 
soon as the price of one commodity is established it becomes impera- 
tive that prices of many other commodities also should be fixed. There 
is no end to the vicious circle. It is questionable whether it would not 
be better to allow prices to take their course and to have the Govern- 
ment apply a tax on excess profits arising during the period of the 
war as a counter restraint in the public interest. 

The policy of the Government in the regulation of business is an 
important one in its influence upon business confidence. What is 
needed is a more constructive attitude toward business on the part of 
the Government if our productive capacity is to be increased to its 
maximum and the general spirit and confidence of industry improved. 
If the Government maintains a policy of regulation of commodity 
prices and direct management of certain important industries, it will 
be necessary for the Government to reassure leaders of industry and 
the creditors of industry, by making reasonable allowances in the way 
of margins of profits. 

CARRYING ON 
The natural resources of the United States are abtmdant and are 
greatly in excess of the total natural resources of Great Britain, France 
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and Italy. The full development of these resources would give the 
United States great power as a factor in the world struggle. American 
ingenuity and American industry should have a free hand in order 
successfully to play its part in adapting these resources to the needs 
of war. 

Co-operation by the government in the fields of research and analy- 
sis, constructive legislative and regulative policies, and the institution 
of intelligent and helpful methods in our consular and diplomatic ser- 
vice would contribute vastly to our national efficiency of prosperity. 

Leaders of industry and finance during this period of expansion and 
readjustment of industry to war needs have had constantly in mind 
the adjustment that must take place on the return of peace. During 
the period of the war, with expanding credit and extended buying 
power of the Government, it is relatively easy to get a further ex- 
pansion of the credit structure for industry and so long as war orders 
are coming in, there is no fear of the collapse of this credit structure. 

After the war will come the more serious period of adjustment, and 
on the way in which our financial and industrial leaders handle this 
problem will depend the successful liquidating of our present credit 
extensions. The position of the country, however, should be materially 
improved at the close of the war. We have become a creditor nation 
and will continue to be. At the outbreak of the war, we were debtors 
to the extent of $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000. Since then we have re- 
ceived over $1,000,000,000 of gold from abroad. We have bought 
abroad probably $2,500,000,000 of our securities, and we have loaned 
through private channels approximately $2,000,000,000 to foreign coun- 
tries, and in addition our own Government has given credits in the 
way of advances to the Allies of approximately $5,000,000,000. How 
much further this process will go, no one can estimate at this time, 
but it is certain that the declaration of peace will leave us in a strong 
position as a creditor nation. We will have abundant natural re- 
sources and such a productive capacity that the various nations of the 
world will continue to come here to borrow. The countries that are 
on a depreciated paper basis today will not be in a hurry to resume 
specie payments, consequently they will not be borrowing our gold. 
They will prefer to borrow commodities which will be used for the 
development of their natural resources, and to restore normal condi- 
tions. Our large stock of gold which is now in excess of $3,000,000,- 
000 will, on the liquidation of our present war credit structure, in the 
main, remain with us, and will be used as the basis for the extension of 
credit 

It will be necessary for us to conserve our strength by every wise 
precaution we can devise. Chief among these measures is likely to be 
that of an adequate protective tariff. I have always been theoretically 
a "free-trader," but the competitive conditions which peace is certain 
to bring will be so different from those that exist in ordinary peace 
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times that I am convinced we shall have to put up protective bars, as 
will every other belligerent nation, rather than lower them, in inter- 
national trade. So, the tarifiF is botmd to be one of the big issues after 
the war. 

We will never again be able, however, to rely upon the tariff, as we 
have in the past, for the bulk of our revenue. It is considered doubt- 
ful if we shall be able to raise by this means more than a fifth of 
the money we shall need to run the Government economically. The 
unprecedented costs of this war will extend over a protracted period 
and our expenditures will doubtless be two or three times as large 
as they were in ante-bellum days, and heavy tax burdens must be 
borne. 

Obviously, therefore, we shall have to revise our tariff schedules 
in many respects not only for protective reasons but to increase our 
means for meeting the bills of war and the prospective greatly in- 
creased expenditures of peace. 

Until war is ended, however, we must constantly keep in mind that 
the decisive factor of victory is in our hands. England and France 
will struggle on until America is able to put her strength into the con- 
flict, but we must make our full power effective at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, if we are to keep the war on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We have many soldiers in France, some fighting valiantly at the 
front A million, it is promised, will be in Europe before the end of 
the year. But that is not enough. Something more than a great army 
is necessary. A imited nation, stripped free of prejudices, with an 
eye single to its duty and opportunity must bend every effort to the 
task before it. 

The pivotal action of the great struggle is at its height. The critical 
period of the world war has come. This, in fact, is the most crucial 
hour of all history. Its importance cannot be exaggerated. Not only is 
the British army standing heroically "with its back to the wall," but 
all the Allies and the United States are standing in exactly the same 
position, sharing precisely the same grave responsibility, facing iden- 
tically the same vital issue of victory or defeat. 

It is high time for us to meet this issue frankly, in all its grim reality, 
fully conscious of its life-and-death import It is time for us to ap- 
preciate the imperative need for putting patriotism into business, and 
of putting business into patriotism. It is time for us to understand 
with Kipling that: 

"It ain't the guns nor armament. 
Nor funds that they can pay. 

But the close co-operation that makes them win the day. 
It ain't the individuals, nor the army as a whole. 
But the everlastin' team-work 
Of every bloomin' soul." 
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W. A. Erwin : Mr. President, if it is in order I would like 
to move a vote of thanks to the gentleman for his able paper. 

The President : I am glad the motion has been made. I 
want to thank Mr. Sabin personally for his favor, and ask him 
to send me a copy of it. I will study it at night. There is 
good stuff in it. That expression may be used, because Sec- 
retary Daniels used it last night. I think what Mr. Sabin has 
said is the keynote to the whole thing. We have got to start 
a plan now for the ending of this war, and ending it as speedily 
as possible, because we will get another jolt later on if we do 
not do it. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to vote and carried.) 

Mr. Erwin : That paper will be given to the press? 

Mr. Sabin : It has been printed. I believe you can get a 
copy of it from the Secretary. 

The President : I think we ought to circulate this paper, 
and have it available in our day schools and night schools. I 
am sure it will do a great deal of good. I am very much 
obliged to you for presenting it, Mr. Sabin. ' 

Mr. Sabin : I thank you. 

The President : The next speaker is Mr. William Butter- 
worth, of Moline, Illinois, and he will address us on the sub- 
ject, "Co-Ordinating Our Industries for War Work." 

Mr. Butterworth gave a most interesting and helpful ad- 
dress, citing many facts and experiences that had come under 
his own observation in answering the query, "What can we 
do to help the Government in the great task at hand?" 

In conclusion he said : 

From what I have said you will gather that, in order to deal with 
the Government in a way which will be most helpful and leave the 
least work for the Government to do, it is necessary that each indus- 
try be organized with a War Service Committee, of the very best men 
of the industry; that this committee be the point of contact between 
the industry and the Government; that it take up for the industry all 
questions which arise between the Government and the industry, such 
as price, priority, transportation, car supply, fuel, material, the ques- 
tion of deliveries and follow-up, and in fact general supervision of 
the work which the industry is doing for the Government ; the equita- 
ble distribution of orders with the industry, seeing not only that the 
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large and small members are treated equitably, but also that the or- 
ders are properly distributed geographically. The Government has 
indicated through the War Industries Board that it would work very 
closely with the War Service Committees, and I know that these com- 
mittees can render great service. 

Along with the work with the Government, the War Service Com- 
mittees can and ought to do another work, equally if not more im- 
portant, and that is to make every effort to solidify the industry .by 
bringing the members together so that they will know each other, and 
thus bring about a spirit of mutual confidence and helpfulness. Adopt 
a tmiform cost accounting system. When this has been done the way 
is clear to eliminate bad practices in the trade, to adopt uniform terms 
throughout the industry, and to remove all the kinks, so that when 
the war is over the dropping back to normal conditions will be a less 
difficult job, and when the trade abroad springs up the industry will 
be properly organized, and its internal relations will be such as to 
enable it to take advantage of the provisions of the Webb Bill, and 
to go after the foreign trade which develops. 

These War Service Committees can help not only the Government, 
and the industry which they represent, but other industries. One such 
instance was the turning over, by the War Service Committee of the 
wagon manufacturers, to the War Service Committee of the wood- 
working industry, which was in very bad shape for want of orders, 
something: over $9,000,000 worth of orders for wagon parts. Another 
case was the turning over to the automobile industry, by the War 
Service Committee of the wheel manufacturers, of a very large pro- 
portion of a wheel order amounting to about $21,000,000. 

I have been on the War Committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and have had something to do with the organization 
of the something more than one hundred and fifty industries, and it 
has been an exceedingly interesting work, but the most gratifying 
thing that has happened in connection with it all has been the really 
patriotic attitude of the business men with whom I have come in 
contact They have been perfectly honest in their efforts to help the 
Government, willing to make any sacrifice whatever, laying their 
business at the feet of the Government, and asking only one question, 
"What can we do?** 

The President : I have been to Washington a good deal 
myself during the past year, and I know that Mr. Butterworth 
has given us a good deal of most valuable information. The 
point in his paper, where he tells about their "passing the 
buck," reminds me of an experience which I had last Fall on 
an important matter — ^after being referred four different times, 
and then referred again — that gives you one hundred per cent. 
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score when you get referred properly — the fifth tiixie we were 
referred, we struck an official who did not know anybody in 
Washington, and had only been there a day or two. He was 
in an awful fix, and he did not know to whom to refer us, and 
we had him. He told me he did not know anybody there to 
pass me on to. I said — "I know all about it, let me see your 
blanks," and he pulled them out of a drawer of his desk, and 
we filled them out. I had him. 

When the war started the country was not prepared for the 
big turn-over which took place, and I think we are now or- 
ganized — we have a large army of workers down there, and 
we will rise Phoenix-like and whip the world if necessary. 

The next speaker is Mr. B. F. Harris, of Champaign, Illi- 
nois, who will address us on the subject, "The Business Man 
and Some Problems of Today and Tomorrow." Mr. Harris 
is a banker and he will undoubtedly be able to give us some 
very good advice on the subject of his address. 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, since 
the Chairman has introduced me as a banker it is only fair 
to you and to myself for me to say that I am much more 
largely interested, financially and sentimentally, in practical 
farming than in anything else, except the winning of this war 
and winning it at the earliest possible moment. (Applause.) 

I am going to speak to you very plainly. I wish I could 
speak to you without any notes. I sent a paper, at the request 
of the Secretary, some six weeks ago, and the time is passing 
so rapidly, that if I should attempt to talk to you on this sub- 
ject, without keeping to my notes, we would both be disap- 
pointed, and so I will confine myself to my manuscript and 
split it fifty-fifty — so that I may not occupy too much of your 
time. 

Mr. Harris addressed himself to the war problem, especially 
with reference to conditions at home, in Washington and else- 
where. His remarks were pointed and at times decidedly 
caustic. 

In advocating reforms that must be made, he said : 
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INCREASE RAILROAD FACILITIES 

Before peace comes, we must provide greatly enlarged powers to 
federally incorporate, supervise and regulate our great railroad sys- 
tems through our Interstate Commerce Commission. Surveys they 
have or can easily obtain; needs that the war has demonstrated and 
wherein their tracks and terminals and facilities must be greatly en- 
larged, are readily to be determined, and it must be brought within the 
power of the Commission to see that these enlargements are provided 
for and made in advance of our needs, otherwise they are a limiting 
factor in our development 

Inasmuch as capital is, and properly, placed within the control of 
such a Commission; and inasmuch as labor is getting more than 50 
per cent of the gross railway income, and is so large a factor in the 
cost and operation, it too, should be placed in the hands of the Com- 
mission. 

Then, when an honest dollar for dollar investment is made in the 
extensions and facilities that the people of this country need and 
demand from their railroads, and equally honest dollars are paid to 
capable railroad men, dollar for dollar, for good service well ren- 
dered — ^then, and then only, will it be possible and practical to get the 
uninterrupted results that we want, and by fixing a labor wage equal 
to American requirements, be able finally to fix the proper return to 
which capital is entitled on its actual and required investment 

PUBLIC ROADS 

Then, since commerce and life begin and end on the country roads 
and bjrways, it will be a very considerable part of the Federal gov- 
ernment's concern to see — and that burden so to plan is upon it now — 
that intelligent and extensive aid is given to all the states, contingent 
on their similar action with reference to all the counties and sections 
within their respective borders, to the end that at the earlest possible 
moment, a comprehensive system of roads shall be built throughout 
this nation. Although this means that vast expenditures will be re- 
quired in these three great branches of transportation, it will also fur- 
nish employment to the millions of men released from the front and 
from war work, happily terminated. 

Nor must we forget a fourth factor in transportation — ^transmission. 
The country over, 35 per cent, of all freight tonnage is coal, and in 
the East it runs up to 45 per cent Cannot more be done to relieve 
transportation and business of this enormous handicap, and transmit 
more energy by wire, direct from water power and mine? 

REPEAL SHERMAN LAW 
War needs; plain economic necessity, is causing government offi- 
cials to make desperate efforts to have all lines of manufacture co- 
operate with each other. This is one of the great benefits of the 
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war; — learning that a nation cannot be made strong and prosperous 
by cut-throat competition or eternal strife of any kind. 

As the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act effec- 
tually control the evils reached by the Sherman Act, its death knell is 
sounded. We must amend promptly, or replace existing laws with 
clear, reasonable and adequate new legislation to permit the princi- 
ple and practice now pursued by the national government to be legally 
employed by its citizens in their economic life. 

OUR FOREIGN MARKETS 

It is self-evident to all that once peace returns, all nations, particu- 
larly those of Europe most tried and most impoverished, will start to 
rebuild their fortunes in foreign markets. Now, so far as this country 
is concerned, one of two things must happen; — either the nation must 
resign itself to pocketing the profits which it will have enjoyed during 
the war and permit its markets, domestic and foreign, to be divided 
by other nations, or it must determine to hold both its own domestic 
market and create, new markets for itself to take the place of those 
it is destined to lose. It is difficult to conceive of this nation not 
advancing in an economic and commercial way. That we shall lose 
largely of the markets we have enjoyed during the war — the markets 
of England and France — goes without saying. That we must replace 
these markets by others is equally certain if we are to go on progress- 
ing. 

Comparing 1917 with 1913, our exports to North America increased 
from $601,000,000 to $1,265,000,000; to South America from $147,000,- 
000 to $312,000,000; Asia from $281,000,000 to $431,000, 000, and to Oce- 
ania from $35,000,000 to $117,000,000. Everyone knows the reason of 
that. But on the other hand, imports rose during the same period from 
$1,793,000,000 to $2,952,000,000; and for the seven months ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1918, the imports still show an increase as compared with 
one year ago, being $1,633,600,000 as against $1,348,332,000. If this 
means anything, it means that but for the immense gains made through 
the war in foreign trade, our imports would probably greatly exceed 
our exports, and thus leave us a debtor instead of being a creditor. 

After the war, except for raw and structural material, Europe will 
not be a very good customer for us. European countries will want to 
recoup their war losses as quickly and as profitably as they can. To 
do so they will proceed to manufacture goods in the greatest quantities 
possible and sell them on driving competition. Unless our bars are up 
in the shape of protection, European competition may not only seriously 
injure us, but practically drive us from foreign markets, even from 
our own. European competition may bring on such a crippling of 
our mills as greatly to increase the unit cost of production, which re- 
quires full time at maximum production to be at a minimum. If, 
added to our high wage scale we have production costs increased by 
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curtailed operation, how can we develop foreign markets in compe- 
tition with Europe? We will have to have plain, matter of fact aid 
or protection — real, not idealized, for all our ideals have to be fed and 
begin at home. It goes without saying, that our foreign banking must 
be encouraged with every aid and we must plan specifically to main- 
tain our dollar, as well as the flag, at par throughout the world. 

Likewise we must have the metric system of weights and measures 
for economic as well as foreign trade requirements. 

POLITICS AND WAR 

There must be more sentiment in business — and more business in 
politics. We must have our Congressional elections strictly on a 
100 per cent loyalist, "win-the-war" basis, but there is no call for 
a "unanimous consent" or bi-partisan program. We are best governed 
and most efficient when the party in power is faced by a spirited and 
patriotically critical and large minority, for overwhelming majorities 
are dangerous. "We, the people;" the President and we, his "fellow 
citizens," govern, but we may differ widely on the conduct of the gov- 
ernment and war and it were suicidal to throttle the opinion or judg- 
ment of the people on election, or any other day. 

Speaking of politics, I ask you, what impression, or conviction, is 
created when Washington dips into partisan politics in Wisconsin, as 
between two loyalists, when the whole danger of the situation results 
from the timorous attitude toward treason and the failure to interne 
seditionist Berger. 

AN ALL AMERICAN POLICY 

We must work out new ideas for the regulation of international 
property relations. A great spirit of internationalism after the war is 
all right enough, but not detracting from or at the expense or neglect 
of an intensified American nationalism. Why permit alien owner- 
ship? Why permit foreigners to own lands, mines, factories, wharves, 
and whatnot, increasing thereby their advantage over our own trade? 

We are paying a bitter price for our wide-open policy to all comers, 
and "peaceful penetration" should come to an end. There is patriotic, 
political and economic room for only one kind of citizenship in 
America — American citizenship — and that a pre-requisite for owner- 
ship. 

Nor shall we stop here. Foreign languages must come under con- 
trol; — ^the subject matter and the teacher as well. We want no Ger- 
man-American, nor any kind of hyphenated alliances. We want no 
statues greeting us in Washington or elsewhere — as that of Frederick 
the Grcjat— or of other foreigners whose lives and teachings are not 
in harmony with American ideals. 

Hereafter we should tolerate the candidacy of no man or woman, 
on any ticket, of any party, for any office, where the appeal is made 
to any race or nationality other than American. 
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THE FOREIGN BORN AND THE ALIEN 

One-third of our population was born abroad or of foreign parents, 
amd one-third of these from the Central Powers. We have a million 
unnaturalized German and Austrian men over twenty-one years of 
age, and one thousand five hundred foreign language papers with 
eleven million circulation. Our foreign-bom are organized in societies 
to promote their racial solidarity, or customs often inimical to ours. 

It is our business to convert the neutral alien; let the one for us, 
work or fight for us, and interne or imprison the others. 

This problem is hourly more insistent, for the percentage of these 
at home grows as the patriots go to the front 

Fifty-seven per cent of our iron and steel workers, 61 per cent of 
the mine workers, and two-thirds of our railroad construction and 
maintenance gangs are foreign born, as also are 61 per cent of woolen 
and worsted mill operatives, and 12 per cent of clothing trade workers 
in the large cities. 

Three millions of our population cannot speak English; seven hun- 
dred thousand of draft age cannot read or write English, or any other 
language, and thirty to forty thousand of these came into the army by 
the first draft 

It is too true that we may learn **the high cost of living upon such 
a volcano." It will take years to correct the illiteracy, but the war 
crisis compels us to act instantly in regard to the other features. 

THRIFT AND DEMOCRATIZED OWNERSHIP 

A true spirit of thrift, saving and investment must come from the 
war crysalis and sink into, and become part and parcel of, our national 
life. 

The national debt will long continue and it, together with many of 
our nationalized industries and utilities — supervised and regulated in 
the full light of day — can be made a great vehicle to perpetuate and 
diversify saving habits as well as provide old age and accumulation 
funds. 

For a hundred other reasons we must stabilize our great national 
industries, railroads and utilities, but also because we must make of 
them a safe and sane investment outlet when peace comes, and to feed 
the great savings spirit that the necessities of war have happily de- 
veloped. 

Thus will we democratize the ownership of most of these great en- 
terprises, bringing us in turn a public interest and ownership and part- 
nership that will largely solve a host of our social and industrial prob- 
lems — including that of direct public ownership. 

The more honest investment opportunities offered, the more people 
will save and invest. It is not simply increase in wealth that increases 
the number of investors. Next to providing earning opportunity, is 
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the importance of providing facilities for saving and investing. In 
very recent years, ownership in large corporations has become greatly 
diffused among employees and the public, several concerns having 
over one hundred thousand stockholders, until there are now as many 
railroad stock and bondholders as railroad employees, and if we now 
add owners of Liberty bonds, there are as many stock and bond- 
holders as male voters. 

Think what such an national army of stock and bond holders means 
from a thousand desirable angles. 

WHISKEY AND POLITICS 

Our democracy; our loose ideas of, and reins on, liberty, have en- 
couraged extravagance and graft and disrespect for law. A so-called 
personal liberty bred and permitted the rotten saloon which went into 
politics to keep from being driven out of business. 

Thus, it drove business and many self-respecting men out of and 
captured politics, in all too many municipalities, until state and nation 
were more or less dominated. Whiskey and rotten politics have be- 
come synonymous. Congress has loosened whiske3r's strangle-hold 
and as an economic and political emancipation we can wind up the 
debauch. 

SCHOOL SHAPES NATION 

One fundamental fact, that too many forget, is that the schools are 
instruments of the state, by which and through which the state may be 
preserved. We must teach this body of future citizens, in the une- 
quivocal and virile terms of democracy and Americanism, the duty 
of upholding the honest, the skilful, and the intelligent — ^that the state 
may render to the poorest and meanest its fullest benefit and protection. 
In such an atmosphere disloyalty could not exist. 

A great lesson of the war is German/s slogan for years — ^**What 
you would have people become, put into its schools." The schools 
have made a people to the Kaiser's order. 

In peace and war, in season and out, we must stand for a thorough- 
going Americanization of ourselves and our new-comers, and like- 
wise for a compulsory, disciplining, democratizing, man-making, na- 
tion-saving, military training for all our boys. The states behind in 
their draft quotas are the ones fighting the coming training legislation. 

Now, under stress of war, we can provide for these and other needs, 
that every informed man knows the necessity for, but in peace times 
where will you find the average Legislature and Congress with the 
moral stamina to do these things — when a world-wide war at our very 
door will hardly force them to action. 

A NEW DAY AND HUMAN CAPITAL 
A few weeks ago we set our clocks forward one hour, but war has 
set the hands and heart of the system by which God and civilization 
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measure time, twenty-five to fifty years ahead, ready for a new day. 

There are two kinds of capital in this world— one we call prosperity, 
such as lands, machinery, stocks, or bonds, most of which we have 
marvelously multiplied and developed. 

The other capital is human capital — ^the character, bodies, brains and 
latent abilities of the people. 

This is our great undeveloped, misunderstood and imappreciated 
capital — ^yet, developed to its normal efficiency it would, in paltry 
dumb dollars, exceed by five times the total value of all our other re- 
sources. This great resource, educated to the last man and woman, 
to useful citizenship, trained and efficient, would cause such a reaction 
in this nation as would bring our goal — the completion of our democ- 
racy into sight. 

One of our most successful manufacturers tells us that the seven 
factors in industrial efficiency are health, education, character, ambi- 
tion, equipment, environment and reward. It seems to me that this is 
our chart as well in government, and that if we cannot have and main- 
tain here a real government of, by, and for the people, on such a 
foundation ; and on such a foundation protect our own citizens and 
hold our own markets, doing our part of the world's work and secur- 
ing our share of its trade, then we are all wrong and Germany is 
right, and the world is no place for us. 

America has a hard but nation-making road to travel before the 
only peace that we will sign is concluded. 

Until then we have voice and ears, soul and body, only for our bojrs 
and our cause; only to fight the enemy at home and at the front; 
only to feed ourselves and our allies ; only to further the morale of alL 

As we "keep the home fires burning," to kindle into warmth and 
welcome and work "when the boys come home," so will we plan, and 
work, and pray for the new era in the new America — ^with one lan- 
guage, one flag, one country, one God. 

Th^ President : I want to announce that there was $302,- 

000 of Liberty Bonds subscribed at the banquet last night. 
(Applause.) 

The next address is by Mr. Arthur R. Marsh, of New York. 

1 have known him a long time, and he is a good one; and he 
will address you on "Quantity Production of Essentials — The 
Nation's Duty." (Applause.) 

MR. MARSH SPEAKS 

Arthur R. Marsh: Gentlemen, in my conversations with Mr. Wil- 
son something was said about my devoting myself to the credit prob- 
lems arising from the war. 
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I am not sure that the question of credit does not come around to 
the general question of the Nation's first duty. It certainly is part of 
the Nation's first duty, which of course is the winning of this war. 
Unless the credit machinery of the country is what it ought to be, is 
understood as it should be understood, is operated as it should be 
operated, we shall not win this war, however brave our sons and our 
brothers may be in the trenches. So, then the question of credit is 
part and parcel of the question of the first duty of the Nation at this 
moment That, however, is so large, and perhaps I may say so vague 
a way of looking at the matter, that perhaps we do not get very far 
from dwelling on those aspects. What we want more than anything 
else is to get away from that which is too large or too theoretical, and 
come down to a definite, determinate plane, be specific so that we shall 
understand clearly what we are to do, and then we should attend to 
it instead of talking about it 

There has been too much of theory. In this I agree with the first 
speaker of the morning, there has been too much of theory in con- 
nection with the preparation of the United States for this war. There 
has been too much disposition to look at the tasks of preparing the 
Nation for the war, not as a specific task, but as a theoretical task. 
This is particularly true in those things having to do with the credit 
side of the war. Thus we have had a great amount of attention be- 
stowed upon how we shall raise the money to fight this war. We have 
been told by economists and publicists on the one hand, and Govern- 
ment officials on the other hand, that it is of primary importance that 
the cost of this war should be borne out of the savings of the country 
during the war. That we must not get into the primrose path of in- 
flation by borrowing, but we must save and pay the cost of the war 
by saving as we go. 

Now, I am not going to deny there are interesting points of eco- 
nomic theory in connection with this matter. What I do say is that 
we should have been wiser to postpone all discussion on this point 
until after the war. That we should have been wiser to do as the 
French have done. The French with that singular lucidity of mind 
which they possess, who have taken the ground from the beginning. 
"We have to fight this war; we have to pay for this war; we have 
to get the money for this war, and we are going to get it in any 
way we can. We will get it from savings, from credit, from inflation ; 
but we must get it in any way we can get it, and we will get it, and we 
will win the war." That has been the spirit of France in her fighting 
and in her financing, and a little more of that spirit would not have 
been out of place in this country. 

CREDIT 
In dealing with the credit of the United States our college profes- 
sors and publicists, and Mr. Secretary McAdoo — I am obliged to say 
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also— have been altogether too much inclined to do what our Ordi- 
nance Department has done, refused to accept the machines that ex- 
ist, and put them away and experiment until we can get something 
better; though we know there are machine guns which will kill Ger- 
mans by the hundreds of thousands, yet we wait until we can get a 
better machine gun than anyone else, which we may have in the far 
distant future. Though we know the United States can afiFord, not 
five billions or ten billions of money, but fifty billions of money to 
the Government to carry on this war, we spend our time discussing 
whether it should come from taxation, bond issues or whether the 
buyers of bonds should buy them out of their savings, whether they 
should buy them from borrowing on the property which they possess, 
and so on and so on — and so on. 

Now, they have not talked in that way in France at all. In France 
they have said, "Let him that hath use that which he hath to buy bonds 
with it. If he hath savings and can save, let him save and buy bonds. 
If he has a house, let him turn a part of it into bonds, put a mortgage 
on it and borrow; the question of credit valuations we will attend to 
after the German is beaten." 

That is the time really to attend to that question, and not while you 
are in the midst of a war. 

Now, gentlemen, we have all been a little bit disturbed at the slow- 
ness with which this Liberty Loan has been going. We know that 
the United States will supply any amount of money that is necessary to 
win its war. We know we can raise fifty billions of dollars in this 
country to carry this war to a successful conclusion, and that the 
country will supply that amount of money because the money has 
made up its mind that it is going to win this war. But there is evi- 
dent to any close student of economic affairs, some kind of a little 
hitch about this Third Liberty Loan ; and I asked myself : "What is 
the hitch and where is it?" I find it in this over-much of theoriz- 
ing that has been going on, about the ways and means of raising 
money for the Government. When, for example, people are told that 
the war must be financed out of the savings, one of the first things 
they conclude is that it must come from that alone. One of the first 
things for our situation is to see our duty, and when we know it in- 
vest in Liberty Bonds. I know one man who told me that, owning 
bonds himself perhaps to the point of $150,000, not Liberty Bonds, but 
excellent railroad bonds, bonds that give him no anxiety, and getting 
an income of $7,500 a year on those bonds, his duty ends when he in- 
vests in Liberty Bonds what he can save out of the $7,500 per year, he 
gets that and invests it in other bonds. He says, "I am going to save, 
we are saving, I have cut my living expenses down more than forty 
per cent. ; I am investing forty per cent, of my income of $7,500 ; but 
Secretary McAdoo tells us, and economists tell us that that is all I 
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should do." I say, that that man instead of investing merely the sav- 
ings from his $7,500 annual income, should take his $150,000 of bonds, 
railroad bonds, to the bank and get $100,000 on them, and then invest 
that sum in Liberty Bonds. (Applause.) 

Similarly, x great number of persons have been told if they once 
get some Liberty Bonds they must not sell them; that they must not 
look upon Liberty Bonds as something that may be turned into cash, no 
matter what their necessity may be. I believe that position alone has 
reduced Liberty Bonds in New York city by at least half a billion dol- 
lars. You cannot talk in that way to people without producing re- 
percussion, which goes farther than you intend. We must get out of 
that We must get away from all that theorizing and go ahead and 
raise money by saving and borrowing, and I was going to say beg- 
ging and stealing it, but at any rate by all the means the existing 
machinery of credit affords. Perhaps I have talked strongly on this 
point To me, as to every man here present, that thing is of more 
consequence in this world and that the United States should promptly 
do its proper part in this great struggle for all that is worth while in 
this world. 

EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 

But, passing from these general considerations to more particular 
ones, the question of credit, of war credit is not only a question of 
the Government and of its obtaining the wherewithal to conduct the 
war, it is also the question of the reflected effects of the Government's 
credit operation upon industry, upon the economic wealth of the coun- 
try, upon the economic prosperity or lack of prosperity of the country, 
not only during the war but after the war. And it is upon these as- 
pects of credit, rather than upon the larger ones, that I would dwell 
for a moment When this war is concluded we are going to have a 
situation the like of which has never existed before in the world. We 
are going to have the greatest industrial and commercial Nations in 
the world with war-debts amounting to from thirty up to possibly 
fifty per cent of their entire national wealth. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer the other day, in introduc- 
ing his budget, in the House of Commons, gave as the Government's 
estimate of the debt of Great Britain, by March 31, 1919, to be the 
sum of nearly $37,000,000,000. 

Now, before the war the total wealth of Great Britain was esti- 
mated by the most competent authorities as approximately $85,000,- 
000,000. In other words, the Chancellor of the Exchequer predicted 
that by the end of the current fiscal year of Great Britain, the public 
debt of Great Britain would be more than one-third of the total 
wealth, the total national wealth of Great Britain when the war began. 

In France the proportion is still higher, is already higher. In Ger- 
many it will be higher again. What it will be in the United States 
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we cannot know until we know more about the duration of the war. 
It is improbable that the indebtedness of the United States will ap- 
proach any such proportion as thirty per cent, of the national wealth 
at the beginning of the war, but it will certainly be a very high per 
cent., as ten per cent, is a very high per cent, of the wealth of a nation. 

Now, some extremely important effects are sure to flow from this 
credit situation of the great nations of the world, effects which will 
be felt by you in industry, and which will be felt by every man, woman 
and child in every one of these countries. One of the most important 
of these effects will be the inevitable rise, and a severe rise, in the in- 
terest rate. After this war is over you must all calculate on paying 
rates of interest for borrowed money the like of which you have never 
known, and the reason for this inevitable rise in the interest rate is 
that the liquid capital of all the nations engaged in the war will be 
mobilized in war loans, war loan bonds, and can be gotten out for use 
only by selling the bonds or by borrowing upon them. The selling of 
the bonds will certainly depress their market price, which automatically 
will increase the interest rate which the buyer of them obtains. And 
we may be sure that for many years after the war the standard of the 
current rate of interest will be the rate of interest which a buyer of 
Government Bonds can obtain. That in itself is going to be a totally 
new situation. 

Here in the United States, for example, before this war came along, 
the rate of interest which the United States Government had to pay 
on its bonds was of no account, of no consequence, whatever, in con- 
nection with the general interest rate. The bonds of the United States 
Government were in so small a percentage in comparison with the 
total wealth of the country, and they had so particular an advantage 
for banking institutions, that the interest rate on them was of no 
account — it did not matter. The United States Government could 
have floated bonds at one per cent., as well as at two or three or three 
and a half per cent, before the war. There would have been buyers 
for all the Government cared to sell at the merest nominal rate of 
interest. That, however, will not be the case any longer. The vol- 
ume of bonds the Government has already sold is so great as to bring 
the borrowing of the United States into the general field of borrow- 
ing investment capital. 

We have seen a three and a half per cent. Government War Loan 
Bond go to discount; we have seen a four per cent. War Lroan Bond 
go to discount; we shall see a four and a quarter per cent. War Loan 
go to a discount, because that three and a half per cent or four per 
cent or four and a quarter per cent represents what investment capi- 
tal in the United States normally and entirely brings in the market 
We know that from the fact that the average return of all the assets 
of the life insurance companies of the United States, for twenty-five 
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years before the war, never fell below four and a half per cent., and 
that in 1915 and 1916 it had risen to 4.8 per cent, and 4.9 per cent. 
With nearly six billion of investments, the life insurance companies 
in 1916 earned approximately 4.9 per cent, on their assets. In other 
words we have there an indisputable indication of the market worth 
of investment and capital on a large scale in the United States. 

The Government of the United States is perfectly powerless to pre- 
vent the operation of that market price from making itself effective 
in the price of its own issues. 

AFTER THE WAR 

Now, after the war is over, we shall have unquestionably, and par- 
ticularly will this be the case if the war lasts long, we shall have great 
quantities of Government Bonds offered for sale by people who have 
tied up their liquid capital under the motives of patriotism. That 
process is going to be fnuch more severely felt in Great Britain, in 
France and in Germany above all, than in the United States, because 
in those countries the locking up of liquid capital has been much 
greater than it could possibly be in this country. But it will be felt 
in this country and I hardly need to point out that the offer for sale 
of very large quantities of German Government securities, and of 
French Government securities and of British Government securities 
and of Italian Government securities and of American Government 
securities, all at the same time, in all of the markets of the world, 
for the purpose of getting liquid capital back into industry and into 
commerce, will necessarily depress the prices of the securities and thus 
automatically raise the rate of interest. 

I think after the war is over anyone can safely predict that, and all 
of us should bear that in mind. 

Another thing which will certainly raise the rate of interest, and 
also the nominal rate of profit, is the severe taxation which we are 
bound to have after the war. There is no earthly way in which tax- 
ation, except the taxation of land, can be prevented from making itself 
felt for the community as a whole. In other words, there is no way in 
which taxation can be prevented from being passed on, as the saying 
of the economist is, to the general public. It was, for example, an 
absolute certainty, that the introduction of the income tax and the 
excess profits tax laws in the United States would result in a very 
severe decline in the market values of securities. 

In Great Britain the rise on the income tax, at the beginning of the 
war, led to a severe decline in the price of securities, and it was cer- 
tain that the same thing would happen here in the United States. In 
fact, expert economists were able to predict such a decline months 
before it actually came. What happened was, that this taxation was, 
as the economists say, capitalized in the price, in the market price of 
the securities. The new buyer, who is the man who makes the price, 
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not the seller, the new buyer of securities said, "Why, here is John 
Smith with $100,000 worth of United States Steel bonds, yielding him 
say five per cent Now, John Smith has got to pay out of that such 
and such a percentage in the way of income tax; and if I buy his 
bonds I will not pay that income tax. Money is worth five per cent 
There is no reason for me to pay his income tax. Let him pay it, 
and if he wants to sell those bonds to me, let him pay the price at 
a point where he pays the tax in a lump, and I get the bonds at a price 
where I get five per cent, return for myself." 

You are going to have that same process to face in connection with 
all income yielding properties of every kind; land, for example. The 
capital value will decline, the jrield will increase. Productive proper- 
ties, cotton mills, the same thing, capital value will decline, the mar- 
gin of profit or return will widen, it will go on automatically in every 
direction, despite what may be done. There is no Government which 
can prevent its being done. The prices of service will go up to take 
care of the new taxation, and to meet the new rate of interest All 
throughout industry, then, you must count on this phenomenon as com- 
ing to pass immediately after, or even before the war comes to a 
close. 

WHERE PATRIOTISM ENTERS 

But it does not come so hard while the war is on, for the reason 
that motives of patriotism do powerfully affect the value of Govern- 
ment securities while the war is being fought There is no doubt if 
we were not in the midst of a war that the United States 4%'s would 
be selling in the eighties. That is all it is worth from the purely cap- 
ital and interest point of view, taking the return on capital, as we did 
before the war broke out. But it does not sell for that, and the rea- 
son is that the people are too patriotic while the war lasts to give that 
They are willing to run risks while the war lasts; but when the war 
is over, then you must look to the readjustment in which the funda- 
mental economic forces will come into play, and that readjustment, 
and the fundamental fact is you have got to expect a very considerable, 
very important, I do not know of a more important increase, a rate 
over anything we have known for a long time past. 

Now, what I have said so far has to do with the larger aspects of 
the credit problems arising from the war. There are some problems 
of great importance, though of less scope, which it is perhaps well that 
I should touch upon briefly. 

I have said already, in passing, that one of the problems of a credit 
character which the war will bring and has already brought about in 
the European countries, is the tying up of the liquid capital of the 
countries in the form of Government Bonds, Government obligations. 
In the United States we hardly know to what degree and extent this 
has gone in the countries abroad. We do know and generally realize 
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that in Germany there is not a single going merchant and there is not 
a single going mill that has as much as one pfennig of free capital at 
this moment. Not one. Every cotton merchant and every cotton mill 
in Germany has as its capital nothing but German Government Bonds ; 
and that is generally true of the business and the industry of Germany. 
It is very largely true of the entire business of France and of Great 
Britain. We have not yet come to that, but we do not know what it is 
going to be like, and we have got to come to it if this war is to last, as 
the military men say it will last, and if we have to finance our own 
operations and the operations of the Allies, to the successful termi- 
nation of the war; it is perfectly possible, therefore, that before this 
war is over, not one of you gentlemen here will have anything left 
in the way of liquid capital in your business; that all you will have 
will be Government Bonds. 

Now, that will introduce a set of problems for you which will cer- 
tainly give you a good deal to think about. 

You will have to buy raw material to run your industries. Well, 
what is a Southern cotton farmer to say when you say that you want 
his fifteen bales of cotton, and will give him a Government Bond for 
it? Nothing doing; he does not want the Government Bond, he wants 
cash. What will you say if the man next ahead of you, the dry goods 
jobber, says that he would like to take the product of your mill, but 
you must understand he only has Government Bonds to pay for the 
product of your mill? That won't do. There must be something 
done about that. That will be the situation all through, in every coun- 
try in the world that is in this war, and it will be particularly difficult 
in connection with all foreign trade. We all know that the Germans 
at this moment are at their wits' end to know how they will get any 
cotton to spin when the war is over. They are now gathering up 
United States currency, one dollar and five dollar bills and fifty cent 
pieces throughout Europe so they can buy cotton when the war is 
over. They do not know how they are going to do it. They are 
willing to make all kinds of sacrifices to get some cash which we will 
take, for they do not expect us to sell them cotton and take German 
Imperial Government Bonds for it. They do not expect that. I do not 
think that we shall, either. (Laughter.) 

Now, here is a credit problem which has been very little discussed 
as yet, but which is going to be of tremendous importance. It is one 
about which there should be much more discussion than there is. Now, 
of course it is perfectly idle to say that we will go about using Govern- 
ment Bonds to pass from hand to hand and to pay debts. That cannot 
be done. It is absurd and there is no use talking about it, except to 
consider the posture of affairs. What we must think of is how to pro- 
duce a sufficient amount of real liquid capital to enable our industries 
and our businesses to go on as though the business which they had 
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in the past were not locked up in Government Bonds. Gentlemen, it 
is in that connection that the process of making commodities liquid 
capital through the acceptances that I would like to speak. 

What is to be done, unquestionably, is to provide the liquid capital, 
not out of past accumulations, but out of the current production of 
the country, turned into terms of cash. That process, of course, can 
be accomplished to a considerable extent, to an important extent by 
our old method of borrowing against the commodity that grows out 
of the ground or is dug out of the mine, and leaving part of that in 
storage, we borrow on it, and thus make a bank deposit, using the 
bank deposit to pay all along the line, to pay with it the cost of the 
material which we want, and so on. But that process after this war 
will be too clumsy and inelastic to suit our purposes. The time has 
come when as a war necessity something must be done to liquefy from 
a credit point of view our commodities as we produce them, and 
to liquefy them practically to the full volume of their production. We 
have got to pay debts among ourselves after this war is over, not 
with preexisting liquid capital, but with new capital which is really 
cotton, which is really wheat, which is really com, that have grown 
new, the coming into being this year, so they are free and not plas- 
tered with a debt 

Everything that existed before the war is going to be plastered with 
a debt Bear that in mind, and the only free things we will have will 
be those brought into being after the war is over, and those things 
must be the basis or our credit operations and our cash operations 
too, for that matter. It is because of this necessity that those of us 
who give attention to these matters are so desirous that the trade ac- 
ceptance method of doing business, which reduced to its ultimate terms 
is a method of liquef3ring, in a credit sense, commodities as they 
are produced. It is for that reason we are so eager with the trade 
acceptance, and the bank acceptance should be made the basis of our 
financial operations in this country in connection with industry and 
commerce. 

SAVINGS 

Now, it may be said and with truth, that we shall have some new 
cash constantly, I mean liquid capital, from new savings. There is 
a disposition however, greatly to exaggerate what can be accom- 
plished in the way of savings straight out Ordinarily speaking it is 
safe to say that 15 people out of 100 people can save and 85 people 
out of 100 cannot; but it does not make any difference what the in- 
come is, that is the rate. Out of one hundred people with an in- 
come of $1,000 a year, fifteen per cent, of them will save and eighty- 
five will not And out of 100 with incomes ranging from $25,000 to 
$50,000, fifteen will save and eighty-five will not That is the average 
of the thing, and it works out in every country where we are able to 
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get a line on it In my opinion, therefore, expectations have been too 
high as to what can be done in the U. S. by saving in the way of 
financing the war, that is, voluntarily saving. We know that in Great 
Britain voluntary saving has played a not very important part in con- 
nection with the financing of war. At the end of the current fiscal 
year in Great Britain the debt of Great Britain will be some thirty- 
six billion or thirty-seven billion dollars, out of which popular, 
straight-out saving will count for perhaps one billion to one billion 
and a quarter. That is a signficant part of her financing which comes 
from straight-out saving. But there will be the compulsory saving of 
taxation. The interest and the amortization of the principal of the war 
bonds met by taxation, will rapidly increase the saving fund of the 
nations which have been in the war. People will of their own free 
will save in about the ratio I have mentioned. If you will bring some 
powerful influence to bear on them they will and can save very much 
abundantly. Life insurance gradually increases savings. It increases 
the number of people who save but there is no such increaser of sav- 
ing as taxation. That gets them all. They have to save, and as 
taxes are raised to pay interest and to pay off the principal of the war 
bond this will be found — that the safety fund is very much enlarged, 
and rapidly enlarged in the belligerent country. In time, odd though 
it may appear, these countries will actually be richer because of the 
recent war than they would otherwise have been. This saving will 
amount to enough to make them richer. But the problems of import- 
ance for us at the time or the problems of the war trade and the 
period immediately after the war and during the war period and the 
period immediately after the war, the amount of the savings will not 
be considerable. Therefore I come back to what I said a moment 
ago: we have to work out the liquid faction of the commodities 
which are produced anew as the basis of our financial operations when 
the war comes to a close. We can base it upon the trade acceptance. 
The trade acceptance you all know of. I will not describe its ad- 
vantages nor enter into an explanation of the difficulties which have to 
be guarded against in its use. 

PRICES AND CREDIT 
Now only one word more, as I am taking too much of your time, and 
that is a word about the question of prices in connection with the 
question of credit. It has been suggested here that no one is in favor 
of governmental control of prices. There is certainly no one who 
studies the economics of industries and trade who can fail to be very 
fearful of the ultimate consequences of governmental control of 
prices. The important effect of the governmental control of prices is 
of course the reduction of production. That is inevitable because gov- 
ernmental control of prices can by no possibility take into account that 
principle which we economists know as controlling in the last resources 
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namely, that the proper price for every commodity is exactly the same 
as the cost of producing that portion of the commodity which the 
market must have, but which costs most to produce. 

I say, governmental price fixing never takes into account that it is 
the marginal cost of production, and not the average cost of produc- 
tion which is of consequence in fixing the price. Governmental price 
fixing slips up always at that point, and its first effect is to make it 
unprofitable for all the marginal producers to go on producing. It 
ends by beating marginal producers. We saw that in the coal business 
during the past winter. There is no question that the govermental 
prices were sufficient for profitable operation of a large number of 
mines, but they were prices too low to make it profitable for a con- 
siderable number of mines whose product the market had to have, no 
matter what the cost. Those are what the economist call the mar- 
ginal mines or the marginal producers of coal; and Dr. Garfield's 
price shut them up quick and fifty million or more than that of tons 
of coal which would have been dug out of those marginal mines, simply 
did not reach the public, and we all had coalless Mondays and various 
other things of that kind. Now that is the inevitable effect of price 
fixing. Wherever you apply it it reduces production. That cannot 
be avoided. The real motive for price fixing is protection of the public 
It is believed by those who advocate price fixing that the public will 
be gouged by the profiteer if there is not some governmental control 
of prices. 

I should not deny that there is something of substance to this be- 
lief, although the assertions as to the profits seem to me in the case 
of wheat to be groundless. I do not believe flour would have gone to 
fifty dollars a barrel without price regulation of wheat. I think those 
things are spooks, and not realities in the commercial world. 

I think perhaps it would have been just as well and we should now 
have more of wheat if one year ago the price for wheat had been al- 
lowed to take its natural increase. I do not think anybody in the U. S. 
would have starved if we had four dollar or five dollar wheat, but 
I know that we should have had more wheat in our granaries and 
our Allies would have had plenty of it. And our hotels would not 
be giving to every guest four times as much as he needed, if we had 
wheat at five dollars a bushel one year ago. We should have had a 
reduction of consumption that might have amounted to two hundred 
million bushels if we had called wheat five dollars a bushel. That is 
the other side of it. Now I do not see what particular gain comes 
from price regulation which cuts down production. I can see that 
in a country like Great Britain where a rise of prices cannot possibly 
affect production to more than a limited extent, and where an auto- 
matic corner exists, prices may without regulation rise to heights which 
would make them trying to the population as a whole. But in a 
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country like the United States where the problem is increase of pro- 
duction, where we have the means of increasing production, I cannot 
imagine the reason for adopting a course which will decrease pro- 
duction. What I have tried to do is simply to bring before you cer- 
tain aspects of the credit situation which the war has brought about, 
which we are bound to take into account, and reflect upon, in order 
that we may deal with the difficulties as they actually arise. We do 
not want when this war is over — God grant that U may be over 
sooner than any of us anticipates — we do not want when this war is 
over to have our industry and trade snarled up in difficulties which 
are unnecessary, if long before the end of the war we have discussed 
the problem and arrived at clear conclusion of what shall be done, 
how we are going to take these great changes which are beyond the 
power of the government to withstand. Government cannot withstand 
a movement of the interest rate, and Government cannot withstand in 
the long run the effects of interest itself on the values of property, land 
and buildings, manufacturing commodities, raw materials, etc Gov- 
ernment is helpless in the face of great quarters which come into play 
with regard to those matters. And what we really need is to have 
these questions clearly in our minds now, and to arrive at some sort 
of a satisf3ring conclusion about them before the end of the war is 
upon us. (Prolonged applause.) 

Captain White : What effect will lack of conversion have 
upon the sale of the bonds? 

Mr. Marsh : I do not think much. It had some but I do not think 
much. I think the slowness of four and a quarter per cent, loan 
bonds is a matter of trivialties more than anything else. Of course I 
think the interest rate is realized to be lower than the market rate of 
money for long term investment. Every person familiar with the 
investment money market knows that is the case. The Government 
is really asking people to do with their money and savings what it 
does not ask them to do with their steel products and wagons, etc 
The Government says to the steel manufacturer, "For your services 
we will give you at least a going rate of profit," but to the man who 
saves, it says, "You must do something which does not bring you a 
return;" in other words, money is put on a different basis from any- 
thing else. Saving money is just as much a service to the community 
as building wagons, and it should be paid for by the community, just 
as building wagons should be paid for. And the Government has not 
paid a high enough price, and we have a test of the price, which I 
gave you, namely, that long before the war, when the question of war 
inflation did not come in, the life insurance companies were investing 
first three, then four, then five, now six billion dollars in the choicest 
kind of investment, at a rate which has never been below 4.9 and dur- 
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ing the last five years has been averaging 4.9 to five and one-half per 
cent. ; and when the Government does not pay that rate it is not pay- 
ing the market rate. It is asking people to hand over to the Govern- 
ment this saving service for less than it is worth; whereas it says to 
the manufacturer of steel goods, cotton goods, and munitions, "Wc 
want you to make a reasonable profit" That is one reason of cost, 
why the rush of capital to the four and one-quarter per cent, bonds 
is not as great as it might be. But I think that is not the real hitch, 
and I think that the patriotism of the people of the United States is so 
great that we take ten billions of the 4^ per cent bonds or would 
have, if it would not have been for certain ideas put into their minds. 
It is talked into their minds that they must not subscribe to war loan 
bonds in this country anything but their current savings. There are 
tens of thousands of people who subscribed to the three and one-half 
per cent loan, and the four per cent loan, borrowing the money to 
pay the amount of their subscriptions, who have not taken any of the 
four and a quarter per cent loan. I think in New York city alone that 
amounts to one-half billion dollars. I know so many people who are 
in that state of mind. Then, it has unquestionably affected the move- 
ment of the loan very considerably that Mr. McAdoo and other peo- 
ple representing the administration of Washington have so vehe- 
mently assailed people who sold their bonds. It is a simple matter, 
but it has considerable effect on the subscriptions to the loan. There 
must be people who have to sell bonds. And when you have people 
who have to sell bonds the question of the price of them in the open 
market is the question of what the buyer will give, and not the rate 
at which the seller will sell it. If you have one hundred thousand 
of Liberty Loan Bonds what happens to the price of them is your con- 
cern, and not mine. If I have bought all the Liberty Loan Bonds of this 
loan I can swing, and next month I make a large sum of money and 
would like to buy more, and you would like to sell some, my idea is 
you must meet me in my price. When I go into the open market to 
get some, I must get them at a price which leaves the load on the 
man who first subscribed. It is up to him to stand whatever loss 
there is. 

The President: Gentlemen, wrould it not be well, since 
it is now twenty minutes of two, if we took a recess for lunch- 
eon and transferred the balance of this morning's program 
over to the afternoon session to Mr. Greene's meeting sched- 
uled for two o'clock. 

(Motion to such effect made, seconded and carried.) 

Meeting adjourned at 1 :40 o'clock. 
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SIXTH SESSION 



Friday, May 3, 1918. 

Mr. Edwin Farnham Greenk, chairman of the meeting, 
called the session to order at 2:15 o'clock. 

The Chairman: This session is to be devoted to a con- 
sideration of "Research as an Aid to Industrial Efficiency.'* 
The committee was hoping after this meeting and after per- 
haps some further interest is aroused, that a questionnaire will 
be sent out to various companies and plants to seek to get 
in a preliminary way information as to what kind of work 
is to be carried on best by the Association which will best 
help the industry, so that later on, after this meeting is over 
and the matter is more thoroughly discussed and the subject 
is better known, the committee will become more active and 
I am sure you will hear from them. As I say, without fur- 
ther worth of mine, I am going to present to you the four 
speakers of the afternoon. After you have heard them we 
will have a discussion of the meeting. I want to say that we 
appreciate very highly the honor done to this association 
and a great industry which we represent in having with us such 
men as those who are to address you, and I want to thank 
them at the very beginning for their interest in aiding us in 
this question of industrial research as applied to our industry. 

I take great pleasure in the first place in introducing Dr. 
George E. Hale, who is Chairman of the National Research 
Council. 

ADDRESS OF DR. GEORGE E HALE 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen: It is an interesting thing, in the light 
of our present knowledge of the facts, to go back and review some of 
the events which preceded the war, as they occurred in Germany, and 
to find the indications and preparations of the war in many directions 
not at first obvious. For example, on? may read the books of Bern- 
hardi and Treitschke and others and find sufficiently obvious indications 
of the tendency of Germany toward war, but if you will go into 
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many strictly technical lines and into many branches of industry or of 
science you will also find indications very plain indeed from our 
present point of view, perhaps less obvious, of Germany's intention to 
carry on this war. To take a case in point — ^take the matter of dye- 
stuffs. You will remember that the first of the aniline dyes were 
discovered by Sir William Perkin. It was the basic discovery 
from which the whole industry sprung. Nothing was done with it. It 
remained an interesting scientific discovery but so far as applying this 
discovery to the developing of a great industry, no important move 
was made in England. In Germany, on the other hand, where a great 
number of chemists had been trained in the universities, this discovery 
was taken up and made the basis of the immense development of the 
dyestuff industry, of which we all know. At first that docs not appear 
to have any special bearing on the war, but as a matter of fact in these 
later days, when it has been so well known that the same processes 
which go into the manufacture of these dyes are also fundamentally 
important in the manufacture of high explosives, it is reasonable to 
imagine that the German Government has looked with a considerable 
degree of interest upon the promotion of this great industry, and as 
soon as war was declared it was a simple matter to turn the plants for 
the manufacture of dyestuffs into plants for the manufacture of 
explosives. The optical glass industry seems remote from the war, but 
when the German Government subsidized Schott & Co., of Jena, years 
ago and encouraged them to develop the investigations necessary to 
produce new types of optical glasses, I suspect even there that the 
industrial and scientific side was not the only consideration of the 
German Government, because as you know optical glass is required for 
periscopes, for field glasses, for sights of guns, for range finders and many 
purposes of great military importance, as England found to her cost 
when she entered the war and found her supply of optical glass from 
Germany cut off, and was forced into the same procedure or plan of 
getting the various chemists to work out the methods required which 
had not been worked out sufiiciently for the manufacture of optical 
glass, absolutely necessary for military purposes. 

Another case is that of nitrates, which the rest of the world has 
imported from the great nitrate beds of Chile. Germany knew per- 
fectly well her stock of nitrates would be cut off by war and she went 
to work and developed, among other things, the great process for 
the development of nitrogen, which are used in Norway, where the 
waterpower is cheap and it is possible to produce nitrogen from the 
air by the arc process at reasonable expense, and a little later other 
processes, which can be carried on without large waterpower, and 
which are now used in Germany to manufacture poWder. Nitrate has 
its own value as a fertilizer, and for other uses, and in all these cases, 
both the military and industrial side and the advantage of the promo- 
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tion, the utilization of new processes are obvious in every point of 
view. 

Now, then, this matter of the development of scientific research 
which Germany has so long recognized and provided for through her 
universities where she has turned out great numbers of men skilled in 
the carrying on of the sciences of chemistry and physics, and the other 
subjects essential to the promotion of these resources, all these things 
have their treble aspect and we cannot separate them. There is the 
research for the advancement of knowledge, and that is made suffi- 
ciently obvious from the industrial point of view through the mere 
fact that you cannot have applied science unless you have science to 
apply. You must get the underlying knowledge to investigations, not 
for the purpose of direct application of the industries, but for the 
advancement of the underlying sciences from which these applications 
spring, and then you must have the investigations made directly for 
industrial purposes, and of these applications we will have illustrations 
given by the men who are to speak this afternoon, some of whom are 
directors of great research laboratories and know more about this 
question than I pretend to know. As long as we have such an enemy 
as Germany we must have research for military purposes and develop 
our methods in every possible way. 

Dr. Hale then presented in a very striking manner the 
development of research work in the United States, especially 
since the outbreak of the war. He touched upon the facili- 
ties developed and made specific application of the value 
of such service to the textile industry. His address was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

Dr. Charles L. Reese, Chemical Director of the E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del., was the next speaker. 

WHAT THE CHEMIST IS DOING FOR OUR INDUSTRIES 

Dr. Charles L. Rtzst 

Chemical Director, E. I. Du Pont de Necours Co., 

Wilmington, Del. 

There has been a great deal written and said during the last three 
years with regard to what chemists have done for various chemical 
industries, but very little has been said with regard to how this has 
been accomplished. In the few minutes I have at my command, I pro- 
pose to give some idea as to what a chemical organization should be, 
and also to show how the existence of a fairly complete organization 
has made it possible for this country to meet the extraordinary condi- 
tions brought about by the war, and in particular, the one in which 
you are most interested, that is, the dyestuflF situation. 
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The early chemical industries of this country were started principally 
by men who were chemists themselves, or who had had experience in 
chemical industries in the old country. These men were generally 
very successful because their factories were small, the demand for their 
products comparatively large, and constantly growing, and the prices 
to be obtained left a handsome margin of profit. 

It was also possible to giv« personal attention to all operations, as 
was the case in factory management in the spinning and weaving indus- 
tries in the early days, when the owners knew personally all of their 
operatives and could overlook the operation and efficiencj' of each 
machine. 

As the industries have grown and have been consolidated into larger 
units, this personal contact with the manufacture has become impos- 
sible, and organization has become necessary to meet these conditions. 
Competition has also become keen, and profits per unit so small in 
comparison that ways and means have had to be devised to materially 
reduce manufacturing costs. 

Owing to the growing complexity of business, the management of 
most large corporations has come into the hands of men whose training 
has been mainly along business rather than technical lines. A well 
organized industry, however, should have its technical staff, including 
chemical and mechanical, as well as legal and other branches. I mean 
staff in contradistinction from line as defined by Hines, in his very 
good book on Organization. Now I wish to devote a few words to the 
function of the chemist in the organization. 

There are a number of functions which chemists must perform. 
In the development of industries there is scarcely any which does 
not have some chemical problem. In fact, all industries must deal 
with some form of matter, and are dependent either upon the work 
of the chemists, or upon the previous work of the chemists. Your 
own industry is the best illustration I can give of this. The growth 
of the cotton is a chemical problem. The manufacture of the fertilizer 
used is a chemical manufacture, and the preparation of the cotton, 
either before or after spinning, and the dyeing and bleaching, are all 
chemical problems which should come under the supervision of the 
chemist, unless the same chemist has already worked them out 

The various functions of the chemist may be classified as follows: 

THE ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

The analytical chemist analyzes raw materials, intermediates and 
finished products, coal, oils, and substances. This is the ordinary 
chemist in works' laboratories, and is classed under the ''management 
of the plant." His functions are essentially routine, and he repeats 
the same thing over and over again. His work should not be con- 
fused with research work, and research work should never be dele- 
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gated to such a chemist. This class of chemist was the first class 
recognized in this country ; probably first in the iron and steel industry 
where his work is essential to the control of the quality of the finished 
product In the cotton industry, this man would, probably, look after 
the bleach, and could be used for determining the quality of the colors 
purchased, and even the selection of the colors for use, unless the 
industry were sufficiently large to warrant the employment of a 
specialist in a staff capacity. 

RESEARCH CHEMIST 

The research chemist is the man who develops new products, new 
processes, finds means of utilizing by-products and works for the 
improvement of the existing processes and products. He also seeks 
more economical raw materials. A large establishment can afford 
to maintain special research laboratories, and if an industry is made 
up of small units, it would be advisable to create a co-operate research 
laboratory where a number of concerns interested in the same Knes 
could maintain laboratories. This method is being fostered in Eng- 
land at the present day, the English Government having appropriated 
$25,000,000 for this purpose. I might say die Du Pont Company 
will spend in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 this year for work of 
this character, exclusive of capital expenditure for buildings and 
equipment They employ over three hundred technically trained men, 
and a total of eight hundred and sixty-six men on this class of work. 
I use this illustration because I have not the means of knowing what 
other concerns are doing along these lines. 

Besides the research chemist, every organization of sufficient magni- 
tude should obtain a corps of chemical engineers under the direct 
control of a chemical executive, the research department also coming 
under same control. Every chemical operation of a large organiza- 
tion should be supervised by a specialist in that line; for instance, 
m the Du Pont organization, besides the chemical director and as- 
sistant director, the manufacture of sulphuric acid, nitric acid, nitro- 
glycerine, nitrocellulose, solvents, pyralin or celluloid, smokeless 
powder and high explosives are all supervised by specialists along 
these lines, and many of them have a number of assistants. Their 
function is largely to promote chemical efficiency in the operation 
of plants, and may be classified along the same lines as Taylor's 
"Functional Foreman" in his system of shop management Not only 
the works operations, but the works laboratories, come under the 
technical supervision of this staff organization. The importance 
of the staff organization above referred to is that the chemical 
director and his assistants become thoroughly familar with all phases 
of the business, not only from a manufacturing and cost, but also from 
a selling point of view. They become familar with the requirements 
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of the trade, and are able to assist the management in a consulting 
capacity from a very wide point of view. I consider this latter function 
as being of extreme importance in the development of the American 
industries. In fact, I am satisfied that in the future the chemical engi- 
neer will find a place on the governing boards of American industries — 
a point which was brought out very strongly by Lord Raleigh in a speech 
made in England at the time the British Dyes, Limited, was incorpo- 
rated He attributed the success of the German chemical industries as 
being largely due to the use of men with chemical training in the 
management of their companies. 

You are familiar, of course, with the effect the war had on the 
supply of dyes for the textile industries of this country, and also 
with the German propaganda in the many technical journals, intended 
to discourage Americans from entering this great industry. The 
complexity of the manufacture was pointed out for their discourage- 
ment The papers, also, printed a great deal with regard to the 
wonderful military advantage Germany had on account of her ex- 
tensive dye industry, which she could immediately turn into munition 
factories. I do not consider the presence of the factories themselves 
a matter of very great importance to the Germans. They might 
have been an important factor in a small war, but the requirements 
for this great war have been such that their mere existence can have 
counted but little. However, the real assistance which they obtained 
from the existence of these factories was the chemical organization 
which they maintained. As this war has become, in a sense, a chemical 
war, the chemical organizations common in Germany have very mate- 
rially assisted that country in its prosecution. 

Now what were the conditions in this country? There was no 
dyes industry of any great magnitude, but there was a well orga- 
nized explosive industry with a well organized chemical organiza- 
tion. I might say that, at the begining of the war, the Du Pont 
Company had in the neighborhood of four hundred chemists in their 
employ, many of whom were functioning along the lines above in- 
dicated. The first effect of the great war was to call upon this 
organization to meet problems which seemed to be almost as un- 
solvable as those presented by the dyes situation, since many of the 
raw materials necessary for the manufacture of munitions had been 
secured from Europe, just as the dyes had been. This organiza- 
tion, however, was able to meet the situation in such a short time 
that there was not a day's delay in the production of powder for the 
want of these materials. For the manufacture of one of these, 
diphenylaine, which is also an intermediate in the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, three separate and distinct processes were developed, and it 
was soon being produced on a large scale. A satisfactory process for 
the production of dimethylaniline, another dye intermediate necessary 
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for the production of tctronitromethylanUine, commonly called tetryl, 
was developed in ample time, as well as one for the manufacture of 
tetryl. These accomplishments gave courage and confidence to the 
chemists of the Du Pont Company. 

The fact that this organization was manufacturing and using all 
the basic raw materials necessary for the manufacture of dyes, 
namely, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, benzol, toluol, xylol, naphthalene, 
nitro-benzol, aniline, and picric add, naturally led to consideration 
of the possibility of entering this great industry. About two years 
ago chemists were put to work studying some of the dyes problems 
for the purpose of training them to determine their capacity along 
these lines, and it soon developed that the great bugaboo presented by 
the German propaganda was a myth. Consequently, this great 
munition concern, in spite of its tremendous expansion brought 
on by the requirements for large quantities of munitions, felt itself 
in a position to meet the critical situation which the textile industries 
were facing, and after a thorough study of the situation determined 
to begin the manufacture or dyestiiffs. In December, 1916, this de- 
cision was reached, and in February, 1917, the work on the plans for a 
plant was started, and today, a little over a year later, several mil- 
lion dollars have been invested in a plant which presents the ap^ 
pearance of a small city. 

Our aim was to first manufacture the colors which are most 
needed in this country, regardless of the difficulty and cost of manu- 
facture. It might have been an easier task to attack a line of colors 
which could have been produced at considerable profit, from inter- 
mediates purchasable in the market, but this would not have met 
the situation in a proper manner. 

We felt that the only safe foundation for a color industry in this 
country was the manufacture of a comprehensive line of inter- 
mediates, starting at the bottom with crudes on such a large scale 
as to make it economically sound. To illustrate this fact, it is in* 
teresting to note that indigo of a quality unsurpassed by any German 
product, is now being manufactured on a very large scale, and all 
the intermediates necessary in this manufacture are produced from the 
simplest crudes in the works of the company. The plant will be 
brought up to its maximum capacity in a very short time, and will 
doubtless fully supply the United States and Canada with this im- 
portant material. This is an achievement which I feel you will all 
recognize as one which the American chemist has the right to be 
proud of. 

The program is to produce fine and fast colors irrespective of 
difficulty and cost of manufacture. It will not be long before the 
finest basic acid and direct colors will be produced, and somewhat 
later alizarine colors and their greatly needed derivatives, the vat 
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colors. In a comparatively short time, sulphur colors and chromo 
colors will also be made, and while it is not possible to make a prognos- 
tication as to dates, the construction of the plants is progrressing 
rapidly, and in spite of considerable difficulty in securing machinery 
and raw materials, there seems to be no doubt but that this under- 
taking will be a very large factor in making this country independent 
IB the dyestuff industry. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: There will be an opportunity oflFered 
later for asking questions if there are any that you wish to ask. 

We will now take up the next topic, which is an address 
by Dr. Edward R. Wcidlein, Associate Director of the Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The address of Dr. Weidlein gave a concise record of the 
purposes in the founding of the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research and traced what it had achieved in promoting 
"Science and Industry." It was most cordially received. 

The Chairman: I next have the pleasure of introducing 
C. E. K. Mees, Eastman Laboratory, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Mees: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I want to 
mention a point at the outset where we are pla3ring into 
the hands of the enemy. If you go down to breakfast in the 
morning feeling fine, and on die way into the dining room 
you pinch your finger in the door, you are liable to forget how 
well you were feeling and give your attention to your hurt. 
The countries at war on the allied side, especially this country 
and England, when the war broke out pinched their fingers 
badly in the door when they found they had no dyes and 
they wondered how they were going to make dyes. In the 
explosive industry England was perfectly equipped and in 
the steel industry we were very well equipped. In the sul- 
phuric acid industry the United States has been able to pro- 
vide the sulphuric acid which is required for the war. What has 
happened to us in that position? Dr. Mees gave the answer 
— when the U. S. went into the war the Du Pont Co., had 
all the chemists they needed. In England they had an ample 
number of chemists, and they could take over their skeleton 
organization of chemists and start the manufacture of explo- 
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sives with it, and they were able to provide the explosives 
that kept the Germans out of Paris. I think we can con- 
gratulate ourselves on that, and forget the pinch on the finger. 

Dr. Mees' address proved exceedingly interesting and as 
such was received with much gratification. 

The Chairman : We have appreciated the very thorough 
manner in which these subjects have been presented to us, 
and I will ask if anyone has any questions which they desire 
to submit to the speakers. The committee on arrangements 
has asked several men to informally discuss this subject, but 
before calling on them I ask if anyone has any question to 
put to these interesting speakers? Apparently there are no 
questions to be asked and so we will proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

Dr. a. Pope : I think it can be said that just so far as this 
association has the atnlity to supress individualism, and to 
co-operate as a whde, just so far will it survive as a useful 
organization. You will not survive in the after-the-war 
international competition unless you adopt the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Hale and establish a general research laboratory 
for the whole organization. You cannot compete with the 
research laboratories of Great Britian and other countries 
unless you do that. 

One of the functions of such a laboratory is to deal with 
the labor problems, and I am here merely to say briefly a word 
about that. It depends upon three things: 1, equipment; 2, 
raw material, and 3, labor, in about the order you have given 
these subjects attention. You have spent vast amoimts of money 
in equipping your factories with the best machinery and then 
you spend less money in improving your supplies and taw 
materials and still less money in dealing with labor. 

My own interest in the labor problem is that of a so-called 
housing expert, and I ask you to consider whether or not you 
are not in need of a housing committee as part of the research 
laboratory to deal with this most serious of all of your problems 
today. You are facing now a very great shortage of labor. 
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a shortage which will increase rather than decrease. You 
will doubtless improve these conditions by the use more and 
more of automatic machinery. That will help only one prob- 
lem. You are in competition with many other industries, and 
they are going to bid for, and get, the labor unless you have 
this research laboratory and find out how best to improve this 
problem. 

I have always felt that the body of men composing this 
association had been among the most progressive of all manu- 
facturers in this country. In fact, they led the way in housing 
in the early manufacturing days in New England when they 
built the substantial, roomy, attractive little white houses 
throughout New England. I think that they tried to solve the 
problem, but they have failed, like all other industries, so far. 
The failure has been due in part to lack of investigation on 
which to base intelligent action. It is a very complicated 
problem, involving a psycho-analysis, if you will, of your- 
selves, and then of labor, in fact if you will make these inves- 
tigations, you will find a way to improve this problem. So 
much so that the town planning which you are doing, not 
individually, but collectively as an association, will result in a 
better condition for bringing the laborist to your town than 
any other group has yet to accomplish. You will not have to 
enter the market and compete with more dollars for labor, 
but you will enter the market with a thing that will make life 
worth living, and improved housing and environmental con- 
dition that the cotton manufacturing industry has not known. 

You see you cannot do it individually. One man says, "I 
will have a beautiful village, and I will do what I would do 
for my son or daughter if I was planning it for them." What 
does he face? He faces competition with the manufacturers 
who say they are out for the dollar, but I take it if you have 
found the facts in the case you will set up a minimum standard 
of living conditions for your labor, so that no one man can be 
a member of the associtaion who fails to comply with these 
minimum standards, and when you have set these standards 
you can make it a byword in the land that the National Cotton 
Manufacturers Association led the way to improved housing: 
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conditions for the employees of the members of the association. 
I ask you to take this seriously and see if you cannot make a 
housing campaign a part of the research laboratory for this 
association, get the best men available and pay them their 
price, as it will be the cheapest investment that you can make 
and you will see a return that you cannot now imagine. 

The Chairman : Is Mr. J. P. Jackson present ? 

Mr. C. E. Skinner: Mr. Jackson found that he could not 
be present, so I came to at least listen, not to say very much. 
I will not take much of your time. The research laboratory 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
has grown up to the engineering department, rather an unusual 
type of organization. It was organized as such something over 
twelve years ago, and was the outgrowth of what was called 
the experimental laboratory, and lately we have added a large 
building for more or less pure scientific research, naturally with 
the aim in view of applying it with our work. 

It may be of interest to say that one small section of this 
research laboratory last year, in our accounting, in looking over 
our results, simply on the matter of savings turned in about 
50 per cent more than the total expenses of the research 
division. That is a matter of savings, savings alone, and one 
of the great things that can be done in any industry is to take 
care of the savings. I happen to know that some of the 
researches carried on in the Mellon Institute have been along 
that line, and have been wonderfully productive, particularly 
where the industry had had little or no research previously. 
In a large company, such as ours, employing 65,000 men, we 
have to deal with every branch of research. Of course, the 
electrical is a common one, but we find that we have occasion 
to employ chemists, physicists and metallographists. My com- 
pany recently has taken a munitions contract and I have been 
perfectly astonished at the research necessary with the manu- 
facture of a high explosive shell, for example, and the presi- 
dent of our company, on the completion of some very large 
high explosive shell orders for the British Government, made 
the statement that we made good shells because we knew 
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We hear a great deal about the scientific management or 
administration of labor, and that the scientific management 
method secures a little more work by doing the labor this way 
or that way, but we seldom hear of the scientific administration 
of the materials that pass through the factories. You need a 
molecule chaser there — molecules are always busy and up to 
all sorts of tricks, and it certainly needs a proper control at 
the head in order to secure the best results. 

Research has to do with scientific control. No doubt it takes 
a person with a good deal of scholarship to engage in research, 
as nearly everyone has told you, and yet, to show you how 
research is undertaken by scholarly men I can give an instance 
in the case of a laboratory with which I am associated which 
had a problem presented to it by some cordage concerns. 
Beetles ate up the binder twines in the field and the object was 
to kill the beetles. The proposition was put to a scholarly man 
of research, a thoroughly good man of science. He said he 
was not acquainted with the habits of beetles and he would 
like to get acquainted with them. He went out to the field and 
laid down in the stubble and he found they did not care for the 
binder twine, but at the same time they did not like to be in the 
sun after the grain had been cut, and they got into the g^in 
after it was bound so as to escape the sun, and they ate the 
cordage twine, and then he found something they did not like 
and really could not stand and the bathing of the binder twine 
in that solution removed the trouble. 

The rubber people made rubber from Mexican rubber, and 
the peons would gather it in, and in the course of time they 
found that they were getting all of the shrubbery from the 
lands, and it was not likely to renew itself, as it took fifteen 
years for the shrubbery to grow under normal conditions, and 
they found by irrigation it would grow in from two to three 
years, but when they got it to grow in two or three years they 
found it had not secreted any g^m — it did not have to, it had 
all the water it needed. 

The Chairman : We will now close this session. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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FINAL BUSINESS SESSION 



Friday, May 3, 1918. 

The President, Mr. Fuller E. Callaway, called the meeting 
to order at 4:10 o'clock p. m. 

The President : I see we have with us our old friend, Dr. 
Charles Herty. I am sure we would be glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Herty responded briefly, outlining the necessity of every 
backing and resource being given the Government in the win- 
ning of the war. 

Mr, Rennie: Mr. President, the privilege has been granted 
me of presenting you with this medal ; the medal of the retir- 
ing President. Its fac-simile has been given to your prede- 
cessors in office for many years, but in no instance has a man 
more worthy received this honorable distinction. 

To this association you have given a service of immeasurable 
value, at a time when service has meant sacrifice; and the 
unanimous sentiments of its members are appreciation of the 
gratitude for your labors in their behalf. 

We also desire at this time to congratulate you upon the 
success that has attended your eflForts for the uplift and better- 
ment of all conditions surrounding the people employed in 
manufacturing enterprises, not only in your plants, but in your 
home city and State. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association is justly 
proud of its President, who, at the first call made by the 
Government for cotton goods, responded by offering his mills, 
organization and equipment for the duration of the war for the 
production of goods needed for the army and navy ; being one 
of the first men of the nation to place his plants and output 
at the service of the Government at cost, the only profit desired 
being the welfare of his country. Such patriotic, unselfish 
service should serve as an example of what Americanism 
should mean to every man present. 
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Permit me, in closing, to express the hope that this Associa- 
tion shall long continue to have the benefit of your wise counsel 
and leadership in its every effort for greater service and useful- 
ness to its members and the industry that called it into being. 

(Hands medal to the President.) 

The President: Mr. Rennie and gentlemen, I am very 
much obliged to you. I do not deserve it. I feel I have done 
fairly well, but Mr. Adams has done a good deal towards the 
association. I am going to try to do better. That is all we 
can promise. This is our war. I do not think anybody 
deserves any special credit for doing what he can. I think only 
pleasure will come from it. We oflFered our plants on April 
2nd, last year, the part which is fitted for Government work, 
during the duration of the war. I am interested in the winning 
of the war, but I do not believe I have fully realized what the 
war means. I do not think anyone of us fully realized it. 
This is our country, and it is a matter of self-preservation for 
us to do what we can for the Government. Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature which the animals have, and we have 
to mobilize ourselves, our property and our industries as a unit 
and use them to the best of our abilities in winning this war, 
and we can fight each other afterwards. (Applause.) 

The next report is that of the Committee on Membership, 
Mr. Long, chairman. The report will be presented by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary read the report as follows: 

REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

As chairman of your Membership Committee I beg to advise that 
the reorganization plans oudined at our Washington convention last 
May have moved forward in a gratifying manner during the year. 

According to our reorganization plan there are three classes of 
membership in our association : 

1. Active membership, which must be corporate, that is, the mem- 
bership is vested in the mill with some designated official to act for the 
mill on all problems arising. 

2. Associate membership, which is individual and limited to those 
engaged in some allied line with the textile industry. 

3. Associate corporate, which includes the firm membership of the 
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concerns who are neither weavers nor spinners, but who are likewise 
engaged in trades allied to the textile industry. 
ACTIVS MBMBERSHP 

Active membership, which had formerly been on a flat rate, all 
manufacturers, both large and small, paying a certain fixed sum, was 
changed and put upon a spindleage basis, our consititution stipulating 
that such dues should not exceed $2.00 per thousand spindles for 
spinning only mills and $2.50 for weaving mills. By order of our 
Board of Governors, our Secretary was instructed to collect $1.00 per 
thousand spindles from spinning mills, with minimum per mill of 
$20.00, and $1.50 per thousand for weaving mills, with minimum of 
$25.00 per mill, during the past year. 

On this basis, 389 corporations, representing 428 mills, have been 
enrolled active members during the year, with an aggregate spindleage 
of approximately M11»000. These mills paid into our treasury during 
the year, on the foregoing basis, a total of $13,538.06. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

Associate membership was continued as previous, but the dues were 
increased from $10.00 to $20.00 a year. On this basis we enrolled 233 
Associate members, who paid into our treasury during the year a total 
off $4,660. The best previous record of Associate membership was 
212, with payments aggregating $2,120. 

ASSOCIATE COBPORATS MEMBERSHIP 

Thirty-one Associate Corporate members were enrolled during the 
year, who paid into our association a total of $2»000, making a total 
income from all sources of $21,014.09. 

There are today in the South approximately 14,400,000 spindles, 
according to Government census reports. Our membership therefore 
is only two-thirds of the total Southern spindleage. It is the recom- 
mendation of your Membership Committee that the enlargement work 
inaugurated during the past year shall be continued vigorously. The 
persona] visits to the various mill centers proved very productive and 
these should be continued during the year to come. There is no reason 
in the world why our association should not have a membership of 
12,000,000 spindles. It should be the aim of your Membership Com- 
mittee, with the closest co-operation of our Board of Governors and 
our Secretary, to bring this to pass. 

I beg to express the appreciation of our committee to the individual 
members of the Board of Governors who contributed so substan- 
tially during the year to make this record so gratifying as it is. 

The President: The next business will be the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Trade, to be presented by Mr. D. Y. 
Cooper. 
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Mr. Cooper: I am sorry that Mr. Lawrence is away and 
I cannot get hold of the report. Some of you gentlemen have 
heard it yesterday. I will give you a resume of the report as 
I recall it. 

With this Mr. Cooper discussed briefly the export trade situ- 
ation, with particular reference to after-the-war conditions. 

The President : We will now have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, which will be presented by Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer : Before presenting the report I wish to make 
a brief statement. I undertook, at Mr. McAdoo's request, 
to serve on a board to interpret the tax law, to make it apply 
equally and fairly to all industries, because there are a great 
many industries in the country which the provisions of the bill 
did not apply to equally, and some one would be undoubtedly 
unfairly taxed and some would get off almost without any tax. 
We studied the bill several months and had at our hearings 
several thousand people in Washington, and we had regulations 
incorporated in the bill which would make it apply equally to 
everybody. We took the ground that if everybody paid their 
share our share would be reasonable and fair and right. 

Our industry is a peculiar one. It is an industry where there 
it not much chance for monkey business, even if you wanted to 
try it. You all have plants without any watered stocks, your 
organizations are based on costs. There are a lot of other 
industries more happily situated, if you could call it so, and if 
in their ideas of invested capital the values of their plant pre- 
vailed, they would not pay much tax, and we would pay more, 
and so I say my aim has been to see that we paid our share 
and that everybody else paid their share. 

After that was done Secretary McAdoo asked three of 
the board to serve as tax reviewers and to hear appeals, and we 
have charge of the general collection of the tax. This involves 
hundreds and thousands of returns and many questions come 
up. There are thousands of people employed in the collection 
of tax, and it put us under pretty high pressure. I took the 
job for the reason that I wanted to see that the regulations 
which were prepared were carried out, and to see if the ben- 
eficent results, so called, were really obtained. 
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As to Liberty bonds, I feel that it is not at all out of place to 
say that we are telegraphing home to our mills to do a little 
more and it may be best for the rest of you to do that, because 
if you do not do your part in taking the bonds, if there is any 
lack of subscriptions, you will pay more in taxes. The Gov- 
ernment must have the money and they are trying to get it 
through this bond issue, and if they cannot get it through the 
bond issue they will raise it by taxation. 

The Legislative Committee of our association has dovetailed 
its work into the work of the National Council, because almost 
all the problems that are coming up now are national problems 
and naturally coming in the scope of the organization of the 
National Council, which is intended to handle all questions of 
national character. These problems are arising every day, 
one of the most recent being that of Price Fixing. As you 
know we have a War Service Committee, which intended to 
help the Government in gathering information and advising 
regarding questions of production, and so forth. That com- 
mittee did good work at the beginning, but it has now just 
about reached the point where its duties need revising. We 
have therefore appointed a new committee, under the auspices 
of the National Council, popularly called the Price Fixing 
Committee. We are avoiding the use of that term, however. 
We have started to call it a War Production Conmiittee. As a 
matter of fact, we are going to recommend to the National 
Council tonight that the War Service Conmiittee and War 
Production Committee be consolidated into one War Service 
Committee. We used that name because the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has adopted that term, and it is 
well known in Washington, and like a trade name will mean 
something. It will help the committee, whereas the Price 
Fixing Committee is a little bit of a misnomer, so that we will 
probably recommend that they be consolidated. 

On this question of price fixing you heard last night a reso- 
lution read. I had an opportunity to get it into Mr. Daniels' 
hands. Mr. Daniels has developed into a very good business 
man. He is directing a very large organization, and the suc- 
cess of the Navy Department has been due to the good busi- 
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ness judgment and the ability of the men connected with it. 

So in this resolution we have taken position that we are 
willing to accept, if the administration deems it necessary for 
winning the war, any control or degree of price fixing. We 
accept it, in the first {rface, if they think it is necessary, and 
extend it to all industries and all branches of industry. In the 
second place, the prices fixed must be fair and based on a 
return of the capital invested that will yield sufficient to pay 
for these bonds and taxes. I have not said all this in the 
resolution ; it does not sound good, but it was there by implica- 
tion. The prosperity of the industry is mentioned as essential 
to winning of the war. It means you must have a substantial 
sum left for these contingencies. When I read the resolution, 
you will understand that. 

I want to say that we did not go into this price fixing busi- 
ness voluntarily. The tendency of any good buyer is always 
to buy low, and the buyer who did not do that would not be a 
buyer very long. You must make your mind up to that. 
Sometimes we have gotten sore at the Government buyers who 
press the price down. That is his instinct, his training, and 
you must accept it. 

I will read this resolution and move its adoption, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Whereas, Our country is engaged in a great struggle against the 
most dangerous enemy that has ever assailed civilization, and 

Whekeas, Industrial America is called upon as never before to sup- 
port the fighting line. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
again pledges its utmost endeavors and all its resources to the mobiliza- 
tion and organization necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

Resolved, Further, that the American Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation will cheerfully accept control and price fixing of its products 
if the administration deems such action necessary to win the war. 

Resolved, Further, that should such action be taken, the interests of 
the country will be best conserved by applying as nearly as possible 
the same regulation to all industries and to all branches of the indus- 
tries, the producer, the manufacturer, the jobber, the wholesaler and 
the retailer. 
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Resolved, Further, that the prosperity of Industrial America is 
essential to the financing of the war and that any plan for price 
fixing or other control should rest upon the basis of such a return on 
capital invested as will continue to yield the necessary taxes and to 
provide funds for the purchase of the bonds required. 

Ordered. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives and to the chairman of the 
Price Fixing Committee. 

I move the adoption of that resolution. 

(Motion seconded.) 

The President: The motion has been made and duly 
seconded that this resolution be adopted. All in favor will 
say Aye 

Mr. Montgomery : I would like to say a few words on that, 
Mr. President. Would it not be better to simply endorse the 
action of the other board, rather than to adopt this resolution? 

The President : I should think not. These people are per- 
fectly responsible. 

Mr. Montgomery: I suggest that they endorse the action 
of the other board, and pass this resolution — ^both. The 
endorsement of the action of the other board, and the action of 
the committee. 

ThE" President: All in favor of endorsing the action of 
the committee in passing this resolution will say Aye. Op- 
posed, No. 

(It is carried unanimously.) 

Mr. Cramer : I am ready to answer any questions about the 
work of the Legislative Committee which any gentleman wishes 
to ask. (No response.) 

The President : The next order of business is the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. 

Mr. Cramer: By special arrangement with Mr. Rennie, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, I offered that resolu- 
tion which I presented a moment ago. It should properly come 
from this committee. 

The President: We will now hear from Mr. Rennie, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 
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Mr. T. H. Rennie: A few resolutions have been asked of 
the committee. We have passed on every one that has come 
to our attention. The first resolution the committee will oflFer 
will be the resolution pledging anew the services of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association to the Government in 
the winning of the war, which reads as follows : 

Whereas, The American Cotton Manufacturers Association in con- 
vention assembled in Washington, May 22, 23, 1917, pledged to the 
Government its heartiest co-operation in the winning of the war, and 

Whereas, It is becoming increasingly apparent that industrial* effi- 
ciency of production will prove the largest single factor in such 
achievement. Therefore be it 

Resoh/ed, That the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, in 
convention assembled, this the third day of May, 1918, pledge anew 
its continued co-operation with the administration in the gre^t enter-^ 
pri^ in hand and oflFers its entire service, with every facility and 
resource at its disposal in the furtherance of ^ causes that may 
aid in bringing about a speedy and righteous conclusion of the war 
and urges its members to exert their utmost energies towards maxi- 
mum production of their mills. T. H. RENNIE, 

J. O. WHITE. Copiwittoe, 
I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded, stated and carried.) 
Chairman Ronnie (continuing) : The second resolution is 
in relation to greater co-operation by the Government with 
manufacturers and others in promoting the American trade 
abroad after the war. It is as follows : 

Whereas, Realizing that Americans place in world trade after the 
war will largely depend on the manner in which our manufacturers and 
exporters generally proceed and the measure of co-operation rendered 
by the Government, and 

Whereas, Co-opration by the Government to be effective must be 
supported with accurate and full information, counsel, etc., such as has 
been accorded in the past by the Department of Commerce, particu- 
larly through its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with the 
limited resources at its disposal. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress through our r^resentatives 
and senators the vital need of strengthening the facilities of this 
department with generous appropriations to the end that the purposes 
of this resolution may be accomplished. 

T. H. RENNIE, 
J. O. WHITE, Committee. 
(Motion seconded, stated and carried.) 
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The President: We will deviate a little from the regular 
order, and for the present stay the remainder of the report of 
the Cominittee on Resolutions, while we receive the report of 
the Nominating Committee. The Committee on Nominations 
will now present the report through its chairman. 

Mr. W. E. Beattie : The Committee on Nominations begs 
to report as follows : 

For President of the association, Arthur J. Draper, of North 
Carolina. 

The President: Are there any further nominations for 
the office of President? If not, the nomination is closed. All 
in favor of electing Mr. Draper as President of the association 
will please say Aye. Opposed, No. Mr. Draper is unani- 
mously elected. (Applause.) 

President-elect Draper takes the chair. 

Mr. Beattie: For the office of Vice-President. James D. 
Hammett, of South Carolina. 

(Motion seconded. Nomination closed, and Mr. Hammett 
was duly elected Vice-President.) 

Mr. Beattie: For the office of Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Allen F. Johnson, of Georgia. 

(The nomination seconded. Nomination closed. Question 
stated and carried, and Mr. Allen F. Johnson declared to be 
duly eliKted Chairman of the Board of Governors.) 

Mr. Beattie: For the four new members who are to fill 
the places of those whose terms have expired : 

Mr. Howard Biietjer, of Maryland. 

Mr. John L. Patterson, of North Carolina. 

Mr. H. R. Fitzgerald, of Virginia. 

Mr. George H. Lanier, of Alabama. 

(Nominations seconded. Nominations closed. Question 
stated and carried, and the President announced the election of 
the four new members who are to fill the places of thos^ whose 
terms have expired.) 

Mr. Beattie: And for the office of Secretary and Tneas- 
iffer the committee nominates W. D. Adams. 

(Nomination seconded. Nomination closed, and Mr. Adams 
declared to be unanimously elected Secretary and Treasurer.) 
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The President : We will now return to the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, and Mr. Rennie has the floor. 

Chairman Rennie: The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. The committee presents the following for adop- 
tion: 

WnomAS, The Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board, 
under date of April 6th, issued a list of essential industries to which 
preference should be given in supplying fuel, did not include the 
manufacture of cotton, and 

Whereas, An adequate production of cotton goods is essential to the 
civilian and military population, and continuous emplo3rment by cotton 
manufacturing establishments is essential to the livelihood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
urges that the cotton industry be put on the essential list by the Pri- 
orities Committee of the War Industries Board, and that the officers 
and Board of Governors of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation be directed to take all the necessary steps, in conjimction with 
the National Association, to accomplish this result. 

T. H. RENNIE, 

J. O. WHITE, Committee. 

(Motion seconded, stated and carried.) 

Chairman Rennie : That completes the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Cramer : As a member of the Nominating Committee, 
in the absence of Mr. Beattie, who has to leave in haste, I wish 
to say that he overlooked something. Mr. C. L. Gilliland was 
intended to succeed himself and his name so appears on the 
committee's report. I nominate Mr. Gilliland. 

(Nomination seconded. Nomination closed, and Mr. Gilli- 
land duly elected.) 

Mr. Erwin: I desire to move a vote of thanks for our 
chairman of the Legislative Committee. Mr. Cramer has been 
indefatigable in his work, and our association has been honored 
by having Mr. Cramer in that important position ; and I move 
a vote of thanks. 

The President : All in favor will please rise. I declare it 
to be a unanimous vote. 

(Motion to adjourn made, seconded and carried.) 

Meeting adjourned. 
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have put out so many incipient fires a-j to merit well 
the appellation "Standard of the World." They 
have been leaders in the reduction of insurance cost 
through actual preventive measures. They abso- 
lutely prevent large fires by extinguishing small ones. 

SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 

We will make the complete layout, and furnish and 
install the entire system without delay. We main- 
tain plants, warehouses and offices in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

Send Today for illustrated Book 

Automatic FIRE Protection 

It shows why the sprinkler has come to be 
called the most perfect fire fighter ever devised 



STEAM and HOT WATER HEATING 
and POWER PIPING; BOILER CON- 
NECTIONS and HYDRANT PIPING 



GENERAL FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER CO. 

Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. I 

Southern Department: 

Atlanta, Charlotte and New Orleans 

J. W. CONWAY. Manager 
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Dutcher Temples 

TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 
WARPERS 
REELS 



AND 

Other patented specialties for 
COTTON 

AND 

WORSTED MILLS 



Draper Corporation 

Hopedale Massachusetts 
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ADVANTAGES 

of the 

NORTHROP LOOM 

TRADE MARK REGISTERED 

OVER THE COMMON LOOM 

A saving of 50 to 75 per cent, in 
the labor cost of weaving 

An increased product per loom 

Quality of the cloth superior 

Full product under conditions 
that would involve large 
curtailment in a common loom mill 

Weavers learn to operate 

Northrop looms in much less time than 

common looms 



Draper Corporation 

HOPEDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Office 

188 Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Crompton & Knowles 
LOOM WORKS 

BUILDERS OF 

ALL KINDS OF 

PLAIN AND FANCY 

COTTON LOOMS 

DOBBIES 

JACQUARDS 



Supplies and Repair Parts 



WORCESTER, MASS. 

PROVIDENCE. R. 1. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

ALEXANDER & GARSED 

SOUTHERN AGENTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 

The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as 
much an art as the production of the dyestuff. 

Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An 
intimate knowledge of the possibilities of every dye- 
stuff is often necessary to meet the particular require- 
ments of the consumer, and the variation of local 
conditions, due to differences in the quality of water, 
steam, and chemicals meJces the dyehouse problem an 
individual one. 

Because of this individual factor the technique of 
the application of dyes commands today, as it has 
done in the past, the best talent among those dis- 
tributors who cater to the highest class of trade. 

The technical department of this Company is 
manned by chemists who have been picked because 
of their expert knowledge, practical experience, and 
demonstrated ability. Well-equipped laboratories are 
maintained at our different offices, for the service of 
our customers. 

You are invited to submit your problems. Your 
questions are welcome. Our advice in answer in- 
volves no obligation on your part. 



National Aniline & Chemical Company 

INCORPORATED 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 

Southern Office and Warehouse: 236 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Bleaching, Dyeing, Dry- 
ing, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 
For All Textile Fabrics. 



"Foxwell" Pneumatic 
GuiderforTentering, 
Drying and Padding 
Machines, Etc. 



H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 

ESTABUSHEX) 1820 

PHILADELPHIA 

Providence Office, Turk's Head Bldg. 
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Automatic Looms 
Silk Looms 



Dobbies 

Box Motions, Temples 

Fancy Weaving Motions 



The Stafford Company 

READVILLE, MASS. 




7 

Southern Office 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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DROP WIRES 

For Warp Stops 

Send Samples and Get Our Prices 



K-A ELECTRICAL 

Warp Stops For Looms 
Simplest — Most Efficient 



Sim-Pull"«&"Sim-Plex" 

Countershafts and 
Belt Shifters 

Comply With Safety Regulations 



The Mossberg Wrench Co. 

25 Charles Street PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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Watts^ Stebbins & Co. 

SELLING AGENTS 

44-46 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 



BROWN AND BLEACHED 


Sheetings, 


Cambrics, 


Shirtings, 


Long Cloths, 


Interlinings, 


Lawns, 


Drifls, 


Nainsooks 


For Home and Export Markets 





Special Finishes and Packing for the 
Export Trade 
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SAGO-LOWELL SHOPS 



TEXTILE MACHINERY 



OPENING 


DRAWING 


WARPING 


CONVEYING 


ROVING 


SLASHING 


PICKING 


SPINNING 


TWISTING 


CARDING 


SPOOLING 


WINDING 



WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 

SHOPS AT 
Biddef ord , Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

BOSTON, MASS 

Rogers W. Davis, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
SEND FOR CATALOGS 
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ESTABLISHED 1876 



DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE GO. 

BRISTOL, R. I. 

Sole Manufacturers of 

DIXON'S PATENT LOCKING AND 
STIRRUP ADJUSTING 

SADDLES and STIRRUPS 



The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used. 



r"TL 



^£^ 



/ /--^' -— ^^ 



(r^^-=^- .jr-^r: ^^=E^) 



\ 



The Stirrup is always in place. No bent Stirrup resting 
on rolls. 



Manufacturers of All Kinds of 

SADDLES, STIRRUPS AND LEVERS 



Send for Samples and Prices 

SPINNERS^ SUPPLIES IN GENERAL 
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Catlin & Co. 



345 Broadway and 92 Leonard St., New York 

7 1 5 Royai Insurance Building, Chicago 

128-130 Chestnut St.. i tPhiladelphia 

67 Chauncy Street Boston 



SELLING AGENTS FOR 



Blankets, Outing and Shaker 

Flannels, Ginghams, Brown 

and Bleached Cottons 

COTTON YARNS 

ALL NUMBERS 

Single or Twisted Skeins, Chains, Beeuns, 
BeJls, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Ameri- 
can Peelers, Sea Islands, Egyptians, Card- 
ed and Combed, sJso Jaegers and Slivers 
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Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company 

Mamufacturers of 

Power Transmission Machinery 



RANCH OFFICES 


Boston 


Detroit 


Buffalo 


New York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 


San Fraincisco 


Cleveland 


St. Louis 


Washington 




WORKS 




South Side Works 




Keystone Works 




EHiza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 


Soho Works 




Aliquippa Works 





GENERAL OFFICES 

JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 
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PARKS-CRAMER SYSTEM OF 
AIR CONDITIONING 

FL-lly Covered by Patents in the United States and Foreign Countries 

BOTH FAN AND SPRAY TYPES OF 
HUMIDIFIERS 

New Plants Installed Complete and 
Old Plants Overhauled and Revamped 



AIR CONDITIONER 

Belt or Electric Motor Drive 
— Seamless Drawn Copper — 
Efficient — Economical — no 
"Wetting Down" — Accessible 
— Sanitary — Large Capacity. 



AUTOMATIC REGULATOR 

Can be attached to old ex- 
isting humidifying and heating 
systems as well as installed 
with our own Air Condition- 
ers; nothing to be discarded 
and thrown away. 



Both Humidifying and Heating Systems Controlled to any 
Desired Standard and Each Room Separately 

PARKS-CRAMER CO. 



CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

NEW YORK 



FITCHBURG, MASS. 
BOSTON 
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frifato Wirat to BraKk OlficM: 

CHICAGO, PHILADELPBU NEW YORK: 25 Wtst 33ra 

BALTIIIORE, TORONTO AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND) 

A. A. Housman & Co. 

Business Established i884 
20 Broad Street NEW YORK 



MEMBERS 

Mew York Stock Eickunge New York Gitten Exckange 

Mew Terk Prodice Exckange Ckkago Betrd ef. Trade 

New Terk Coffee and Snfar Exckange 



WE INVITE TOUR CORRESPONDENDE 



W. M. & F. W. SHARPIES 

EttdblUlMd 1876 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

126 CkettBiit StrMt, Philadalplua 
48 Rwrhany Flmcm^ ProTid«iic« 

COTTON YARNS 

PEELER EGYPTIAN. SEA ISLAND. COMBED AND CARDED; 

WARPS, SKEINS. COPS 

SINGLE. TWO-PLY. THREE-PLY and FOUR-PLY 

C cmMgnm c n ti Solicited Liberal Cash Advanoes Made 
Sales Cashed First of Each Mondi 
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Schell, Longstreth & Co. 

Cotton Yarn 

COM MISSION 
MERCHANTS 



230 and 232 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 



Hubbard Bros. & Co. 

COTTON MERCHANTS 
AND BROKERS 



MEMBERS: 

N«w Y«tk Ootton BsehMCe Chlca|o ftoud of Trade 

New Orleans Cotton Eschan(e New York Prodoce Itwchinge 

New York Coffee and Sugar Enhance 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Liverpool Cotton Aaaociation 

HANOVER SQUARE NEW YORK 
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& CO., Inc. 



87 and 89 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK :■: U. S. A. 

COTTON YARNS 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 

WEAVING AND KNITTING 

WE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON 
YARN9 FOR EXPORT 

NEW YORK :-: PHILADEUHIA :-: CHICAGO 



SOUTHERN COnON MILLS 
AND COMMISSION CO., he 

mU AGENTS 

Print Qoths, Sheetings^ Drills 
and Osnaborgs 

72 Leonard Street NEW YORK, N. T. 
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L p. MULLER & COMPANY 

206 Chestmit Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

COTTON 
YARNS 

Black and White and Mixtures 
a Specialty 



HUNTER MANUFACTURING 
& COMMISSION COMPANY 

BROWN AND COLORED 

COTTONS 

58-60 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 

BOSTON CHICAGO BALTIMORE 

ST. LOUIS GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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GEO. H. McFADDEN & BROS.' 
AGENCY 

C. B. BRYANT, Agent 

COTTON MERCHANTS 

All growths of American, Egyptian, 

Indian, Peruvian and Haytian 

Cotton 

Offices for Selling Southern Mills 

Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 

Greensboro, N. C. Athens, Ga. 

Spartanburg, S. C. Augusta, Ga. 

Greenville, S. C. Macon, Ga. 

Columbia, S. C. Columbus, Ga. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Representins 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN & BRO. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

and their agencies at 

Augusta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 

Savannah, Ga. Greenwood, Miss. 

Atlanta, Ga. Waco, Texas. 

N. P. Anderson 6c Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Farnsworth-Evans Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Organized 1874 

The Commereial National Bank 

OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Capital Surplus and Profits 

$500,000.00 $450,000.00 

Gross assets and personal liability 

$4 ,250,0 00 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COTTON 
MILL ACCOUNTS 

We solicit your business 
New accounts welcomed 



OFFICERS 



A. G. BRENIZER, President A. T. SUMMEY. Cashier 

R. A. DUNN. Ist Vice-President T. S. McPHEETERS, Teller 

C. W. JOHNSTON. 2nd Vice-Pres. I. W. STEWART. Asst. Cashier. 



LUBRICANTS OF QUAUTY 



HARRIS 



A LITTLE llf«lllll%# AND EVERY 

GOES A f^m I ^ DROP 

LONG WAY ^-Z^'rl!^^ COUNTS 

GREASES 

HARRIS A. W. H. VALVE OIL 

For Valves and Cylinders 

HARRIS A. y/. H. ENGINE OIL 

For Outside Working Parts of Engine 

HARRIS AMBER MACHINE OIL 

For Shafting and General Lubrication 

HARRIS LOOM and SPINDLE OIL 

Harris Oils are made from Premium Pennsyl- 
vania Crude, acknowledged to be the best. 
A trial will convince you of their unusual merit. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 

Providencey R. L 
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C. B. BRYANT. Prat. Md Trtat. D. D. TRAYWICK. Stc'y 

CHARLOTTE BONDED 
WABEHODSE CO. 

CHARLOTTE. NORTH CAROLINA 

Capacity, 25,000 
Bales Cotton 

SIDETRACKS 

Southern Railway and Seaboard Air Line 

ACCESSIBLE TO 

Norfolk Southern Ry.and Piedmonts Northern Ry. 



Warehouse Receipts Acceptable to all Banks 

Federal Reserve Bank Form of Warehouse Receipt 
Used, When Desired 



ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WAREHOUSING 

COTTON FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 

TO MILLS AND TO STORING 

GOODS FOR MILLS 



CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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FIRST MDS TO THE BOILER ROOM 



GUNGHFIELD FUEL GO. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C. 



JOHN W. TODD, C. P. A. D. H. McCOLLOUGH, C. P. A. 

TODD & McCOLLOUGH 

Certified Public Accountants 

Rooms 220, 222 and 223 Piedmont Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

PUBUC ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 

We make a specialty of Cotton Manufacturing Account- 
ing and Cost Systems, and invite correspondence 
relating thereto 



Long Distance and Local Telephone 
Southern Bell No. 3361 
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THE NATIONAL BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 



NEW YORK 
COMMERCIAL 



HAS KEPT THE NATION'S BUSINESS POSTED 
SINCE 1795 



Alto Publishers of 

AMERICAS LEADING MANUFACTURERS' ' 
The Standard Blue Book of Foreign Trade 

"MANUAL OF STATISTICS" 

and 

"THE STOCK EXCHANGE HANDBOOK" 
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U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

providence; r. l 

Highest Grade Bobbins and Spools 
for Textile Mills. 

Enamelled Bobbins for Condition- 
ing Yarn. :::::: 

Our Patent Hand Threading Shuttle 
is the Leader for That Type. 

FACTORIES AT 

MANCHESTER. N. H. FALL RIVER. MASS. 

GOFFSTOWN. N. H. LAWRENCE. MASS. 

AUBURNE. ME. NEWTON. PA. 

WILLOUGHBY. VT. LOWELL. MASS. 



BOSSON & LANE 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Specialties for the Textile Trade 

CASTOR OIL AND CASTOR OIL 
PRODUCTS 

Monoline Soap Olo Soffene 

Castor Soap Oil Soda Carbon Olate 

Bleaching Oil Bleach Assistant 

Oleine Alpha Soda 

Alizarine Assistant Detergine 

Turkey Red Oil Sizing Compounds 

Soluble Oil Finishing Compounds 

Monoline Oil Bleachers Bluings 

B fie L Anti-Chlorine 

WORKS AND OFFICE— ATLANTIC, MASS. Boston DeUyeriet 
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SPEED UP WITH ELECTRIC POWER 



75 Per Cent of AU Electric Power Used in the Textile Mills 
of This Country Pass Through &E Motors 

Here are some of the ways in which modern industry 
has been speeded up by putting electric power to work in 
the right place. 

Metal mines have boosted output to meet world-wide 
demands. Great central power plants in place of small 
local plsmts in coal mining areas now supply cheaper elec- 
tric power per ton output for each mine. All tonnage 
records have been smaished in the steel industry. Greater 
automobile output has lowered prices smd given better 
road trsmsportation. More and better cost has been pro- 
duced at lower power costs. 

The engineering problems solved in putting electric 
power to work in these smd other industries were many 
and intricate. Production of electrical equipment suited 
to this work and in quantities required is an important part 
of this company's service to American industries. 

Any problem involving the use of power can be simpli- 
fied by the application of electricity. The General Ellectric 
Company is well equipped to lend valuable assistance in 
working out such problems and is glad to co-operate with 
msmufacturers and engineers in every possible way. 

G-E Motor Drive 



GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

General Office, Schenectady, N. Y. p!S%L<H 1^1 Power Dept., Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton 
Packaging 
Machinery 

OF 

Many Kinds 



For Automatic Packaging all 

Kinds of Cottons 

DOUBLING WINDING ROLLING MEASURING 

TRADBMARKING YARD NUMBERING INSPECTING 



PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 

SPMNGnELD VERHOHT 



Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

MAY STREET. LAWRENCE. MASS. 
Manufacturers of 

Cotton Harness, Mail Harness 
and Reeds for Cotton, Duck, 
Worsted and Silk Goods, Sel- 
vedge Harness, any depth up to 
24 inches for Weaving Tape 
Selvedges. 

Beamer and Dresser Hecks Slasher and Striking Combs 

Mending Eyes, Mending Twine Warper and Leice Reeds 

Write us for Samples and Prices of our Jacquard Heddles 
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Elstablished 1846 Incorporated 1883 

American Supply Co. 



PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

LOOM HARNESS. REEDS and LEATHER BELTING 
LOOM STRAPPING AND PICKERS 

DEALERS IN 
SUPPLIES FOR COTTON. WOOLEN AND SILK MILLS 

FACTORIES 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. L FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treat. W. H. HUTCHINS. V.-Pres. and S«c> 

The ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS IN THE SOUTH 



SOUTHERN SPINDLE AND FLYER CO., inc. 

CHARLOTTE. N. C. 



Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 

G>ttoii Mill Machinery 




^ 



REPAIRERS of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers, DofiFer Comb Bars, Etc. 

Overhaulers of Fly Frames, Spinning Frames, Twisters and Spoolers. 

Manufacturers of Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressors, Card Room Spindles, Lifting 

Rods, Bushings, Top Rolls, Etc. 

We Sell Twisters. Double or Single Spinning Rings of the Best Make 

We Align and Level Shafting With a Kinkead Apparatus 
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Ashworth Brothers Jnc. 

Tempered and Side-Ground 

CARD CLOTHING 



Tops Reclothed Lickerins Rewound 

Spiral Brushes Refilled 

Garnett Cylinders Reclothed 

CARDS RECLOTHED and 
CLOTHING REDRAWN 

Regular Sizes of Clothing Always in Stock 
All Kinds of Cotton Mill Machinery Repairs 

Long Distanc« Phone 

127 Central Avenue Atlanta. Ga. 

12 to 18 West 4th St. Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street Greenville, S. C. 
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VALVOLINE OIL CO. 

SUCCESSOR TO LEONARD ft ELLIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Va i 

LUBRICATING OILS 

Satisfactory Residts Guaranteed 
For All Classes of Machinery 

STORES 
NEW YORK BOSTON ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 

. PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 

REFINERIES 

STRUTHERS, PA., EAST BUTLER. PA.» EDGEWATER, Bergen Co.. N. J. 



THE GARLAND 
LOOM HARNESSES 

have the right "feel** and appesurance. 

An important feature of our loom harnesses 
is their appearance and their **feel." Their 
smooth finish and freedom from defects show 
that they will weave well and their soft pliable 
**feer* shows that they are tough and elastic 
and will therefore wear well. 

GARLAND MFG CO. 

^_^ _ Saco, Maine 
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You can't scare 

DUXBAK 



THREIATS of punishment in the 
shap>e of exposure to water, 
steam, machinery oils and acid 
fumes are merely signals to put 
Schieren's DUXBAK Leather Belt- 
ing on the job. 

It pays, too, in ordinary places for 
DUXBAK pulls with a natural grip 
that assures delivery of full power. 

Just try a single drive. 




>^ 



Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 

Main Office and Factory, Schieren BIdg., New York City 

Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol, Tenn. 

Branches and Stockrooms located in Atlanta, Boston. Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Memphis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
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DYED BLEACHED GASSED 



Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. 



CHESTER, PA. 



1402 Morris Bdlduf 746 htonAce Ezcbaiiffc 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 



C. E. RILEY. President E. CHAPPBLL, Southern Representative 

Boston Office. 161 Devonshire St. Atlanta Office. 814-815 Empire Bldg. 

H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

BUILDERS OF 

HOPPER BALE OPENERS 

COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 

PICKING MACHINERY 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 

DRAWING FRAMES 

SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 

SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 

BAND or TAPE DRIVE 

CONE WINDERS 

WARPERS SLASHERS 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
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1866 Fifty-two Years' Continuous Growth 1918 



FOR ALL CARDS 

Including 

Stripper and Burnisher Fillets 

Also 

Emery Fillet 

Hand Stripping Cards 

Napper Clothing 

Wire Heddles 



Southern Agent and Manager 

E. M. TERRYBERRY 

1126 HEALY BUILDING 

ATLANTA, GA. 



HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 

Howard Bros.Mff^^^Co. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 

232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

IMPORTING ENGINEERS 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 

PLATT BROS. & CO., LTD. 

Complete Equipment of Cotton, Worsted and Woolen Mills 

Also Cotton Waste Mills 

MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 

Equipment of Complete Works for Bleaching, Calico Printing, 

Dyeing and Finishing. Patent Mechanical Filters for 

Town Supplies and all Industrial Purposes. 

WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 



ALSO AGENTS FOR 

Sykes' Card Clothing for Cotton 

Critchley's Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted 

Dromsiield's Grinding Machinery and Emery Fillet 

Cockill's Stretchless Endless Double Cone Belts 



The American Audit Go. 

100 Broadway, New York City 

F. W. Lafrentx, C. P. A., Pres. 

Branches 

New York 
Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago 

Our reports of Audit and our Certificates of 
Condition and Operations, are known and have 
weight in the financial centers of the world 

1013 Fourth National Bank Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA BRANCH 

C. B. Bidwell. C. P. A., Resident Vice- Pres. 
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THE WHITIN 
MACHINE WORKS 

WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 

Manufacturers of the Following Machines: 

Bale Breakers Silver Lap Machines 

Mixing Lattices Ribbon Lap Machines 

Willows Combing Machines 

Picker Feeds 
Openers 
Lappers 

Card Feeds 

Revolving Flat Cards 
Roller Cards 
Card Grinders 
Drawing Frames 
Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 

Roving Frames for Cot- 
ton and Worsted 
Spinnig Frames for 
Plain Looms Cotton and Wool 

Drop Box Looms Spoolers 

Dobby Looms Twisters 

Duck Looms Reels 

Beamers Quillers 



Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application 



Southern Agent 
STUART W. CRAMER CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE CHARLOTTE 
NATIONAL BANK 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

WITH ASSETS OF MORE THAN 

Four MilEoD DoDan ($4,000,000) 

and strong Nortfaem and Western connec- 
tions, this Bank is specially well eq uip ped to 
handle cotton mill accoonts, and soBcts yoor 



JOHN M. SCOTT, Pririiirt W. H. TWITTr. 

THR 

CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

MILL SUPPLIES 

Exclusive 1 ™^ j '^^^ 

j^jj^ CAREY ' Painis 

^^^l^j^ / COMPANY \ Walcipioofing 
' PRODUCTS Etc 
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Our Large 

Capital and Surplus 

($3,000,000.00) 

furnishes maximum protection to 
our depositors and measures our 
ability to take care of any busi- 
ness entrusted to our care. We 
believe we have more satisfied 
mill customers than any other 
bank in the South Atlantic States. 



CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 



HRST NATIONAL BANK 

Richmond, Virginia 

John M. Miller. Jr.. Pre.. W. M. Addi.on. V.-Pres. «c Ca«Kier 

Chas R. Burnett. Vice-Pres. 
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Franklin D'Olier& Co 

THIRD AND CHESTNUT 

PHILADELPHIA 

Cotton Yarns 



Every Facility for Distributing Yarns 
to Best Advantage 



Walker Mfg. Co., Inc, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Loom Reeds and Heddle 
Frames for all classes of 
work. Ask about our 
Sliding Hook and Double 
Bar Heddle Frames 



KENSINGTON AVE. and ONTARIO STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 
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H.A.METZ&CO.>c. 

122 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 



PRODUCTS: 

Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, 

Sizing and Finishing 

Materials, etc. 



Dyestuffs 
Colors 
Sizing and 
Finbhing Materials 



Produced 

by 



Consolidated Color 
and Ch^nical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 



DyettufFs 

and 

Intermediates 



Produced 
by 



Central DyestufF 
and Ch^nical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 



BOSTON, 130 Oliver St. ATLANTA, 1418 Empire BIdg. 

PHILADELPHIA, 104 Chestnut CHICAGO, 317 N. Clark St. 

St. SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Na- 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main St. toma St 

CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 

TAUNTON, MASS. 



Revolving Flat Cards Cotton Looms 

Drawing Frames Silk Looms 

Spinning Frames Dobbies 

Tire Duck L€>oms 
Medium and Heavy Duck Looms 



SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C, EDWIN HOWARD, Agent 



Choosing Your Architect and Engineer 

The design and general layout of every industrial plant 
plays no little part in its productive capacity when com- 
pleted. 

Should you plan any change in your building in the 
way of an addition or alteration it will be highly desirable 
in selecting your arch]fect or engineer to appoint one 
who has had experienV:e in textile mill problems and 
correct design. 

This organization is composed of men picked because 
of their exceptional experience gained in designing many 
industrial buildings. 

What we have done for others we are ready to do for 
you. Let us talk over your next building. 

CHARLES T. MAIN 

Mill Architect and Engineer 
201 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
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Make This 
Your Service 



WHEREVEIR textile machinery is turning 
there you wUl find TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL. Southern mill men in particular have 
been quick to appreciate and gr€isp the su(>erior 
type of service rendered by this greatest of textile 
publications. Those who are not familiar with the 
character of technical matter, mill news, (>ersonals 
or business information contained in TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL each week are invited to send 
for a sample copy. 

TT^rE ALSO carry a complete line of the latest 
* ^ technical books and will send catalog on re- 
quest. 

/^UR Official American Textile Directory and 
^^ American Directory of Knitting Trade are 
standsu'd throughout the industry. Write for de- 
scriptive circulars. 



Textile World Journal 

Masonic Temple, Greenville^ S. C. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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Southern Mill Stocks 



Bank Stocks, State, Municipal, County 

Bonds, North Carolina Railroad Stock, 

and other high-grade securities 



Twenty years* experience in Southern Mill Stocks, and 
a carefully developed mailing list extending from Port- 
land, Me., to New Orleans, at your service when dealing 
with 

F. C. ABBOTT & CO. 

Member: North Carolina State Bankers Association 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association 



First Floor Trust Bldg. 



CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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9 

128 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 



& Co., Inc. 



BRANCH OFHCES: 

BOSTON 86 Federal Street 

PROVIDENCE 62 Exchange PUce 

PHILADELPHIA Ill Arch Street 

CHICAGO 305 W. Randolph Street 



DYESTUFFS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 



EXTRACTS 



LOGWOOD HYPERNIC FUSTIC 

INDIGO HEMATINE 

"HEALD'S" Quercitron Bark Extract for Wool 

and for Cotton 
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YOU Save both 

COAL 

and 

conoN 



You can easily make an important saving in 
these important raw materials by using 



cisTcnco m 



NO OIL 



Special Textile Lubricants 

NON-FLUID OIL saves coal by keeping down the 
friction load — it won't waste from bearings like fluid oil, 
leaving them to run partly dry, nor increase friction like 
ordinary grease 

The use of NON-FLUID OIL eliminates most of the 
"stained goods" item from your books, for NON-FLUID 
OIL will not drip and spatter from bearings on to goods 
in process of manufacture. This saves raw material and 
labor and promotes cleanliness. 

NON-FLUID OIL stays where put, lubricating per- 
fectly and so saves machinery from undue wear and tear, 
lasts longer than other lubricants and actually costs less 
per month for better lubrication. 

Send for free testing samples and 
interesting descriptive matter. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 

1 65 Broadway, New York 



THE WINNING COMBINATION 



Loom Motor 



Westinghouse Electric 
Loom Motors and Steel Type CS Motors 

with Services of Textile Power Experts 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC &. MFG. CO. 

EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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^f?ADi^ MARK, 

Systems of Air Purifyii^, Gwl- 

ing, HumidifyiDg and 

Dehmnidifying 

for 

TEXTILE MILLS 

The Sirocco System assures that temperature and 
humidity required to produce uniform fabrics. 

Greater regains are possible where temperature and 
humidity are controlled. 

Static is eliminated where temperature and humid- 
ity are fixed at the proper degree. 

Greater production by the work-people results from 
the installation of a Sirocco System, because of the 
effects of good air conditions. 

Our Elngineers will gladly assist in 

the selection of Sirocco Equipment to 

meet your particular needs — tell us 

your requirements 

American Blower Company 

DETROIT. MICHIGAN 

BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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WILLIAM FIRTH FRANK B. COMINS 

President \'.-i*res. and Treas. 

American Moistening 
Company 

120 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

Over 80,000 of Our 
Humidifiers In Use 

We do not believe in exploiting the merits of one 
method alone and claiming weaknesses and faults in all 
others; but our practice is to recommend the system that 
is best suited 

FOR YOUR PARTICULAR 
REQUIREMENTS 

Our systems are adaptable to the most diversified uses 
and have been adopted in practically all lines of manu- 
facture where moistening devices are used. 

We have hundreds of testimonials from representative 
mills in all sections, manufacturing both fine and coarse 
products, all testifying to the Low Cost of Maintenance 
and Minimum Power Required to Operate. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL or Spray Type Humidifier 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY Humidifiers 

Our COMINS IMPROVED ATOMIZER or Compressed Air 

System 
Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our COMPRESSED AIR-CLEANING SYSTEM 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY and TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

ALL ARE STANDARD OF MODERN TEXTILE 
MILL EQUIPMENT 

OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 

SOUTHERN OFFICE 
811 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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POSITIVE POWER TRANSMI 

You can operate every machine in your m 
slip or loss of power under any atmospheric < 
Observing mill men realize that positive drive 
efficient use of power and labor. 

SDEiSG^'i? <3H^M DRI 

are positive under all conditions of load — over 98% effi 
cold, damp or oily places. Study the present power 
in your mill, and decide for yourrelf how you can ii 
duction and improve output by transmitting power 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive. It is ''Flexible as a B 
as a Gear — More Efficient than Either." 

Write for Booklet No. 236, which shows the applical 
Belt Silent Chain to various textile machines. 

LINK-BELT COMPAN 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIA 

Charlotte, J. S. Cothran. Commercial I'ank Hldj?. 
New (>rlean>. C. ( ). Ilin/. Hibernia Hank liKl^. 
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